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EDITORS’  FOREWORD 


Charity  Lynch  was  a  Friend.  Her  devotion  to  Quaker 
ideals  motivated  a  long  life  symbolic  of  the  sturdy  energy 
and  personal  patience  of  nineteenth-century  America.  The 
story  of  her  daily  deeds  is  not  unusual.  Thousands  of 
Friends  lived  as  did  Charity — in  devotion  to  their  families, 
in  loyalty  to  their  beliefs,  and  in  humility  to  their  God. 
Theirs  was  a  career  of  service.  Few  Friends,  however, 
have  had  as  sympathetic  a  biographer  as  Alta  Heiser  who, 
through  the  years,  has  steadfastly  gathered  those  intimate 
details  and  historic  facts  so  necessary  to  understanding. 
And  gradually  there  has  emerged  this  narrative — accurate, 
impartial,  yet  sympathetic  and  written  with  a  penetrating 
insight  into  the  life  of  the  common  man.  Quaker  Lady  is 
more  than  a  biography;  it  is  a  study  in  national  character. 
It  adds  eloquently  to  that  growing  literature,  indigenous  to 
American  experience,  that  manifests  a  firm  faith  in  the 
democratic  process. 

“Any  government,”  wrote  William  Penn,  “is  free  to  the 
people  under  it,  whatever  be  the  frame,  where  the  laws 
rule,  and  the  people  are  a  party  to  those  laws,  and  more 
than  this  is  tyranny,  oligarchy,  or  confusion.”  This  equal- 
itarian  doctrine  was  understood  by  the  Quakers.  Charity 
Lynch  affirmed  it  and  was  of  it.  She  exemplified  in  daily 
living  the  text  Penn  heard  from  Thomas  Loe:  “There  is 
a  faith  which  overcometh  the  world  ...”  These  forces  Alta 
Heiser  understands  and  expresses  well.  She  has  written 
another  chapter — the  life  of  a  Friend — in  the  Annals  of 
America. 

C.  M.  T. 

P.  D.  J. 
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PREFACE 


My  father  had  a  birthright  membership  in  the  Spring- 
field  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  This  he 
automatically  forfeited  when  he  married,  and  joined  the 
Methodist  Church.  The  farm  home  near  the  lower  meeting¬ 
house  on  Todd's  Fork,  in  Clinton  County,  Ohio,  was  bro¬ 
ken  up  when  grandfather  died.  Grandmother  went  to  live 
in  Dayton.  Each  summer,  she  paid  us  a  visit  at  our  home 
near  the  campus  of  the  Friends  College  in  Wilmington, 
Ohio. 

I  have  vivid  memories  of  the  services  of  silent  worship 
in  the  old  meeting-house,  and  of  Grandma  Harvey  taking 
her  place  in  the  facing  benches.  My  reverence  for  this  dear 
Quakeress  has  made  me  interested  in  all  Quakers. 

I,  myself,  am  now  a  grandmother,  and  memories  grow 
sweeter  with  the  years.  Some  time  ago,  I  began  recording 
facts  that  my  children  may  wish  to  know  when  no  one  is 
left  to  tell  them;  then  came  the  opportunity  to  help  with 
a  Woods  family  history.  These  were  my  husband’s  people 
— staunch  Associated  Reformers.  Scattered  through  attic 
treasure  into  which  I  delved  were  many  elusive  clues  to  a 
Lynch  family,  and  I  learned  that  my  husband,  also,  had 
Quaker  ancestry. 

Mary  Millikin  Beckett  searched  the  remotest  recesses  of 
her  attic,  and  found  a  choice  collection  of  Lynch  family 
correspondence  which  she  entrusted  to  me.  Taking  a  vague 
hint  here  and  there,  I  made  contacts  with  many  descend¬ 
ants  of  Charity  Basket  Lynch;  they  are  scattered  from 
coast  to  coast.  Charity’s  name  acted  as  magic  in  making 
utter  strangers  generously  kind  in  sharing  journals  and 

records. 
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Gradually,  the  tiny  bits  collected  fell  into  their  proper 
places,  giving  Charity’s  life  story  and,  at  the  same  time,  an 
intimate  picture  of  early  life  in  the  Northwest  Territory. 
In  this  story,  statements  are  based  upon  original  sources 
and,  although  no  footnotes  are  used,  I  am  prepared  to  cite 
references,  if  necessary.  Many  misspelled  words  as  well 
as  errors  in  grammar,  capitalization  and  punctuation  will 
be  found  in  letters  and  other  quoted  parts.  These  mistakes 
are  preserved  for  historical  accuracy. 

The  picture  of  Charity  and  that  of  Isaac  and  Margaret 
are  from  daguerreotypes  owned  by  Mrs.  Perry  Steele 
( Aty’s  daughter) ,  Dunkirk,  Indiana.  Miss  Elizabeth  Lynch, 
Elijah’s  granddaughter  of  Greenville,  Ohio,  has  the  hand¬ 
made  dress,  with  its  tiny  stitches,  which  she  wore  to  secure 
the  picture  for  our  story. 

The  Hamilton  post  office,  Butler  County  courthouse,  Co¬ 
lumbus  scenes,  and  college  buildings  are  shown  as  they 
were  when  Charity  knew  them.  The  picture  of  the  Woods 
home  was  taken  just  before  it  was  tom  down,  forty  years 
after  Charity’s  death.  The  present  Board  of  Education 
building  stands  on  its  exact  site. 

The  High  Street  scene  in  Columbus  is  looking  south 
from  Broadway.  In  the  view  of  the  State  buildings,  the  left 
door  of  the  two  close  together  into  the  Public  Offices  was 
the  entrance  to  John  Woods’  office.  These  buildings  were 
heated  by  wood  burned  in  open  fireplaces. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mrs.  Percy  Brown  (“Hatty’s”  daugh¬ 
ter),  East  Falls  Church,  Virginia,  for  the  passages  from 
Charity’s  memoirs. 

The  story  is  not  complete,  yet  we  send  it  forth,  praying 
that  it  may  be  a  magnet  to  draw  in  the  missing  fragments. 

I  say  “we  because  without  the  help  and  encouragement  of 
Mary  Millikin  Beckett,  I  could  not  have  written  this  story 
of  our  Quaker  Lady.  Alta  Harvey  Heiser. 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  SOUTHERN  HOME 

Bush  river,  also  called  Beaverdam,  forms  a  small  part 
of  an  intricate  system  of  waterways  which  almost  bisects 
South  Carolina.  It  starts  not  far  from  what  might  be  called 
the  northwest  corner  of  the  state  and  meanders  down 
across  Newberry  County,  passing  a  little  southwest  of  the 
county  seat.  Continuing  its  course,  the  little  stream  flows 
into  the  Saluda  River  which,  uniting  with  the  Broad  River 
near  Columbia,  forms  the  Congaree.  The  Congaree  con¬ 
tinues  the  southwesterly  trend  until  it  joins  the  Wateree 
and  flows  on  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  as  the  Santee  River. 
Of  this  system,  that  small  part  called  Bush  River  lies  al¬ 
most  entirely  in  Newberry  District. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  history  of  any  family  is  a  ro¬ 
mance  which,  as  we  turn  the  pages,  becomes  a  poem.  As 
we  turn  the  pages  in  the  history  of  the  people  of  Bush 
River  valley,  we  soon  come  to  the  beautiful  passages;  for 
these  were  good  people,  who  lived  good  lives,  with  strong 
family  attachments  and  tender  compassion  for  all  human¬ 
ity.  Troublous  times  came  to  the  peaceful  valley — the  rav¬ 
ages  of  war  and  perplexities  of  slavery — and  brought  great 
sorrow. 

The  people  who  came  to  live  in  the  Bush  River  valley 
thought  that  South  Carolina  was  the  garden  spot  of  the 
world  and  that  Newberry  District  was  the  choicest  spot  in 
this  garden.  They  came  from  earlier  homes  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  and  Virginia,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  had 
traveled  enough  to  make  them  competent  judges  of  such 
a  world- wide  subject;  but  there  is  no  question  about  their 
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love  for  the  homes  on  Bush  River.  Theirs  was  a  healthful 
settlement,  since  it  was  beyond  the  swamp  district. 

Beginning  at  Ten  Table  Rock  and  extending  about  four 
miles  on  either  side  of  the  river,  the  land  was  taken  up  by 
Quaker  families,  attracted  by  reports  of  the  delightful  cli¬ 
mate  and  fertile  soil.  Indeed,  there  was  no  finer  stretch  of 
land  in  South  Carolina,  and  the  scenery  was  as  beautiful 
as  the  land  was  fertile.  Settlers  who  came  to  Newberry 
District  in  the  early  seventeen-fifties  said  that  eye  never 
beheld  more  beautiful  scenes  than  were  found  here  in 
springtime.  The  open  woods  gave  a  softening  touch  without 
hiding  the  landscape,  and  the  hills  and  vales  spread  with 
maiden-cane  and  blossoming  pea-vines  were  lovely  be¬ 
yond  description. 

The  Quakers  were  God-fearing  people,  industrious  to 
a  fault,  and  they  prospered.  With  large  families  and  early 
marriages  the  community  grew.  More  and  more  of  the  pine 
forest  was  cleared  away  and  turned  into  fields  planted  in 
flax,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  grain.  The  people  expected  this  to 
be  the  future  home  of  their  descendants. 

One  of  the  first  concerns  of  the  Quakers  who  settled  in 
this  new  country  was  to  establish  a  place  for  religious  wor¬ 
ship,  and  thus  came  into  existence  the  Bush  River  Monthly 
Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  The  little  meeting-house 
was  built  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  overlooking  the  river.  In  the 
three-acre  burying-ground  were  several  huge  pines,  and 
in  the  meeting-house  yard  fine  forest  trees  provided  shade 
on  sultry  days  and  beauty  the  year  round. 

The  congregation  grew  to  such  proportions  that,  before 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  new  meeting¬ 
house  was  needed.  Thomas  and  Isaac  Hasket,  the  carpen¬ 
ters,  built  a  large  rectangular  structure  of  hewn  logs. 

The  early  meeting-houses  of  the  Quakers,  or  Friends,  as 
they  called  themselves,  were  distinctive  in  their  architec¬ 
ture.  In  England  the  seventeenth-century  churches  were 
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called  steeple-houses;  but  there  were  no  steeples  for  the 
Quakers.  Their  founder,  George  Fox,  insisted  upon  abso¬ 
lute  simplicity.  Each  separate  group  of  his  followers  was 
called  a  meeting  and  was  made  up  of  two  bodies,  a  men’s 
meeting  and  a  women’s  meeting.  Their  places  of  worship 
were  called  meeting-houses,  and  were  constructed  in  a 
manner  suited  to  the  customs  of  the  people  who  used  them. 
Since  the  men  and  women  sat  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
building,  each  side  must  have  a  front  door,  so  the  meeting¬ 
houses  were  much  greater  in  breadth  than  in  depth.  There 
was  a  door  in  each  end  of  the  building,  and  aisles  led  from 
the  front  doors  to  corresponding  ones  in  the  rear. 

Through  the  center  of  the  building,  from  front  to  back, 
was  a  partition;  the  upper  part  was  provided  with  shutters 
which  could  be  raised  for  the  hour  of  worship  or  lowered 
when  business  meetings  were  held.  When  the  men’s  meet¬ 
ing  and  the  women’s  meeting  were  thus  separated,  mes¬ 
sengers  carried  reports  from  one  side  to  the  other.  Up  in 
front  were  the  facing  benches  consisting  of  three  rows  of 
raised  seats.  Here  sat  the  ministers  and  elders.  The  heads 
of  the  meetings  sat  on  the  highest  benches,  next  to  the 
partition,  and  it  was  their  duty  to  be  in  their  places  at  ex¬ 
actly  eleven  o’clock,  when  “meeting  set.” 

The  Society  of  Friends  had  ministers  but  no  preaching 
services.  The  only  voice  ever  raised  in  the  Bush  River  meet¬ 
ing-house  was  that  of  one  of  the  worshipers  who  felt  “a 
burning  of  the  soul”  to  pass  on  a  message  from  the  Lord, 
or  the  voice  of  one  whom  “the  Spirit  moved”  to  sound  some 
warning.  This  usually  was  one  whose  gift  to  speak  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  meeting. 

Regular  services  of  worship  were  held  on  First-day  and 
Fourth-day  of  each  week,  and  business  meetings  were 
held  once  each  month.  Quakers  never  used  the  names  of 
the  days  of  the  week  given  on  the  calendar.  They  named 
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them  numerically,  their  First-day  corresponding  with  our 
Sunday. 

The  low-crowned,  broad- brimmed  hats  worn  by  the  men 
were  not  removed  during  the  services,  unless  one  of  the 
men  rose  in  supplication,  when  he  placed  his  hat  on  the 
bench  until  he  finished  speaking.  Then  he  drew  his  hat 
firmly  over  his  ears  again  before  he  resumed  his  seat.  If 
the  supplicant  were  a  woman  she,  in  like  manner,  removed 
her  bonnet. 

The  sound  of  music  was  never  heard  in  the  Bush  River 
meeting-house.  It  was  said  of  one  of  the  early  members 
that  music  died  in  his  soul  at  least  fifty  years  before  he 
was  born.  This  was  far  from  being  true  of  all  Quakers;  but 
their  love  for  beautiful  things  found  expression  in  kind 
acts  and  tender  ministrations.  There  were  neither  fire¬ 
places  nor  candlesticks.  The  mild  climate  made  the  former 
unnecessary,  and  no  services  were  held  after  candle-light¬ 
ing  time.  Neither  paint  nor  plaster  adorned  the  walls.  A 
clock  in  the  meeting-house  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  as 
its  ticking  might  attract  the  attention  of  some  worldly- 
minded  worshiper. 

Meeting  closed  promptly  at  twelve.  The  head  of  the 
men's  meeting  gave  the  signal  by  shaking  hands  with  the 
elder  sitting  next  to  him.  The  head  of  the  women's  meet¬ 
ing  followed  his  example,  and  there  was  a  general  hand¬ 
shaking  all  through  the  meeting-house.  As  there  were  no 
clocks,  and  as  watches  were  vanities  not  to  be  considered, 
the  head  of  the  men’s  meeting  must  have  had  an  uncanny 
sense  of  time.  On  sunny  days  the  shadows  on  doorstep  or 
windowsill  served  effectively  for  a  sundial.  It  was  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  conscience  never  to  vary  a  moment  either  way  in  giv¬ 
ing  the  signal  for  meeting  to  set  or  close,  so  it  may  be  that 
for  these  people  the  sun  was  always  shining. 

Testimony  on  many  subjects  of  vital  interest  was  given 
at  the  monthly  meetings.  Committees  were  appointed  to 
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wait  on  erring  members.  These  committees  made  their 
reports  at  the  next  monthly  meeting  and,  after  their  ‘rec¬ 
ommendations”  were  heard,  the  “sense  of  the  meeting” 
was  recorded.  When  the  clerk  took  up  his  quill  and  wrote 
the  matter  was  settled.  There  were  queries  and  answers; 
reports  on  attendance,  care  of  children,  care  of  the  poor, 
education,  Christian  love  and  fellowship;  testimony  as  to 
plainness  of  dress  and  address,  excessive  use  of  intoxi¬ 
cants,  talebearing,  and  the  offense  of  marrying  “outside 
the  meeting.”  This  last  act  caused  a  loss  of  membership. 

Quakers  have  been  censured  severely  because  of  their 
rigid  marriage  laws,  which  are  said  to  show  a  wicked  pride 
in  the  implied  views  of  the  inferiority  of  those  who  are 
not  Quakers,  and  cruelty  in  forbidding  members  to  follow 
the  promptings  of  their  hearts.  George  Fox  set  the  rules 
against  mixed  marriages,  giving  sound  reasons  according 
to  the  tenets  of  Quakerism.  Quaker  marriages  were  legal¬ 
ized,  but  a  Quaker  cannot  be  legally  married  outside  of 
the  Society,  except  by  the  marriage  service  of  other 
churches.  Quakers  believe  that  no  amount  of  education 
nor  an  appointment  made  by  man  can  make  a  minister 
of  the  Gospel,  and  that  no  service  made  up  of  an  artificial 
form  of  words  can  be  a  religious  acf;  and  they  feel  that  no 
minister  should  be  paid  for  his  services.  It  follows  that  a 
person  submitting  to  these  forms  is  not  a  sound  Quaker. 

There  were  no  hasty  marriages  among  the  Quakers  at 
Bush  River,  and  never  a  divorce.  A  couple  wishing  to  be 
married  was  required  to  send  to  the  overseers  of  the 
monthly  meeting  a  written  declaration  of  their  intention, 
asking  for  permission  to  “accomplish  matrimony.”  This 
was  first  read  at  the  women's  meeting,  where  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  cooperate  with  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  men’s  meeting,  after  the  declaration  was  read  there.  If 
these  committees  found  no  “obstruction”  to  make  the  mar¬ 
riage  seem  inadvisable,  minutes  were  written  to  approve 
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the  reports  of  the  committees,  and  another  committee  was 
appointed  to  see  that  the  marriage  was  “accomplished  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  manner  of  Friends/’ 

No  invitations  were  sent  for  Quaker  weddings.  All  mem¬ 
bers  and  friends  of  the  meeting  knew  that  they  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  attend  the  service,  which  always  was  held  in  the 
meeting-house.  On  the  date  set,  the  “care-takers’3  kept 
vacant  the  first  facing  bench  on  the  women’s  side  of  the 
meeting-house.  When  the  couple  and  their  “waiters”  came 
and  sat  on  this  bench  the  solemn  silence  of  the  hour  of 
worship  fell  upon  the  people.  After  the  proper  interval, 
the  wedding  party  stood.  There  was  no  ring  and  no  minis¬ 
ter.  The  groom  took  his  bride  by  the  hand  and  said:  “In 
the  presence  of  the  Lord  and  this  assembly,  I  take  thee, 
[giving  her  name],  to  be  my  wife,  promising  with  Divine 
assistance  to  be  unto  thee  a  loving  and  faithful  husband 
until  death  shall  separate  us.”  Substituting  the  proper 
words  in  the  proper  places,  the  bride  repeated  the  same 
pledge,  and  they  were  married. 

When  the  new  meeting-house  was  built  on  Bush  River, 
this  was  one  of  the  strongest  Quaker  Meetings  on  the  con¬ 
tinent,  with  an  average  attendance  of  four  hundred.  Every¬ 
one  went  to  meeting.  Very  few  lived  within  walking  dis¬ 
tance,  although  a  matter  of  a  few  miles  did  not  prevent 
their  walking  if  there  were  no  other  way.  Many  of  the  fam¬ 
ilies  went  in  their  big  basket- shaped  wagons,  but  a  greater 
number  went  horseback,  necessitating  several  “upum” 
blocks  in  the  meeting-house  yard.  “Up  on  him”  was  the 
call  used  when  aid  was  given  someone  mounting  a  horse, 
and  this  phrase  was  contracted  in  naming  the  mounting 
blocks.  These  were  cross  sections  of  logs,  sawed  to  make 
the  desired  height,  with  one  or  more  lesser  sections  for 
steps  to  the  main  block. 

While  these  people  prospered,  their  peace  of  mind  was 
threatened  for  many  years,  and  then  the  storm  clouds 
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banked  up  heavily.  From  earliest  colonial  days  the  Quak¬ 
ers  held  slaves.  Members  of  the  Society  in  the  North  gave 
up  their  slaves,  conforming  with  the  teachings  of  John 
Woolman,  and  many  in  South  Carolina  had  “set  their  faces 
against”  the  practice. 

The  nature  of  the  southland  crops  made  it  appear  that 
the  plantation  owners  could  not  manage  without  slave 
labor.  At  first  the  inequality  of  the  system  did  not  seem 
apparent.  Slavery  was  a  wTorld-old  institution,  and  as  long 
as  slaves  had  clean  quarters,  sufficient  food  and  clothing, 
and  were  treated  with  human  kindness,  the  Quakers  felt 
justified  in  keeping  them.  As  the  agitation  against  slavery 
drew  nearer  home,  it  came  to  be  a  dreaded  subject  with 
the  Bush  River  Friends  because  of  the  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion  among  them.  The  rules  of  the  North  Carolina  Yearly 
Meeting,  which  body  was  highest  in  authority  over  the 
Bush  River  Monthly  Meeting,  became  more  strict,  requir¬ 
ing  that  slaves  be  given  religious  and  educational  advan¬ 
tages,  that  colored  marriages  be  sustained,  and  sales  in 
the  slave  market  be  discontinued.  Fearing  that  property 
rights  were  being  endangered,  the  legislature  of  South 
Carolina  passed  a  law  forbidding  an  owner  to  free  his 
slaves.  In  1794,  to  protect  from  prosecution  the  Quakers 
who  wished  to  help  their  slaves  become  free,  the  North 
Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  made  a  ruling  which  enabled  that 
body  to  buy  slaves.  These  became  the  property  of  the  Year¬ 
ly  Meeting,  but  were  allowed  to  live  their  own  lives  and 
work  for  wages. 

Robert  Evans,  at  Bush  River,  always  had  said  that  he 
never  would  own  a  slave;  but,  so  the  story  goes,  through 
the  terms  of  his  grandfather’s  will  he  found  himself  in  pos¬ 
session  of  one.  If  he  sold  Jack,  he  would  be  dropped  by 
the  Society  of  Friends,  as  had  been  Samuel  Kelly,  an  old 
and  honored  member,  because  he  sold  a  troublesome  slave. 
If  Robert  freed  his  slave,  he  would  be  prosecuted  by  the 
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state.  To  avoid  either  calamity,  he  sold  the  slave  to  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  although  there  was  a  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  many  if  this  were  a  justifiable  subterfuge. 

This  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Zachariah  Dix,  a 
Quaker  preacher  celebrated  for  his  firm  stand  against 
slavery,  visited  Bush  River.  Zachery  Dicks,  as  some  called 
him,  believed  that  slavery  was  a  crime  without  a  shadow 
of  justification.  He  would  not  eat  at  a  table  where  food 
was  prepared  by  slave  labor.  His  address  to  the  people  of 
Bush  River  became  a  matter  of  historical  record.  He  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  recent  massacres  in  San  Domingo,  but  the 
Quakers  could  not  imagine  their  slaves  taking  part  in  such 
an  uprising.  They  were  fond  of  their  slaves  who,  in  turn, 
loved  their  masters.  So  it  was  not  fear  but  conscience  which 
moved  the  people. 

It  was  not  an  easy  thing  for  these  people  to  leave  their 
homes,  but  Quakers  were  quick  to  heed  the  call  of  con¬ 
science,  and  now  they  were  fully  convinced  that  they  must 
leave  the  land  of  slavery.  During  the  first  few  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  eighteen  thousand  Quakers  left  the 
South  for  the  Northwest  Territory.  The  members  of  the 
Society  at  Bush  River  were  among  these  emigrants.  Be¬ 
fore  the  close  of  1807  their  settlement  was  broken  up  and 
their  farms  sold  to  people  of  a  different  faith. 

Almost  two  centuries  have  passed  since  Quaker  homes 
began  to  dot  the  landscape  out  beyond  Ten  Table  Rock  on 
Bush  River.  There  for  half  a  century  these  people  dwelt 
contentedly  through  peaceful  days,  and  bravely  during 
Revolutionary  times.  Peace  came  again  to  the  valley.  Then 
came  news  from  the  outside  world  about  a  place  called  the 
Northwest  Territory,  where  the  winters  were  very  cold 
and  the  land  was  a  wilderness.  But  it  was  a  land  where 
slavery  never  could  be — something  to  think  about!  So,  in 
time,  the  fine  log  meeting-house  lost  its  worshipers  and 
crumbled  into  ruins.  But  the  influence  of  the  Quakers  of 
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Bush  River  valley  is  felt  in  many  northern  homes  today, 
and  there  are  those  who,  though  not  called  Quakers,  are 
proud  to  trace  their  ancestry  back  to  these  people. 

We  may  study  the  history  of  a  certain  period,  and  the 
customs  of  a  certain  people,  but  unless  we  can  see  into  their 
homes,  and  learn  how  in  their  daily  living  they  met  the 
problems  of  their  times,  we  cannot  understand  the  people. 
Could  we  pick  at  random  from  the  Bush  River  settlement 
any  one  family,  and  follow  its  fortunes,  we  would  learn 
a  lesson  in  United  States  history,  and  we  might  learn  an 
even  more  valuable  lesson.  Shall  we  try? 

This,  then,  will  be  the  story  of  Charity  Lynch,  born 
Charity  Hasket,  with  a  birthright  membership  in  the  Bush 
River  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends — the 
story  of  Charity  and  her  people. 

Charity’s  parents  were  not  Quakers  by  birth.  Her  grand¬ 
father  Hasket  came  from  England,  about  1725,  and  settled 
in  Virginia,  close  to  the  North  Carolina  line,  and  not  far 
from  the  headwaters  of  the  Roanoke  River.  It  was  a  Quak¬ 
er  community,  and  young  Isaac  Hasket,  Charity’s  father, 
born  and  reared  among  these  people,  respected  them  and 
wished  to  follow  their  ways.  In  1765,  he  married  Lydia 
Elliott,  of  the  same  neighborhood,  and  together  they  joined 
the  Society  of  Friends. 

Many  of  these  Quakers  were  taking  up  land  in  the  Bush 
River  valley,  and  Isaac  and  Lydia  Hasket  decided  to  start 
their  married  life  in  this  favored  location.  Isaac  bought 
several  hundred  acres  of  the  South  Carolina  land,  erected 
good  buildings,  and  soon  had  one  of  the  finest  farms  in  that 
neighborhood.  He  and  his  wife  were  received  into  the  Bush 
River  Meeting,  both  were  made  elders,  and  came  to  be 
“living  epistles  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.” 

In  this  fine  southland  home,  before  and  during  the  Rev¬ 
olution,  were  born  the  nine  Hasket  children.  The  memories 
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of  their  happy  childhood  and  of  their  parents  were  as 
strong  staffs  to  aid  them  in  their  journey  through  life. 

It  has  been  said  that  “a  man  should  let  others  know  he 
draws  his  lineage  from  persons  of  worth,”  The  Hasket 
children  were  taught  concerning  their  ancestry,  and  were 
proud  to  trace  their  descent  from  a  family  of  Huguenots 
who  fled  from  persecution  in  France,  after  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  in  1685,  and  found  refuge  in  Eng¬ 
land  before  embarking  for  the  New  World. 

According  to  Ramsay’s  history,  South  Carolina,  prior  to 
the  Revolution,  had  more  distinguished  men  than  any 
other  American  colony.  Among  these  were  listed  Stephen 
Elliott,  the  noted  botanist,  and  Thomas  Lynch,  signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  General  Nathanael 
Greene  and  Captain  Tarleton  Brown  of  the  Continental 
Army  were  Quakers  and  were  disowned  by  their  Society. 
However,  their  former  associates  loved  them,  and  the 
Quaker  women  flocked  to  Guilford  Court  House  to  care 
for  the  wounded  of  Greene’s  army,  and  worked  zealously 
in  making  thousands  of  flannel  shirts  for  the  soldiers  *  who 
did  fight  for  those  whose  creed  forbids  them  to  fight.” 

Charity  Hasket  was  bom  in  1779.  She  was  named  after 
Charity  Cook  who  for  many  years  sat  at  the  head  of  the 
women’s  meeting  at  Bush  River.  Charity  Wright  Cook 
was  an  accredited  Quaker  minister,  and  is  said  to  have 
spoken  in  every  Quaker  meeting  on  the  continent.  She 
made  two  trips  to  England  and  Ireland,  visiting  Quaker 
meetings  there,  at  a  time  when  the  voyage  across  often 
took  from  two  to  three  months.  At  home  she  lived  the  sim¬ 
ple  life  of  her  friends  and  neighbors.  Her  husband  drove 
a  stage,  and  once  when  she  was  a  passenger  the  waters  of 
Rabun’s  Creek  were  so  high  that  the  horses  went  beyond 
their  depth  and  were  drowned.  Charity  Cook  swam  ashore. 
Her  husband  could  not  swim,  but  fortunately  made  his 
escape  by  catching  hold  of  some  driftwood. 
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‘■John's  twin  brother  died  at  birth.  Two 

For  the  third  and  fourth  generations  other  Sons  died  at  birth, 

only  names  of  children  bom  during 
Charity’s  lifetime  are  indicated  on  this 
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The  Revolutionary  War  continued  till  Charity  Hasket 
was  old  enough  to  understand  its  distressing  conditions. 
Her  father  suffered  many  losses  through  foraging  parties’ 
driving  off  his  cattle  and  flocks,  and  robbing  him  of  his 
grain.  On  one  occasion,  when  nothing  was  left  for  the  fam¬ 
ily’s  immediate  needs,  a  straggling  party  of  British  soldiers 
sighted  the  Hasket  homestead,  with  its  air  of  opulence, 
and  came  demanding  food.  The  soldiers  were  insolent  and 
abusive,  thinking  the  supplies  were  hidden.  One  of  them 
was  so  angry  that  he  drew  his  sword  and  aimed  a  blow 
at  Isaac  Hasket’s  head.  The  point  of  the  sword  struck  a 
joist  above  where  they  were  standing,  and  was  turned 
from  its  course.  The  blow  fell  to  one  side  and  killed  a  dog 
that  stood  at  its  master’s  feet.  Charity’s  father  spoke  not  a 
word,  but  meekly  sank  to  a  chair  and  awaited  his  fate.  His 
cool  and  fearless  manner,  without  a  trace  of  justifiable  in¬ 
dignation,  completely  disarmed  the  soldier  of  his  wrath, 
and  he  and  his  fellows  left. 

Isaac  Hasket  escaped  the  soldier’s  wrath,  but  was  a  war 
victim,  after  all.  Some  army  officers  were  quartered  over 
night  in  the  Hasket  home,  and  from  these  Isaac  took  the 
dread  smallpox,  for  which  medical  science  had  found  no 
remedy.  His  death  occurred  on  May  2,  1785,  when  Charity 
was  five  and  a  half  years  old. 

The  estate  was  settled  under  the  old  English  laws,  and 
thus  the  home  became  the  property  of  the  eldest  son,  not 
yet  twenty  years  of  age.  It  still  was  home  to  Isaac’s  widow 
and  children.  The  eldest  and  youngest  of  the  children, 
Jemima  and  Hannah,  died  in  infancy,  but  the  other  seven 
grew  to  maturity  and  married  into  prominent  families. 

The  courthouse  at  Newberry,  South  Carolina,  was  built 
on  land  secured  from  “little  John  Coate,”  and  the  street 
on  which  it  stood  was  called  Coate  Street.  Charity’s  sister, 
Mary,  married  Henry  Coate  of  this  family,  and  Sarah  and 
Rachel  Hasket  manned  into  the  Campbell  and  Lancaster 
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families.  Isaac  Hasket  Jr.  married  Rebecca  Evans,  and 
Lydia  Hasket  married  Moses  Evans.  Rebecca  and  Moses 
were  descendants  of  Robert  and  Keren  Happuch  Evans, 
members  of  an  outstanding  family. 

Lydia  Hasket,  the  widowed  mother,  gave  her  children 
“a  pious  education  in  a  plain  manner.”  She  read  aloud 
beautifully,  and  each  evening  she  gathered  her  children 
around  her  and  read  to  them.  They,  in  turn,  read  aloud 
from  the  Bible. 

The  Hasket  home  was  delightfully  situated.  From  its 
superior  height  the  rambling  old  house  seemed  to  stand 
guard  over  the  broad  acres  of  the  home  farm — ever  watch¬ 
ful,  and  yet  with  an  air  of  content,  as  if  satisfied  that  all  was 
well.  Roses  and  other  flowering  vines  screened  the  porches 
all  along  the  south  and  east  sides  of  the  house,  which  was 
further  shaded  by  broad-leafed  palmettos.  A  long  tree- 
bordered  lane  led  down  the  hill  to  the  big  gate  on  the  high¬ 
way.  On  the  farm  was  a  pine  grove  where  the  children 
loved  to  play.  A  spring  on  the  side  of  a  hill  fed  a  little  brook 
which  twisted  its  way  through  the  meadow  below.  Here 
the  children  gathered  flowers,  and  romped  in  carefree 
abandon.  They  made  cups  of  large  leaves  fastened  together 
in  a  way  to  hold  water,  which  they  dipped  from  the  brook. 
After  the  older  children  married  and  left  the  homestead, 
Charity,  with  her  brother  and  sister,  Isaac  and  Rachel, 
still  played  in  the  old  barn,  fragrant  with  timothy  and  clo¬ 
ver.  In  the  apple  orchard,  the  sweet-apple  was  the  favorite 
tree.  Near  the  plum  orchard  grew  wild  blackberries,  and 
here  where  the  berries  grew  Charity  often  went  alone  in 
search  of  her  pet  mocking  bird.  It  came  at  her  call,  and 
flitted  among  the  branches,  answering  each  repeated  call 
with  its  sweet,  clear  notes.  The  orioles  flashed  their  bright 
colors,  and  were  favorites  with  the  children.  These  were 
sunny  days  indeed,  with  scarcely  a  cloud  to  obscure  the 
skies. 
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In  the  autumn  of  1797,  several  members  of  the  Bush 
River  Monthly  Meeting  planned  to  attend  the  Yearly 
Meeting  soon  to  be  held  in  Lydia  Basket’s  old  Virginia 
home,  about  five  hundred  miles  away.  Back  in  Virginia 
were  many  dear  friends,  and  Lydia  was  delighted  at  the 
chance  to  visit  them.  The  party  from  Bush  River  neighbor¬ 
hood  set  out  on  horseback. 

The  long  journey  was  started  with  joyous  anticipations, 
but  Lydia  Basket  did  not  attend  the  Yearly  Meeting,  nor 
see  the  old  friends  in  Virginia.  Four  hundred  miles  on  the 
way,  she  had  an  attack  of  pleurisy.  The  door  of  a  stranger’s 
home  was  opened  to  her,  and  here  she  received  tender 
care  during  the  five  days  before  she  started  on  that  last 
long  journey  from  which  there  is  no  returning. 

Lydia  sensed  that  she  was  dying,  and  prayed  that  she 
be  allowed  to  return  home.  Later,  she  said:  “The  Lord’s 
will  be  done.  Come,  Lord  Jesus — Thy  servant  is  ready. 
Come  quickly.”  She  left  the  world  in  “peaceful  triumph, 
though  far  from  home  and  friends.”  Ker  last  words  and 
instructions  for  her  children  were  written  down  and  sent 
to  them.  The  mother  was  laid  in  an  unmarked  grave  in 
upper  North  Carolina. 

Long  before  the  children  expected  their  mother’s  re¬ 
turn,  Charity  saw  a  guest  coming  up  the  lane,  and  was 
surprised  when  she  noted  that  he  was  one  of  the  party  in 
which  her  mother  started  to  Virginia.  He  lost  no  time  in 
telling  the  nature  of  his  errand,  solemnly  greeting  her  with 
the  tidings:  “Charity,  thee  will  never  see  thy  mother  again. 
Thy  mother  is  dead.” 

Charity  Basket  was  now  seventeen  years  old.  She  had 
been  too  young  to  have  a  lasting  sorrow  over  her  father’s 
death,  and  this  was  the  first  tragedy  of  her  life.  She  had 
been  tenderly  raised  and  indulged  as  the  youngest  child 
of  a  widowed  mother,  and  she  never  forgot  the  shock  of 
that  hour  when  came  the  message:  “Thy  mother  is  dead.” 
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The  dying  mother  requested  that  the  three  single  chil¬ 
dren  make  their  homes  with  the  married  sisters.  There 
were  close  bonds  of  affection  among  the  Hasket  children, 
and,  in  the  homes  of  Sarah  Campbell  and  Mary  Coate, 
Charity  was  as  happy  as  it  was  possible  for  her  to  be  any¬ 
where,  without  her  mother. 

The  Lynch  family  of  South  Carolina  was  one  of  prom¬ 
inence  in  and  near  Charleston,  the  home  of  Thomas  Lynch 
Jr.,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
One  genealogist  made  the  statement  that  Thomas  Lynch 
Sr.  had  no  brothers,  but  it  is  stated  elsewhere  that  he  had 
a  brother,  David,  who  married  Esther  Embry,  in  1750,  and 
settled  on  a  farm  near  the  Saluda  River  in  the  Columbia 
District.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  connection,  David 
Lynch  was  a  well-to-do  farmer  and  highly  respected  man. 
He  died  just  before  the  Revolution,  leaving  his  widow  with 
three  sons  and  three  daughters.  Isaiah,  born  April  1,  1768, 
was  the  youngest.  An  elder  brother,  Elijah,  became  a  Mo¬ 
ravian  minister.  Isaiah  was  a  shoemaker. 

The  shoemakers  of  those  days  were  not  the  village  cob¬ 
blers  of  later  times.  General  Washington  and  his  contem¬ 
poraries  copied  the  elegant  modes  of  dress  prevailing  in 
France,  setting  an  example  for  the  demands  in  footwear 
as  well  as  other  forms  of  wearing  apparel.  Even  the  Quak¬ 
ers,  while  they  affected  plain  clothing,  were  able  to  buy, 
and  did  buy,  fine  materials.  The  shoes  worn  required  skill 
and  artistry  in  being  made  by  hand,  and  Isaiah  Lynch  was 
skilled  in  this  way. 

Doctors  and  ministers  usually  occupied  themselves  with 
something  in  addition  to  their  professional  work.  Many 
were  farmers,  and  some  were  shoemakers.  There  is  some 
reason  to  believe  that  Isaiah  was  trained  to  be  a  doctor. 
The  study  of  medicine  was  started  in  Charleston  in  1760, 
and  the  Medical  Society  of  South  Carolina  was  formed  in 
1789.  James  Lynch  was  one  of  the  first  members.  These 
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early  doctors  studied  measures  for  insuring  good  health 
other  than  dosing  with  bitters  and  “yards.”  They  advo¬ 
cated  more  “bath  and  bidet,”  saying  that  the  cheapness  of 
cold  water,  as  well  as  fresh  air,  caused  them  to  be  slighted. 
They  even  advocated  dress  reform  as  a  health  measure. 
Broad  flat  hats  were  adopted,  as  they  gave  better  protec¬ 
tion  from  the  sun  than  did  the  cocked  hats  of  Revolution¬ 
ary  days.  Silk  umbrellas  were  declared  better  than  var¬ 
nished  ones,  and  flannel  worn  next  to  the  skin  was  advo¬ 
cated  for  cool  weather.  Women  were  cautioned  against 
wearing  suspenders  on  their  “pitticoats,”  as  the  unequal 
and  constant  pressure  was  apt  to  cause  cancer.  The  use  of 
heavy  steel  or  whalebone  stays  was  discouraged,  but  the 
medical  men  said  that  overly  loose  clothing  was  unneces¬ 
sary  and  certainly  was  unbecoming. 

Shoemaker,  doctor,  or  both,  Isaiah  Lynch  was  married 
to  Sarah  Chapman  on  May  13,  1790,  and  during  the  next 
seven  years  his  wife  bore  him  four  children.  They  were  in 
touch  with  the  Quakers  on  Bush  River  and  after  the  death 
of  Sarah  Lynch  the  bereaved  husband  turned  to  Charity 
Hasket  for  comfort  and  consolation. 

Charity  was  small  in  stature,  with  regular  and  delicate 
features.  Her  gray  eyes  were  large  and  keen,  and  her  lips 
were  thin  and  expressive.  Isaiah  was  of  medium  height, 
quiet  and  reserved,  but  pleasant  and  benevolent.  With  a 
closer  association,  Charity’s  respect  and  admiration  for 
this  man  soon  became  love,  and  she  and  Isaiah  were  mar¬ 
ried  on  March  20,  1801. 

Isaiah  Lynch  made  no  profession  of  faith,  yet  he  at¬ 
tended  the  services  of  the  Quakers,  and  his  doors  were 
ever  open  to  members  of  the  Society.  He  was  never  so 
happy  as  when  entertaining  their  visiting  ministers.  He 
was  not  a  Quaker,  but  the  fact  that  he  was  in  accord  with 
the  Society,  and  was  connected  with  no  other  church,  made 
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it  possible  for  Charity  to  marry  him  without  losing  her 
membership  in  the  Bush  River  Meeting. 

Charity  was  twenty-one  when  she  was  married  and 
went  to  her  new  home  on  Saluda  River.  Before  the  close 
of  the  year,  on  December  29,  1801,  a  daughter  was  bom. 
They  named  the  baby  Sarah,  for  Isaiah’s  first  wife  and 
Charity’s  sister.  In  March,  1803,  was  born  another  daugh¬ 
ter,  whom  they  called  Rebecca.  Isaiah  and  Charity  each 
had  a  sister  named  Rachel,  and  when  the  third  child  came, 
before  the  close  of  1804,  they  called  her  Rachel. 

The  Lynches  were  a  happy  family,  although  they  had 
cause  for  anxiety  on  account  of  the  menace  of  slavery. 
Zachariah  Dix  no  w»  made  his  visit  to  Bush  River,  and  those 
who  had  not  already  decided  to  find  homes  in  the  newly 
opened  country  beyond  the  broad  Ohio  River  were  con¬ 
vinced  that  they  should  make  this  move. 

Charity  and  Isaiah  joined  in  this  great  adventure. 
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The  exodus  of  Quakers  from  the  Bush  River  settlement 
in  South  Carolina  was  begun  before  the  visit  of  Zachariah 
Dix.  The  early  cabin  homes  were  replaced  by  fine  frame 
houses,  and  these  people  enjoyed  all  the  luxuries  com¬ 
patible  with  their  creed.  The  slave  problem  long  had  troub¬ 
led  many  of  them,  and  the  desire  to  escape  the  environ¬ 
ment  of  slavery  fast  became  greater  than  their  love  for  the 
southern  homes.  The  Continental  Congress  dedicated  the 
Northwest  Territory  to  perpetual  freedom,  and,  after  1795, 
when  General  Wayne  made  his  treaty  with  the  Indians, 
this  country  was  considered  safe  from  savage  warfare.  Ru¬ 
mors  concerning  the  northern  haven  reached  Bush  River, 
and  Abijah  O’Neall  and  Samuel  Kelly  decided  to  visit  the 
new  country,  and  learn  first-hand  what  were  its  virtues. 

The  O’Nealls  and  Kellys  were  neighbors  of  the  Haskets. 
All  were  Quakers,  and  there  was  the  additional  bond  of 
having  faced  together  the  terrors  of  the  Revolution.  The 
Quakers,  as  noncombatants,  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
American  soldiers  as  well  as  from  the  British.  Just  before 
the  Battle  of  Cowpens,  some  British  officers  encamped  on 
the  G’Neali  farm  waylaid  Abijah,  and  questioned  him  con¬ 
cerning  the  American  forces.  Abijah’s  sympathies  were  for 
his  countrymen.  In  an  endeavor  to  make  him  speak,  the 
soldiers  struck  him  over  the  head  with  their  bayonets  un¬ 
til  his  scalp  was  in  tatters.  He  was  found,  unconscious,  and 
taken  to  the  Kelly  home,  where  he  was  cared  for  until  able 

to  be  taken  to  his  own  home. 

Anna  Kelly  became  Abijah’s  wife  three  years  later.  She 
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inherited  a  large  number  of  slaves,  but  the  Kellys,  as  well 
as  the  O’Nealls  were  troubled  by  the  slave  problem.  So  it 
happened  that  Abijah  and  Anna’s  brother  Samuel  went  to 
investigate  the  land  across  the  broad  Ohio  River,  from 
which  the  state  later  took  its  name. 

More  beautiful  and  fertile  farmlands  than  those  of  the 
Miami  valleys  may  not  be  found.  Anyone  familiar  with  the 
pretty  streams  and  fine  woodlands  east  of  the  Little  Miami 
and  north  of  Caesar’s  Creek  can  picture  what  Abijah  and 
Samuel  found  there  late  in  May,  1798.  It  was  a  nature- 
lover’s  paradise,  and  when,  in  September,  these  young  hus¬ 
bands  returned  to  their  families,  they  had  an  option  on 
more  than  three  thousand  acres  of  Miami  land. 

All  possible  speed  was  made  in  preparing  for  the  great 
change.  Other  families  joined  the  O’Nealls  and  Kellys.  The 
Bush  River  farms  were  sold,  although  they  brought  less 
than  half  of  their  estimated  value.  The  neighboring  plant¬ 
ers,  knowing  that  nothing  would  stop  the  Quakers  when 
a  principle  was  at  stake,  took  advantage  of  the  opportun¬ 
ity  to  buy  valuable  land  at  a  low  price. 

The  greatest  difficulty  for  the  Quakers  was  arranging 
to  free  their  slaves.  However,  they  worked  it  out,  and  a  few 
old  faithfuls  were  taken  north  and  cared  for  as  long  as  they 
lived. 

When  the  O’Nealls  and  Kellys  secured  their  extensive 
holdings,  there  were  seven  families  at  Waynesville,  the  vil¬ 
lage  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Little  Miami  River.  Others 
came  each  year,  until  this  Quaker  settlement  was  made  up 
largely  of  families  from  the  Bush  River  valley. 

Charity  and  Isaiah  Lynch  came  to  Waynesville  late  in 
the  fall  of  1805,  by  which  time  so  many  friends  and  rela¬ 
tives  were  there  that  it  seemed  more  like  getting  back 
home  than  coming  to  a  new  country. 

The  emigrants  traveled  in  companies.  Each  family  had 
its  own  wagon,  and  those  who  took  slaves  provided  an 
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extra  wagon  for  them.  Some  left  fine  homes,  and  managed 
to  make  room  for  treasured  pieces  of  furniture;  but,  for 
the  most  part,  the  loads  were  lightened  to  the  bare  neces¬ 
sities.  In  addition  to  gun  and  powder-horn,  flint  stone  and 
punk,  each  wagon  held  a  few  chairs,  beds  and  bedding, 
loom,  spinning  wheel,  dasher  churn,  cranes,  andirons, 
pewter  dishes,  axe,  and  plow.  A  generous  tar  bucket  hung 
from  the  axle,  and  various  iron  kettles  and  wooden  buck¬ 
ets  adorned  the  wagon’s  exterior. 

Those  were  times  of  frequent  transitions.  In  the  history 
of  certain  families,  the  homeland  changed  with  each  gen¬ 
eration.  They  were  not  mere  rovers,  out  for  adventure, 
but  true  pioneers,  seeking  to  establish  good  homes  in  the 
best  locations.  They  loved  the  homes  they  left,  and  cher¬ 
ished  reminders  of  them.  Those  keepsakes  were  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation,  becoming  more  pre¬ 
cious  with  each  change  of  ownership. 

When  Isaiah  Lynch  started  for  the  Northwest  Territory, 
his  most  cherished  possession  was  a  tiny  chest  which  his 
grandfather  Lynch,  in  1725,  brought  from  the  home  across 
the  Atlantic.  On  a  bit  of  paper,  pasted  as  a  lining  to  the 
chest  lid,  was  printed  “the  nyneth  day  of  July  in  the  yeare 
of  our  Lord,  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty  six.” 

During  the  journey  north,  someone  on  horseback  kept 
in  the  lead,  with  eyes  open  and  ears  alert  to  sense  lurking 
danger.  The  company  with  which  Charity  and  Isaiah  trav¬ 
eled  had  the  advantage  of  reports  from  those  who  had  gone 
earlier,  as  to  which  was  the  best  route  to  follow;  but,  at 
best,  all  routes  were  mere  trails  through  the  forest.  To 
Saluda  Gap  the  way  was  familiar;  thence  the  trail  led  to 
Asheville,  North  Carolina;  along  French  Broad  River;  past 
Bald  Mountain  to  Greenville,  Tennessee;  then  through 
Cumberland  Gap  to  Lexington,  Kentucky;  and  on  to  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio  River. 

The  long  and  difficult  journey  was  not  without  its 
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pleasures.  At  nightfall  each  family  built  its  own  fire  and 
cooked  the  frugal  meal;  but  later  all  gathered  in  one 
group,  told  stories,  and  laid  plans  for  the  days  ahead.  The 
older  children  walked  most  of  the  way,  keeping  close  to 
the  wagons,  and  made  a  game  of  the  adventure.  Little 
Sarah  Ann  Lynch  was  not  five  years  old,  but  the  thrills 
and  terrors  of  the  journey  were  so  vividly  stamped  on  her 
child-mind,  that  time  never  erased  their  impressions.  She 
begged  to  sit  on  the  front  seat  of  the  huge,  springless,  cov¬ 
ered  wagon,  where,  cuddled  close  to  her  father,  she  could 
watch  the  mountains  or  the  Indians  or  even  the  horses 
which  Isaiah  deftly  guided  over  the  ofttimes  perilous  route. 

There  was  no  traveling  on  First-day,  which  was  the 
Lord's  day.  The  horses  and  cattle  were  allowed  to  graze 
and  rest,  and  when  the  sun  reached  the  place  in  the  heav¬ 
ens  which  indicated  the  regular  hour  for  worship,  the 
travelers  gathered  for  the  customary  observance.  Chairs 
were  taken  from  the  wagons  to  make  the  older  people 
comfortable.  With  the  vaulted  heavens  for  a  roof,  and  the 
spaces  between  the  trees  for  the  aisles  of  their  meeting 
place,  they  worshiped  God  “in  the  manner  of  Friends." 

The  home  of  the  Cherokee  Indians  was  in  Tennessee, 
and  although  the  Quakers  always  were  friendly  with  the 
Indians,  the  days  spent  passing  through  this  country  were 
filled  with  apprehension.  The  most  difficult  part  of  the 
journey  was  through  the  Clinch  Mountains.  Here  the  grade 
was  so  steep  that  several  horses  were  hitched  to  the  wagon 
selected  to  be  taken  to  the  top.  While  some  of  the  men  re¬ 
turned  with  extra  teams  to  bring  up  the  next  wagon,  others 
fastened  heavy  ropes  to  the  one  ready  for  the  descent.  By 
wrapping  the  ropes  around  tree  trunks,  and  gradually  let¬ 
ting  them  out,  each  wagon  was  guided  down  to  safety. 

During  the  seventh  week  these  frontiersmen  glimpsed 
the  waters  of  the  Ohio  River,  and  knew  that  their  jour¬ 
ney’s  end  was  near.  The  river  was  reached  at  a  point  where 
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a  ferry  to  Cincinnati  was  in  operation,  and  the  travelers 
were  ferried  across,  two  wagons  at  a  time.  All  Ohio  River 
villages  were  trading  stations,  and  Cincinnati  with  its 
forty  houses  and  two  general  stores  was  one  of  the  most 
important.  Here  they  purchased  needed  supplies  before 
they  went  on  to  the  walnut-wooded  hills  where  they 
camped  for  the  night. 

Lebanon,  an  active  inland  trading  post,  was  about  thir¬ 
ty  miles  away  and  there  was  a  well-defined  trail,  easy  to 
follow.  Lagging  spirits  revived  at  the  prospect  of  soon 
being  with  old  friends.  Aching  backs  and  cramped  limbs 
made  welcome  the  thought  of  real  beds.  Autumn,  with 
lavish  hand,  had  painted  the  whole  countryside  in  bright¬ 
est  hues;  but  there  was  a  frosty  nip  to  the  air — something 
to  which  these  people  were  unaccustomed. 

Quakers  left  them  latch-strings  out.  Most  of  the  homes 
at  Waynesville,  nine  miles  beyond  Lebanon,  already  were 
overcrowded,  but  there  was  found  room  and  to  spare  for 
the  Lynches  and  their  traveling  companions.  These  first 
settlers  had  lived  in  wagons  until  their  sharp  axes  had 
hewn  and  split  sufficient  logs  for  cabins. 

How  happy  now  were  these  pioneers  that  they  could 
open  their  homes  to  their  friends,  and  what  happy  gather¬ 
ings  there  were  around  the  big  open  fireplaces,  where 
huge  backlogs  snapped  and  sparkled,  sending  myriads  of 
tiny  sparks  along  with  the  pungent  wood  smoke  up  the 
chimneys,  in  defiance  of  the  autumn  chill. 

The  streets  of  Waynesville  were  named  according  to  the 
custom  in  all  river  towns.  The  one  parallel  with  and  a 
little  distance  back  from  the  Little  Miami  was  Water 
Street.  Another  block  up  the  side  of  the  hill  which  rose 
from  the  west  bank  of  the  river  was  Main  Street,  which 
was  a  part  of  the  highway  coming  from  Cincinnati  and 
Lebanon,  and  going  on  to  Xenia,  Springfield,  and,  later, 
Columbus,  when,  in  1816,  it  became  the  capital  of  the 
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young  state.  Still  farther  up  the  hillside  were  Third  and 
Fourth  streets.  The  intersecting  streets  were  South,  High, 
Miami,  and  North  streets.  High  Street  might  well  have 
been  called  Steep  Street — the  grade  was  difficult  at  the 
beginning  and  from  Third  Street  on  the  ascent  was  so 
abrupt  that  the  best  way  up  was  to  go  around  the  block. 

The  plat  of  the  town  allowed  for  a  public  square  at  the 
intersection  of  Main  and  High  streets.  This  was  formed 
by  taking  from  Wabash,  Miami,  Scioto,  and  Ohio  squares, 
the  four  cornering  there,  a  triangular  piece,  measuring 
back  one  hundred  feet  each  way  from  the  corners.  The 
town  blocks  were  called  “squares”  and  were  given  names 
by  which  to  distinguish  them. 

The  pioneers  who  came  ahead  of  Charity  and  Isaiah 
Lynch  settled,  for  the  most  part,  on  farms  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  village.  Thus  it  happened  that  Isaiah  was  able  to  se¬ 
lect  for  his  home  site  the  most  desirable  location  within 
the  village.  Here  he  built  a  two-story  frame  house,  far 
enough  up  the  hillside  to  afford  a  delightful  view  east¬ 
ward  across  the  fertile  fields  to  the  winding  channel  of 
the  Little  Miami  and  the  wooded  hills  beyond. 

The  Lynch  home  was  on  the  Main  Street  side  of  Wabash 
Square.  The  nearby  town  tavern  made  the  public  square 
a  hustling,  bustling  place  on  the  days  when  the  stage¬ 
coach  made  its  stop.  Indeed,  the  tavern  was  the  center  of 
much  activity  on  almost  every  day.  State  and  national 
officials,  all  persons  business-bent,  home  seekers  and  pleas¬ 
ure  seekers,  traveled  horseback,  and  the  taverns  were 
much  frequented. 

As  soon  as  a  few  Quaker  families  had  settled  near 
Waynesviile  they  began  holding  meetings.  In  1803,  by  the 
regular  process,  the  Miami  Monthly  Meeting  was  formed — 
the  first  Quaker  Meeting  north  of  the  Ohio  and  west  of 
the  Hocking  River.  These  meetings  were  held  in  private 
homes,  and  at  the  November  business  meeting  it  was  re- 
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corded  that  there  was  “no  unbecoming  behavior  Remark¬ 
able,  Except  Drowsiness  prevails  over  some  at  times. ” 

Several  acres  were  purchased  at  the  top  of  the  hill  west 
of  town,  and  before  the  close  of  1804  a  log  meeting-house 
was  erected.  The  managers  met  with  a  new  and  difficult 
problem.  Nothing  concerning  the  erection  of  the  meeting¬ 
house  is  recorded  in  the  minutes,  but  it  has  been  stated 
that  Charity  Cook,  who  was  among  the  first  to  come  to 
Waynesville,  declared  that  the  place  where  she  communed 
with  God  should  have  nothing  so  worldly  as  a  fireplace, 
which  some  thought  the  severe  winters  made  necessary. 
The  group  compromised  by  building  two  stone  hearths 
upon  which,  long  before  time  for  meeting  “to  set,”  fires 
of  hickory  wood  were  started  and  reduced  to  glowing 
embers  which  radiated  warmth.  Charcoal-burning  foot- 
stoves  or  hot  stones  wrapped  in  cloth  were  brought  along 
for  the  comfort  and  protection  of  the  aged  and  less  rug¬ 
ged  worshipers. 

The  number  of  Quakers  increased  so  rapidly  in  this 
neighborhood  and  throughout  the  surrounding  counties 
that  soon  the  Miami  Meeting  had  “indulged”  a  dozen  or 
more  other  meetings.  Each  meeting-house  was  built  near 
some  stream  from  which  the  meeting  usually  took  its 
name.  Thus  came  to  be  the  Lee’s  Creek,  Todd’s  Fork,  West 
Branch,  Elk  Creek,  Caesar’s  Creek,  Turtle  Creek,  Clear 
Creek,  and  Fall  Creek  Meetings.  Soon  there  was  a  second 
meeting  on  Todd’s  Fork,  so  these  two  lost  their  aquatic 
names  and  became  Center  and  Springfield  Meetings,  after 
those  in  North  Carolina  from  which  some  of  the  people 
emigrated. 

Abijah  O’Neall  and  Samuel  Kelly  had  asked  for  their 
certificates  of  withdrawal  from  the  Bush  River  Meeting. 
After  months  of  deliberation,  the  committee  appointed  to 
look  into  the  matter  refused  to  give  their  sanction,  on  the 
grounds  that  it  was  an  insane  idea  for  a  man  to  take  his 
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family  into  the  wilderness.  Abijah  and  Samuel  had  seen 
the  country  and  felt  that  they  were  doing  the  right  thing. 
They  were  vexed  at  such  treatment,  but  were  not  turned 
from  their  purpose. 

Within  a  few  years  the  venture  into  the  wilderness  had 
proved  so  successful  that  when  the  Lynches  came  Charity 
had  no  difficulty  in  securing  her  certificate.  She  was  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  member  of  the  Miami  Monthly  Meeting  on 
the  14th  day  of  Eighth  month,  1806.  It  was  entered  thus  in 
the  minute-book. 

When  Mary  Lynch  was  born,  about  six  weeks  later,  she 
was  the  first  of  the  Lynch  children  to  have  a  birthright 
membership  in  the  Miami  Meeting.  Charity  and  Isaiah 
now  had  four  little  girls,  and  four  boys  were  born  during 
the  next  seven  years.  They  were  named  Thomas  Hasket, 
Elijah,  Isaac,  and  William  Mercer.  Little  William  tarried 
but  a  few  months,  and  when  he  died,  late  in  the  summer 
of  1813,  he  was  the  first  of  the  family  to  be  laid  in  the  bury- 
ing-ground  at  Waynesville. 

The  few  years  preceding  the  death  of  her  baby  were 
perhaps  the  happiest  in  Charity’s  life.  Her  mother-heart 
welcomed  the  little  ones.  Bearing  and  raising  children  was 
no  small  task  in  pioneer  days;  but  it  was  not  as  hard  for 
Charity  as  for  her  many  friends  who  had  the  harder  tasks 
of  farm  life.  The  Lynches  lived  in  a  comfortable  frame 
house,  while  many  of  the  well-to-do  farmers  were  still 
living  in  cabin  homes.  Yet  the  farmers’  wives  accepted 
conditions  with  calm  cheerfulness.  They  were  having  it 
hard  that  they  might  leave  fine  inheritances  for  their  chil¬ 
dren.  They  drudged,  but  they  felt  the  poetry  in  life  and 
often  tried  to  express  it. 

Too  much  of  this  poetry  was  of  death  and  the  grave,  but 
some  depicted  home  life  so  vividly  that  we  easily  forgive 
the  many  departures  from  the  laws  of  rhetoric  and  versi¬ 
fication.  One  young  mother  near  Waynesville  felt  such 
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pride  in  her  bright  but  mischievous  baby  that  she  told 
of  his  antics  in  rhyme.  One  busy  morning  she  left  Thomas 
playing  on  the  cabin  floor  while  she  went  to  gather  brush 
to  start  the  fire  for  dinner.  While  she  scrubbed  the  floor 
where  the  child  had  broken  eggs  during  her  short  absence, 
he  scattered  the  contents  of  a  trunk.  While  she  remedied 
this,  he  took  food  and  dishes  from  the  cupboard.  While 
she  replaced  these,  he  ran  to  the  hearth  with  a  tin-cup, 
scooped  up  some  ashes  and  emptied  them  into  the  water 
bucket.  Carrying  water  was  no  light  task,  but  she  saved 
for  washing  lye  what  he  had  ruined  for  household  pur¬ 
poses,  and  hurried  off  to  the  spring.  Returning,  she  found 
he  had  removed  some  loose  boards,  and  crawled  under 
the  floor,  where  he  was  gleefully  throwing  dirt  all  over 
himself. 


I  dress  and  wash  him  clean  again, 

Though  dressing,  washing  seem  in  vain. 

Empty  the  dinner-pot  was  setting, 

The  fire  was  out,  the  wood  was  waiting, 

A  cheese  curd  stood  neglected  by, 

And  wool  in  fleeces  round  did  lie. 

The  mother  hurried  to  get  her  husband’s  dinner,  and 
little  Thomas  went  to  the  smokehouse  to  play.  When  she 
rang  the  dinner  bell,  the  child  came  running. 

A  Candle  in  each  hand  he  brought  me, 

Strip!  to  the  wick,  and  thus  he  taught  me 
The  secret  of  his  enterprise. 

Twas  innocence  without  disguise. 

The  mother  ran  to  view  the'  wreckage  in  the  smoke¬ 
house.  When  little  Thomas  saw  her  altered  look,  he  began 
to  cry,  and  threw  himself  on  the  floor. 

There  soon  he  fell  to  sleeping  sweetly. 

I  kissed  him,  satisfied  completely 
For  all  the  trouble  he  had  given. 

And  thus  we  made  the  balance  even. 
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Charity  did  not  lose  her  babies  under  a  cabin  floor,  as 
did  Fannie  Butterworth;  yet  she  knew  few  idle  hours,  for 
there  was  always  the  sewing,  spinning,  and  candle  dip¬ 
ping,  in  addition  to  the  regular  household  cares. 

The  Friends  Meeting  at  Waynesville,  Ohio,  attracted 
Quakers  from  the  south  and  east,  and  they  were  cultured 
folks.  At  almost  the  same  time  that  the  Lynches  reached 
the  new  home,  there  arrived  from  Pipe  Creek,  Maryland, 
a  man  who  became  a  foremost  figure  in  that  part  of  the 
state.  This  was  Joel  Wright,  a  surveyor  of  rare  ability, 
later  commissioned  by  the  Ohio  State  Legislature  to  lay 
out  Columbus  for  the  state’s  capital.  Joel  made  several 
trips  across  the  mountains,  on  surveying  tours  in  the  new 
state,  particularly  in  the  Miami  valleys.  So  well  pleased 
was  he  with  the  country  around  Waynesville  that  after 
the  death  of  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Farquhar  Wright,  he  and 
his  six  children  located  there.  Joel  was  an  older  man  than 
was  Isaiah  Lynch,  but  they  became  close  friends,  and  the 
friendship  with  Joel’s  son,  Jonathan,  was  a  comfort  to 
Charity  throughout  her  life. 

The  first  clerk  of  the  Miami  Meeting  was  Samuel  Linton, 
from  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania.  He  also  was  a  widower, 
and  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Harvey  Linton,  had  left  five  chil¬ 
dren  to  his  care. 

The  Furnases  were  among  the  South  Carolina  friends 
who  welcomed  the  Lynches  to  Waynesville.  In  1803,  they 
came  from  Pine  Creek  Meeting,  which  was  not  far  from 
the  Bush  River  settlement.  Robert  Furnas  was  the  village 
blacksmith,  but  he  was  also  a  surveyor.  Moreover,  his 
services  were  in  demand  as  physician  or  surgeon,  and  to 
draw  up  wills  and  contracts,  for  which  he  never  accepted 
any  pay.  He  was  a  clerk  at  the  meeting,  and  was  known 
for  his  punctuality.  He  attended  all  religious  gatherings, 
but  preferred  to  be  absent  rather  than  break  his  rule  of 
being  prompt.  It  is  told  of  him  that  on  a  certain  Sabbath 
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morning  his  broad-brimmed  beaver  hat  was  not  in  its  ac¬ 
customed  place,  and,  rather  than  waste  one  precious  mo¬ 
ment  looking  for  it,  he  went  to  meeting  bareheaded. 

Abijah  O’Neall  was  as  important  a  figure  in  Waynes- 
ville  as  he  and  his  father  before  him  had  been  at  Bush 
River.  He  was  none  the  less  esteemed  because  of  a  few 
personal  peculiarities.  He  refused  to  sleep  on  the  billowy 
feather  beds  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  pioneer  women,  pre¬ 
ferring  and  insisting  on  ticks  filled  with  fresh  straw.  Spir¬ 
ituous  liquor  was  considered  almost  a  necessity  to  the 
welfare  of  these  hard-working  people,  but  he  never 
touched  it,  and  was  also  a  teetotaler  in  the  use  of  tobacco, 
coffee,  and  tea.  He  was  subject  to  headaches,  due  to  the  ill- 
treatment  he  had  received  from  the  British  soldiers,  and 
always  had  three  holes  made  in  the  top  of  his  beaver  hat. 
These,  he  thought,  kept  the  pain  from  being  so  severe. 

When  Abijah  freed  his  slaves,  he  was  required  to  give 
bond  under  the  laws  of  South  Carolina  for  their  good  be¬ 
havior.  But  these  freed  blacks  were  forever  getting  them¬ 
selves  and  their  former  master  into  trouble.  Abijah  could 
not  side-step  these  responsibilities,  and  was  compelled  to 
make  three  trips  back  to  Newberry  District,  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  straightening  out  some  of  these 
tangles. 

These  Quakers  were  plain  people,  plain  in  “dress  and  ad¬ 
dress,”  and  they  were  the  ones  in  the  mind  of  the  modern 
poetess,  Esther  S.  Wallace,  who  wrote: 

The  broad-brimmed  hat  and  coat  of  gray 
Have  done  their  work  and  had  their  day. 

The  tender  thee  and  proper  thou 
Still  blesses  us,  we  scarce  know  how. 

The  silk  crepe  cap  and  kerchief  white 
Still  hold  sweet  memory  of  the  right, 

And  mother’s  dress  of  sober  gray 
Grows  dearer  to  us,  day  by  day. 

For  oh!  The  love  and  tenderness 
That  came  to  us  in  Quaker  dress. 
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Joel  Wright  had  had  broad  educational  advantages,  and 
Afoijah  O’Neall  secured  his  services  as  schoolmaster  for 
the  O’Neall  children.  In  order  that  other  children  of  the 
community  might  have  the  advantage  of  JoeFs  teaching, 
Afoijah  gave  the  use  of  a  room  in  his  home  for  a  school¬ 
room.  Barefoot  and  clad  in  homespun,  the  children  came 
long  distances  to  recite  the  alphabet,  and  to  learn  the  sin¬ 
gle  and  double  rule  of  three.  Boys  from  five  to  fifteen 
years  of  age  attended  services  at  the  meeting-house  in  the 
same  garb  they  wore  to  school.  Perhaps  there  was  a  little 
extra  scrubbing  of  hands  and  faces,  and  more  care  taken 
to  make  unruly  locks  stay  in  place. 

The  meeting-house  was  the  social  center  of  the  commun¬ 
ity.  There  was  no  Sunday  School,  but  children  came  with 
their  elders  to  all  the  regular  services.  The  second  weekly 
service  of  worship  was  held  on  Fifth-day,  the  day  for  the 
monthly  business  meeting,  allowing  an  extra  day  each 
month  for  uninterrupted  farm  work.  There  was  a  deep 
sense  of  creed  loyalty  which  brought  out  the  entire  mem¬ 
bership,  including  hired  help,  who  lost  no  pay  because  of 
the  time  absent  from  work. 

There  were  turbulent  and  self-willed  persons  among 
these  good  Quakers,  and  a  few  were  disowned  for  such 
offenses  as  excessive  drinking,  offering  to  fight,  using  bad 
language,  neglecting  meeting,  mustering,  and  attending 
singing  school. 

In  1811,  a  large  brick  structure  was  erected  on  a  rise  of 
ground  near  the  old  meeting-house.  When  Charity  Lynch 
worshiped  here,  horseback  was  the  most  common  mode 
of  travel.  Mounting  blocks  were  conveniently  located,  but 
here  they  were  called  ‘upping  blocks.”  The  springless 
carryalls  were  slow  in  coming  into  use  and  were  a  leisurely 
method  of  travel. 

In  the  early  history  of  Miami  Meeting,  the  young  peo¬ 
ple  did  not  go  buggy  riding,  but  they  did  go  to  meeting. 
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Those  in  outlying  districts  stopped  for  others  along  the 
way  until  twenty  or  thirty  couples  might  be  in  one  com¬ 
pany  by  the  time  they  reached  their  destination.  The  older 
folks  also  came  on  horseback,  and  continued  this  mode  of 
travel,  even  though  some  of  them  were  over  ninety  years 
of  age.  Long  hitching  racks  were  a  necessary  part  of  the 
outdoor  equipment  at  the  meeting-house,  and  row  upon 
row  of  carriage  sheds  were  later  erected  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  the  horses,  as  well  as  the  new  vehicles,  from 
inclement  weather. 

Life  flowed  evenly  and  happily  for  Charity  and  Isaiah 
Lynch  till  the  fall  of  1813.  They  took  life  seriously  but 
serenely.  Little  happenings  made  deep  impressions.  Many 
years  later,  the  descendants  of  the  oldest  child  marveled 
at  her  memories  of  the  trip  in  the  covered  wagon;  but  her 
brother’s  memories  were  more  remarkable.  Isaac  himself 
doubted  the  authenticity  of  some  of  the  pictures  he  found 
hanging  on  memory’s  wall;  but  when  he  described  them 
to  his  old  mother  she  said  that  the  names  and  places  were 
real. 

The  simple,  homely  scenes  made  their  impression  on 
Isaac  before  he  was  three  years  old.  One  scene  showed  a 
clear  but  moonless  night,  with  many  twinkling  stars.  There 
was  a  room  in  a  strange  house,  probably  the  Pugh  home, 
but  his  mother  was  there,  and  the  woman  of  the  house, 
and  also  a  little  girl  whom  they  called  Leah.  The  table  was 
set  for  supper,  and  a  bright  fire  glowed.  In  front  of  this 
fire  Isaac  sat  in  a  little  chair,  and  watched  the  steam  escap¬ 
ing  from  a  teakettle  on  the  hearth. 

Another  of  these  early  pictures  was  of  his  father  start¬ 
ing  up  the  street.  Isaac’s  memory  that  the  street  was  steep 
and  stony  identifies  the  place  as  High  Street  near  their 
home.  When  the  father  saw  that  the  child  was  following, 
he  kindly,  but  firmly,  bade  him  return  to  the  house,  and 
little  Isaac  cried  from  disappointment. 
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The  simple  life  of  the  Quakers,  with  few  outside  pleas¬ 
ures,  developed  a  strong  bond  between  parents  and  chil¬ 
dren.  It  is  generally  thought  that  they  were  stem  people, 
living  lives  of  repression.  This  is  far  from  being  true.  They 
took  delight  in  little  things,  and  were  quick  to  see  the  hu¬ 
morous  side  of  everyday  happenings.  In  Quaker  families 
was  found  an  understanding  which  enriched  their  lives  far 
beyond  anything  that  could  come  from  material  wealth. 
Many  Quakers  had  great  wealth,  but  this  was  not  the 
source  of  their  contentment. 

Before  the  fleeting  visit  of  their  last  baby,  Charity  and 
Isaiah  decided  to  sell  the  house  on  Main  Street,  and  build 
a  larger  one.  It  is  possible  that  they  preferred  a  home  not 
quite  so  near  the  tavern.  There  was  an  acre  in  the  grounds 
on  Main  Street,  and  now  they  bought  a  three  and  a  half 
acre  plot,  up  near  the  new  meeting-house. 

David  Jones  was  the  carpenter  for  the  new  house.  He 
had  been  a  friend  in  South  Carolina,  and  often  they  re¬ 
called  a  humorous  little  incident  between  David  and  Char¬ 
ity's  brother,  Isaac  Hasket.  Isaac  was  a  large,  strong  man, 
modest  and  diffident,  but  quick  to  see  a  joke.  One  grind¬ 
ing  day  at  the  mill  on  Bush  River,  Isaac,  waiting  his  turn, 
warmed  himself  at  an  outdoor  fire.  On  his  way  to  the  mill 
this  day,  David  fell  into  the  river.  Crawling  out,  he  sought 
warmth  from  the  fire  near  which  Isaac  was  standing.  To 
cover  his  embarrassment,  David  said:  ‘‘Isaac,  thee  sees  I'm 
a  Baptist,  but  I  suppose  thee  is  still  a  Quaker.”  ‘‘Yes,” 
said  Isaac,  “I  believe  in  going  to  the  fire  this  cool  morning, 
but  thee  believes  in  going  into  the  water.” 

David  Jones  had  the  new  house  almost  completed  (a 
porch  was  yet  to  be  added)  when  Isaiah  was  taken  down 
with  typhoid  fever.  Charity  still  was  grieving  for  the  lost 
baby.  In  her  weakened  condition  she  was  forced  to  muster 
every  particle  of  reserve  strength  and  self-control  to  meet 
the  anxiety  and  physical  effort  of  caring  for  a  very  sick 
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husband.  During  four  weeks  they  fought  for  his  life,  hop- 
ing  against  hope,  and  realizing  that  it  was  a  losing  fight. 

When  not  in  the  delirium  of  fever,  Isaiah  expressed 
great  anxiety  for  the  children,  and  often  said  that  his  great¬ 
est  desire  was  to  have  them  religiously  instructed.  He 
wished  to  be  spared  to  rear  them,  but  when  he  saw  that 
this  was  not  to  be,  he  was  “much  resigned.”  He  had  told 
Charity  about  the  void  he  felt  in  his  own  life  through 
never  having  known  a  father’s  love  and  companionship, 
and  he  had  wished  his  own  children  to  have  in  full  meas¬ 
ure  that  which  he  had  missed;  but,  before  his  boys  were 
old  enough  to  have  understanding  memories  of  their  fath¬ 
er,  he  was  taken  from  them. 

During  his  illness,  Isaiah  often  spoke  of  the  love  which 
filled  his  heart,  and  he  died,  “in  peace  with  man  and  God,” 
on  July  27,  1814.  He  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  Quaker  bury- 
ing -ground  where,  less  than  a  year  before,  they  had  bur¬ 
ied  little  William.  The  unaffected  burial  rites  of  the  Quak¬ 
ers  barred  the  erection  of  inscribed  monuments,  and  sim¬ 
ple  slabs  of  rock  of  nature’s  own  forming  marked  the  spots 
where  Charity’s  dear  ones  lay. 

Her  heart  torn  with  grief,  and  her  body  weakened  with 
the  long  strain,  Charity  knew  not  which  way  to  turn.  Her 
thoughts  wTere  ever  with  the  ones  who  had  left  the  family 
circle,  but  there  were  seven  children  needing  her  loving 
care  more  than  ever  before.  Their  young  minds  were  be¬ 
wildered  by  losing  the  well-loved  father,  and  at  seeing 
their  mother  so  changed  from  the  calm,  sweet  woman 
who  had  met  their  every  need. 

The  problems  Charity  must  now  face  placed  too  great  a 
strain  on  the  sensitive  mother-heart,  and  her  last  threads 
of  endurance  snapped.  For  long  weeks  she  lay  in  a  state 
of  nervous  prostration,  while  loving  friends  attended  to 
the  requirements  of  the  sickroom. 

Sad  and  troublous  times  lay  ahead  for  Charity.  She  was 
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to  be  separated  from  her  children,  but  was  given  strength 
to  endure  “the  lonely  void  and  wilderness  travel/’  until 
the  time  when  she  could  come  out  on  the  open  road,  and 
beckon  her  children’s  return  to  her  heart  and  hearth. 


CHAPTER  III 


SCATTERED  HOMES 

The  First  Friends  Meeting  in  the  vicinity  of  Cincinna¬ 
ti,  Ohio,  was  established  in  the  summer  of  1815,  and  a  meet¬ 
ing-house  was  built  in  a  grove  some  distance  out  of  town. 
Previous  to  this,  Cincinnati  Quakers  availed  themselves 
of  every  opportunity  to  attend  meeting  at  Waynesville. 
It  was  a  long  journey  on  horseback,  over  rough  and  often 
muddy  roads,  but  visiting  Quakers  never  failed  to  find 
the  latchstrings  out  at  the  homes  in  Waynesville. 

Five  weeks  after  the  death  of  Isaiah  Lynch,  in  early 
September  of  1814,  Friends  Quarterly  Meeting  was  held 
at  Waynesville,  and  was  well  attended  by  Quakers  from 
all  the  surrounding  counties.  No  one  tried  the  latchstring 
at  the  Lynch  home.  It  was  doubtful  if  Charity  would  re¬ 
cover.  Even  now  she  was  unconscious  of  what  was  taking 
place.  So  it  was  decided  by  friends  of  the  family  that  the 
children  should  be  taken  to  homes  where  they  could  stay 
after  the  mother  died.  Kind  hearts  did  what  they  thought 
was  right  and  best. 

Twelve-year-old  Sarah  went  to  Lebanon  with  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  Canby,  The  doctor  was  the  best  physician  “in 
these  parts.”  Seth  and  Elizabeth  Smith,  two  elderly 
Friends  of  Green  Plain,  about  five  miles  above  the  falls  in 
the  Little  Miami  River,  took  Rebecca  and  Isaac,  with  the 
intention  of  raising  them  as  their  own.  Isaac  was  less  than 
three  years  of  age,  and  the  readjustment  wTas  easier  for 
him  than  for  the  others.  Rebecca  found  consolation  in  giv¬ 
ing  the  little  brother  her  devoted  care.  He  was  her  constant 
companion,  and  throughout  life  these  two  were  held  by 
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bonds  of  love  and  understanding  sealed  during  the  years 
they  lived  at  Green  Plain. 

Rachel,  Mary,  and  Thomas  were  taken  to  separate  homes 
in  Cincinnati,  and  Elijah  went  to  live  with  David  and  Polly 
Liittler,  not  far  from  Waynesville.  David  was  a  miller, 
good-natured  and  easygoing,  and  as  kind  as  he  knew  how 
to  be  to  the  little  boy.  Polly  was  a  long-necked,  keen-eyed, 
sharp-nosed  termagant,  who  ruled  her  husband  and  all 
about  her  with  an  iron  rod.  Those  were  dark  days  for  the 
child  so  recently  taken  from  his  mother’s  home.  Among 
the  farm  animals  which  he  helped  to  tend  he  found  his 
only  true  friend.  This  was  a  black  sheep,  which  was  butted 
around  and  driven  from  the  feeding  places  by  the  other 
sheep.  He  sensed  that  he  and  this  unfortunate  sheep  had  a 
fellow  feeling  for  each  other.  All  through  life,  Elijah  cher¬ 
ished  a  warm  and  kindly  feeling  for  all  sheep  and  especi¬ 
ally  for  black  ones. 

Rebecca  and  Isaac  found  their  farm  home  a  delightful 
place.  They  called  their  guardians  ‘  'grandfather  and  grand¬ 
mother.”  Seth  Smith  was  a  tall  man,  even-tempered  and 
well-informed.  Elizabeth  was  active  and  ‘driving.”  Her 
hands  never  were  idle,  and  she  tolerated  no  idleness  nor 
inefficiency  in  those  about  her.  Her  stores  of  cheese  and 
fruit,  her  blankets  and  snowy  linen,  and  every  thing  about 
the  house  showed  that  she  was  both  capable  and  indus¬ 
trious. 

Seth  Smith  had  known  backwoods  life  in  Virginia  and 
Kentucky,  and  had  adventures  among  the  Indians  in  those 
states  and  in  Ohio.  He  was  a  good  talker,  and  many  a  long 
winter  evening  was  spent  about  the  broad  fireplace,  listen¬ 
ing  with  rapt  attention  to  his  anecdotes  and  stories,  while 
grotesque  shadows  danced  upon  the  wall  opposite  the  fire 
in  the  deep-throated  chimney. 

The  War  of  1812  was  just  over.  About  a  mile  through 
the  woods  lived  a  family  named  Hix,  and  often,  through 
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the  summer  twilight,  from  the  Hix  farm  came  the  sound 
of  fife  and  drum.  It  was  the  harmless  echoing  of  a  war 
subsiding  into  peace,  and,  borne  on  the  still  evening  air, 
the  music  was  sweet  and  impressive  to  the  children,  how¬ 
ever  it  was  regarded  by  the  staid  old  Quakers,  who  relig¬ 
iously  repudiated  war,  and  did  not  approve  of  martial  mu¬ 
sic,  or  any  other  kind. 

The  farmhouse  was  a  one  and  a  half  story  structure  with 
a  porch  where  were  the  shelves  on  which  Elizabeth  Smith 
kept  her  fine  cheeses.  Within  were  two  rooms,  a  small  bed¬ 
room  and  the  large  room,  which  served  the  common  pur¬ 
pose  of  kitchen,  dining  room,  and  living  room.  Here  was 
the  big  fireplace,  with  its  crane  and  hooks  for  cooking 
utensils;  the  frying  pan,  and  the  big  cast-iron  oven.  The 
long-handled  shovel  and  tongs  stood  at  one  side  of  the 
hearth,  and  a  turkey  wing  for  brushing  back  the  ashes 
hung  convenient.  A  stairway  led  from  this  room  to  the 
loft  where  the  children  slept  close  under  the  roof,  on  whose 
shingles  the  pattering  rain  often  lulled  them  to  sleep. 

In  the  dooryard  was  a  smokehouse,  and  on  the  nearby 
ridge  was  the  log  barn.  At  the  foot  of  the  yard  was  a  clear 
and  free-flowing  spring.  On  one  side  of  the  house  was  the 
orchard,  beyond  which  were  the  woods  where  a  path  led 
to  the  little  log  schoolhouse.  On  the  other  side  stretched 
the  meadows  and  the  fields  where  planting  was  done  in 
the  spring;  and  where  later  was  heard  the  ringing  of  scythes 
during  haymaking  time.  Little  Isaac  did  not  live  here 
long  enough  to  learn  to  swing  a  scythe;  but,  when  a  very 
young,  curly-headed  boy,  he  spent  many  a  summer  day  in 
the  lower  field,  hoeing  corn.  His  bare  feet  sank  until  almost 
hidden  in  the  mellow  soil,  and  the  rasping,  rustling  blades 
of  young  corn  sounded  like  the  whisperings  of  unseen  spir¬ 
its.  Sometimes  a  summer  shower  came  on  so  suddenly  that 
there  was  no  time  to  seek  shelter  other  than  that  afforded 
by  the  widespreading  oak  trees  on  the  verge  of  the  field — 
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trees  left  from  the  forest  that  had  fallen  before  the  pio¬ 
neer’s  axe,  and  saved  for  the  very  purpose  of  sheltering 
the  laborers  from  both  sun  and  rain. 

Under  one  certain  tree  was  Isaac’s  favorite  cool  and 
shady  spot  where  he  had  his  “afternoon  piece,”  midway 
between  noon  and  sundown.  Rebecca  came,  bringing  rich 
milk,  cool  from  the  spring,  sweet  light  bread  cut  from  a 
loaf  as  big  around  as  a  grindstone,  and  twice  as  thick — 
salt-risen  bread,  baked  carefully  and  skillfully  in  the 
Dutch  oven;  and  fresh  golden  butter. 

When  the  corn  was  “laid  by”  there  were  other  farm 
tasks  for  Isaac,  while  Rebecca’s  hands  were  seldom  idle. 
The  children  went  to  school  when  winter  came.  On  their 
way  through  the  oak  woods  and  hazel  copses,  often  they 
were  startled  by  a  deer  leaping  across  the  path. 

Wild  animals  of  dangerous  character  still  were  in  Clarke 
and  Greene  counties  in  Ohio,  for  the  settlements  were 
few  and  far  between.  One  winter  morning  when  the  chil¬ 
dren  gathered  at  the  schoolhouse,  there  was  great  excite¬ 
ment  over  the  discovery,  in  the  big  road  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  away,  of  the  tracks  of  an  enormous  bear.  A  company 
of  hunters  organized  and  followed  the  tracks.  The  chase 
was  exciting  and  successful.  Isaac  never  forgot  the  taste 
of  that  bear  meat,  which  was  divided  among  the  members 
of  the  hunting  party.  He  examined  one  of  the  huge  paws 
with  awe,  and  afterward,  never  overcame  the  fear  of  meet¬ 
ing  a  big  bear  on  the  path  through  the  woods.  Every  stump, 
even  in  the  clearings,  suggested  an  angry  Bruin. 

Isaac  was  afraid  of  lurking  danger,  but  he  was  respon¬ 
sive  to  the  beauties  of  nature.  He  loved  the  birds.  In  spring 
and  summer  the  morning  air  was  full  of  sweet  sound.  The 
drumming  of  shy  pheasants  was  heard  on  autumn  days, 
when  the  air  was  warm  and  still,  and  when  the  dreamy 
landscape  appeared  veiled  in  a  smoky  mist,  and  distant 
objects  seemed  more  distant  still.  English  sparrows  and 
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starlings  were  unknown  at  that  early  date,  and  the  hoot 
of  an  owl  or  scream  of  a  blue  jay  were  the  sounds  nearest 
to  bird  music  during  winter.  It  may  be  that  a  subconscious 
sense  of  the  sorrow  which  touched  the  hearts  of  his  people 
made  Isaac  keenly  responsive  to  the  sadder  notes.  Mourn¬ 
ing  doves  and  whippoorwills  held  a  great  fascination  for 
him.  He  recognized  beauty  in  his  everyday  environment, 
and  thus  developed  a  trait  which  brought  him  pleasure  all 
through  life.  In  later  years,  he  purposely  passed  over  the 
memories  of  blistered  hands  and  aching  back,  which  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  long  days  spent  hoeing  corn,  and  to  him 
these  ever  were  ‘The  good  old  days.” 

During  the  four  years  following  Isaiah’s  death,  Charity 
seldom  came  to  Green  Plain,  and  Isaac’s  impression  of  how 
she  looked  became  dim.  When  Quaker  ladies  called,  Isaac 
eagerly  scanned  their  faces  to  see  if  his  mother  had  come. 
Charity  had  a  distinctive  feature,  by  which  she  never  could 
fail  to  be  identified  if  viewed  closely.  This  was  her  nose. 
There  was  nothing  peculiar  about  the  nose  itself,  but  on 
the  bridge,  in  a  position  to  support  her  glasses,  was  a  wart. 
Children  are  quick  to  notice  any  disfiguration  of  this  kind, 
and  little  Isaac  watched  all  the  Quaker  ladies  for  possible 
warts  on  their  noses. 

In  Warren  County,  where  Sarah  and  Elijah  found 
homes,  there  was  much  of  the  same  rural  simplicity  which 
formed  the  environment  of  Rebecca  and  Isaac,  but  land 
was  more  improved,  and  had  advanced  a  step  ahead  of  the 
time  when  deer  and  bears  were  commonly  encountered. 
Lebanon  was  larger  than  Waynesville,  but  was  a  village 
of  scattered  homes,  with  wooded  country  all  around.  Dr. 
Canby,  with  whose  family  Sarah  made  her  home,  was 
recognized  as  a  learned  man  in  his  profession.  He  made 
his  rounds  of  sick  calls  and  also  gave  instruction  to  am¬ 
bitious  young  men  who  wished  to  follow  in  his  steps.  While 
Sarah  was  a  member  of  the  Canby  household,  young  Sam- 
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uel  Woods  from  Springborough,  about  ten  miles  distant, 
also  became  one  of  the  family.  Samuel  had  taught  school 
a  few  terms,  and  had  studied  Latin  and  Greek.  Since  his 
ambition  was  to  become  a  doctor,  arrangements  were  made 
by  which  he  could  follow  a  full  course  in  the  study  of 
“physick.”  In  return  for  his  instruction  and  for  his  “board 
and  keep,”  Samuel  paid  Dr.  Canby  two  dollars  each  week. 
His  older  brother  John  taught  school  at  Springborough 
after  serving  in  the  army  during  the  War  of  1812,  and  now 
made  weekly  trips  to  Lebanon,  pursuing  studies  under 
the  eminent  barrister,  John  McLean.  Sarah  was  approach¬ 
ing  young  womanhood  when  she  met  the  Woods  boys. 
Samuel  became  almost  as  a  brother,  but  her  admiration 
for  John  was  of  a  different  quality. 

Rachel,  Mary,  and  Thomas  Lynch  lived  in  Cincinnati, 
a  little  town  on  the  Ohio  River.  This  was  an  important 
trading  center  and  bustled  with  activity.  The  children  were 
so  very  young  that  even  the  sight  of  new  steamboats  could 
not  make  them  forget  their  mother  and  their  home  in 
Waynesvilie.  Eight-year-old  Mary  was  a  sensitive  child, 
not  easily  understood  by  the  people  who  had  her.  The 
sudden  changes  which  lost  them  a  father,  and  reduced  the 
mother  to  a  condition  in  which  she  could  not  bid  them 
good-bye  when  they  were  taken  to  strange  homes  by 
strange  people,  were  bewildering,  and  the  loneliness  so 
great  that  little  Mary  grieved  herself  sick.  She  was  dimin¬ 
utive  like  her  mother,  and  had  a  delicate  constitution.  Her 
mild  and  loving  nature  could  not  stand  this  loveless  life. 

Mary’s  guardians  did  not  fathom  the  cause  of  her  illness, 
nor  could  they  have  given  her  what  she  needed,  but  there 
was  no  excuse  for  the  course  they  followed  when  the  child 
died.  They  were  not  concerned  enough  to  bear  the  little 
body  to  the  burying-ground  at  Waynesvilie,  but  turned 
it  over  to  the  Cincinnati  authorities  for  burial  in  the  pot¬ 
ter’s  field. 
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Charity  Lynch  was  thirty-five  when  she  was  left  a 
widow.  The  burden  which  fell  upon  her  shoulders  would 
have  been  great  for  even  a  stout  heart  and  strong  body. 
Charity  was  frail.  Mercifully,  she  was  not  conscious  of  the 
changes  which  had  taken  place.  When  the  turn  came,  and 
it  seemed  possible  that  she  might  live,  gradually  she  learn¬ 
ed  that  the  children  had  found  temporary  homes.  She  ac¬ 
cepted  this  temporarily,  but  determined  to  get  well  and 
eventually  to  provide  a  home  for  them.  The  very  house 
where  she  lay  sick  had  been  sold,  and  the  money  rein¬ 
vested.  Dr.  Lathrope  must  be  paid,  and  there  were  other 
petty  debts.  The  new  home  must  be  finished  and  sold  in 
order  to  pay  the  debts  and  buy  a  smaller  home.  This  would 
take  time,  but  it  was  work  waiting  for  Charity,  and  she 
nerved  herself  for  it. 

Her  strength  returned  slowly,  but  the  day  came  when 
she  was  able  to  sit  up  and  then  to  move  about  the  house. 
On  a  day  late  in  November  of  1814,  a  cold  rain  was  falling, 
and  the  water  was  running  in  rivulets  down  the  hillside 
near  the  house.  Charity  sat  reading  her  sheepskin-covered 
Bible,  and  the  steady  beat  of  the  rain  against  the  window 
panes  had  no  power  to  detract  from  the  consolation  and 
strength  she  drew  from  it.  She  needed  such  fortification 
just  now. 

A  knock  on  the  door  told  Charity  that  the  rain  had  not 
prevented  someone  from  calling.  In  answer  to  her  sum¬ 
mons,  a  friendly  neighbor  came  in  out  of  the  downpour. 
He  told  her  that  he  had  just  returned  from  Cincinnati. 
Eagerly  she  questioned  him  to  learn  if  her  children  were 
well  and  kindly  treated,  and  the  man’s  eyes  filled  with 
tears.  He  was  forced  to  tell  this  convalescing  mother  that 
little  Mary  was  dead.  The  heart-rending  separation  from 
this  child  had  been  made  final. 

These  bearers  of  sad  tidings!  The  house  where  Charity 
was  alone,  save  for  the  friends  who  came  to  supply  her 
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needs,  was  filled  with  reminders  of  Mary.  On  a  board  shelf, 
which  Isaiah  had  built,  were  the  dolls  and  toys  just  as  she 
had  left  them.  The  knowledge  of  Mary’s  death  could  not 
have  hastened  Charity’s  recovery,  unless  it  stirred  her 
lagging  spirits  to  make  an  extra  effort  to  bring  quickly  the 
time  when  she  could  have  her  remaining  children  close 
around  her,  under  her  guardian  eye  and  protective  care. 

In  the  spring  of  1815,  Charity  was  able  to  go  to  Cincin¬ 
nati,  where  she  rented  a  house  and  took  boarders,  and  had 
Thomas  and  Rachel  with  her.  Her  search  for  the  grave  of 
little  Mary  was  in  vain.  No  record  had  been  kept  of  the 
burial  in  the  potter’s  field,  and  Charity  had  not  even  the 
comfort  of  “shedding  a  tear”  on  her  child’s  grave;  but, 
by  being  in  Cincinnati,  she  was  nearer  that  lonely  spot. 

When  the  Friends  Meeting  was  established  in  Cincinnati 
in  1815,  many  of  the  old  neighbors  from  Waynesville  came 
to  the  opening  service.  Benjamin  Farquhar,  Elias  Fisher, 
Jonathan  Wright,  and  Hannah  Evans  were  among  the 
number,  and  also  William  Harvey,  founder  of  the  village 
of  Harveysburg,  a  few  miles  east  of  Waynesville.  Charity 
was  among  people  of  her  own  faith,  and  she  attended  meet¬ 
ing  regularly,  making  new  and  lasting  friends. 

The  Lynch  property  in  Waynesville  was  sold  late  in 
1816.  There  was  much  yet  to  be  attended  to  before  a  new 
home  could  be  provided. 

Thus  were  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  Charity’s  life  being 
interwoven  into  a  fine  fabric,  a  tapestry  depicting  the  story 
of  a  devoted  mother  and  devout  Quakeress.  We  may  not 
tell  aU  that  she  felt  and  feared,  of  her  suffering,  toiling, 
and  heartaching;  for  she  herself  strove  to  conceal  them.  In 
later  years  she  wrote  in  her  memoirs:  “When  I  retired  to 
my  room,  shut  the  door,  took  my  Bible,  walked  my  room, 
and  read  some  consoling  promise  of  the  Gospel,  or  some 
choice  selection  from  Blair’s  sermons,  or  Hannah  Moore  on 
Practical  Piety,  I  often  was  able  to  rejoice  in  the  midst  of 
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grief,  those  days  when  I  lived  only  for  my  dear  children. 
For  them  my  daily  prayer  was  offered  up  to  a  Throne  of 
Grace,  and  I  do  believe  it  was  not  in  vain.  Under  all  and 
through  all  a  Kind  Providence  sustained  me  and  kept  my 
dear  children.” 

Many  a  great  man,  crowned  with  the  laurels  of  success, 
has  said  that  credit  due  for  his  achievements  belonged  to 
his  mother.  In  the  whole  world's  history,  those  most  de¬ 
serving  of  laurels  ever  have  been  parents  whose  greatest 
joys  have  been  the  joys  of  service  to  their  children,  and 
whose  only  reward  has  been  that  greatest  of  all  rewards, 
seeing  their  children  grow  into  good  and  useful  men  and 
women. 

Unmindful  of  the  reward,  Charity's  life  was  now  to  be 
one  of  supreme  service. 


CHAPTER  IV 
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About  ten  miles  from  Waynesville,  Ohio,  is  the  village 

of  Springborough .  Two  long  thoroughfares,  extending 
south  from  the  highway  between  Waynes ville  and  Frank¬ 
lin,  are  Main  Street  and  East  Street.  At  the  regular  inter¬ 
vals  of  town  squares  are  short  intersecting  streets,  the 
names  for  which  few  of  the  villagers  know.  It  is  a  quaint 
and  placid  little  place,  with  stone  cottages  having  a  delight¬ 
ful  grandmotherly  look,  large  frame  buildings  with  a  “one 
time  tavern”  air,  and  other  homes  of  frame  or  brick,  whose 
neat  and  well-preserved  appearance  seems  to  proudly  af¬ 
firm  that  they  are  inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  the  o- 
riginal  owners,  who  occupied  these  same  houses  five  and 
six  scores  of  years  ago. 

Many  a  highboy  and  fourposter  still  stand  in  these 
homes.  Loving  hands  polish  brass  whale  oil  lamps  and 
candlesticks  which  today  are  only  sentimental  reminders 
of  happy  bygone  days.  Instead  of  firewood  being  piled  on 
front  verandas,  neat  woodboxes  still  are  in  use  on  back 
porches,  where  square,  long-handled,  wooden  pumps  fur¬ 
nish  a  supply  of  water  handy  to  the  kitchen. 

If  you  are  a  stranger  in  Springborough,  and  wish  to  en¬ 
quire  the  way,  you  will  find  an  obliging  town  marshal  in 
one  of  the  general  stores  on  Main  Street.  If  he  is  not  at 
the  first  place  you  ask,  the  storekeeper  or  some  habitue 
there  will  be  sure  to  know  where  the  marshal  happens  to 
be,  and  will  help  you  find  him.  Old-time  hospitality  and 
friendliness  are  the  order  of  the  day  at  Springborough. 

The  delightful  little  town  dates  back  to  the  year  1814.  A 
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steady  influx  of  home  seekers,  near  the  Quaker  settlement 
at  Waynesville,  caused  an  ever  widening  circle  of  land  to 
be  taken  up.  Joel  Wright  was  kept  pretty  busy  making 
surveys.  His  work  took  him  across  the  water-shed  between 
the  two  Miamis  to  the  fertile  fields  watered  by  Clear  Creek 
and  its  tributaries,  fed  by  bubbling  springs.  He  decided  to 
buy  land  here  and  locate  permanently.  Joel’s  married  son, 
Jonathan,  was  in  sympathy  with  his  father’s  decision.  In¬ 
deed,  Jonathan  took  up  large  holdings  of  his  own,  and 
Springborough  came  to  be  as  a  result  of  his  enterprise. 

The  early  settlers,  in  order  to  market  their  surplus  grain, 
as  well  as  to  supply  their  own  needs,  had  their  corn  and 
wheat  ground  into  meal  and  flour.  Their  desire  to  secure 
homes  near  streams  of  water  was  not  only  because  of  the 
richer  soil,  but  also  because  they  wished  to  be  near  the 
mills  which  marked  the  course  of  each  river  or  large  creek. 
Joel  Wright  built  a  mill  on  a  branch  of  Clear  Creek,  and 
this  was  in  operation  when  his  son  laid  out  the  village  of 
Springborough. 

Provided  with  military  land  grants,  Revolutionary  sol¬ 
diers  and  their  sons  selected  fine  farm  land  in  this  neigh¬ 
borhood  during  the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Many  of  them  were  Associated  Reformers,  who  built  a 
church  and  laid  out  a  burying-ground,  just  south  of  the 
land  later  bought  by  the  Wrights. 

Charity  Lynch  kept  in  close  touch  with  Jonathan  and 
Mary  Wright,  who  comforted  and  aided  her  with  their 
kindly  sympathy  and  advice.  They  did  more  than  this. 
Knowing  of  Charity’s  eagerness  to  gather  her  children  to¬ 
gether  again,  the  Wrights  offered  help  which  made  her 
decide  that  Springborough  was  the  best  place  in  which  to 
establish  the  home.  The  intimated  prospects  of  work  which 
would  enable  her  to  carry  on  were  what  was  needed  in 
addition  to  the  home  itself. 

In  June  of  1818,  Charity  gave  her  note  and  secured  half 
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of  one  of  the  village  lots  at  Springborough.  Here  were  two 
mills,  a  church,  a  schoolhouse,  and  eight  dwelling  houses, 
all  of  brick,  besides  several  '‘elegant  brick  and  frame 
houses  in  the  suburbs.”  Charity  rented  a  little  house  in 
which  to  live  while  bricks  could  be  burned  for  the  new 
home.  Rachel  and  Thomas  came  with  her  from  Cincinnati, 
and  they  were  joined  by  Sarah  and  Elijah.  Four  years  had 
softened  the  sorrows  of  Charity’s  heart,  and  the  interests 
of  the  children  occupied  her  mind.  It  was  not  long  till  the 
new  home  was  ready.  It  was  a  small  house,  unplastered; 
but  once  more  Charity  had  her  own  home.  When  it  was 
ready,  she  went  to  Green  Plain,  and  brought  Rebecca  and 
Isaac  back  with  her. 

The  new  home  was  delightfully  located,  near  the  turn 
in  the  road  at  the  edge  of  the  village.  The  extent  of  the 
garden  was  marked  by  the  millrace,  and  beyond  this,  Lit¬ 
tle  Creek  was  such  a  short  distance  that  the  water  could 
be  heard  rushing  over  the  rocks  scattered  through  its 
course.  Across  the  creek,  directly  back  of  the  house,  was 
a  slip-bank,  the  high  ground  ending  suddenly  with  a  sheer 
drop  to  the  creek  bed.  Sometimes,  following  an  extended 
period  of  rain,  when  the  earth  was  soaked  and  gave  way 
easily,  a  tree  growing  too  near  the  edge  would  loosen  its 
bearings,  and  come  crashing  down  the  bank. 

There  was  a  lovely  view  from  the  house,  across  the  slop¬ 
ing  meadow  to  the  creek  fringed  with  willow  and  forest 
trees.  Even  in  winter,  when  the  leaves  were  gone,  the 
white  bark  of  the  sycamores  made  them  stand  out  in  pic¬ 
turesque  relief. 

The  front  door  of  the  house,  with  its  old-fashioned 
thumb  latch,  opened  into  a  small  square  hall,  on  the  right 
of  which  a  flight  of  stairs,  narrow  and  steep,  led  to  the  two 
upper  rooms.  To  the  left  of  the  hall  was  the  big  living 
room,  from  which  a  door  opened  into  a  very  small  room 
Charity’s  sanctuary.  She  needed  such  a  place,  and  this  tiny 
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room,  whose  window  admitted  the  first  cheerful  rays  of 
the  sun,  was  held  as  sacred  in  the  memory  of  her  children. 
It  was  many  years  before  they  sensed  the  battles  which 
Charity  waged  there,  coming  out  with  the  sweet  serenity 
which  kept  the  little  home  ever  “the  loveliest  spot  on 
earth/5  As  they  looked  back  through  the  dimness  of  many 
long  years,  the  view  of  this  home  was  as  that  of  far-off 
familiar  hills  on  which  only  partial  sunshine  fell,  lighting 
some  spots  up  with  glorious  brightness,  with  dark  shadows 
showing  between. 

The  children  had  felt  the  separation  from  their  mother 
so  keenly  that  it  marked  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Even  after 
they  went  to  homes  of  their  own,  Charity’s  children 
yearned  for  her  with  an  intentness  which  often  reached  the 
point  of  suffering. 

At  the  new  home  the  younger  children  had  a  delightful 
place  to  play,  almost  in  their  own  back  yard,  and  under 
Charity’s  watchful  eye.  They  waded  in  the  creek,  caught 
minnows  in  dipper  gourds,  and  built  dams  for  imaginary 
mill-ponds.  The  nearby  mill  was  a  source  of  delight  on 
grinding  days,  when  the  wTater  was  released  to  run  over  the 
big  wheel,  making  it  turn  to  start  operations  in  the  mill. 

The  heart  of  the  home  was  the  large  open  fireplace  in 
the  living  room.  Here  were  prepared  the  frugal  meals,  and 
around  the  cheerful  hearth  Charity  gathered  her  happy- 
faced  little  ones.  In  summer,  when  twilight  fell,  and  the 
trill  of  insects  added  loneliness  to  the  hour,  they  sat  out 
under  the  trees,  and  Charity  told  them  about  their  father, 
little  Willie,  and  their  sister,  Mary. 

One  of  the  stories  oft  repeated  at  these  eventide  gather¬ 
ings  was  of  a  dream  Charity  had  shortly  before  Isaiah  was 
taken  sick.  It  seemed  that  she  and  her  husband  were  trav¬ 
eling  together  when  they  came  to  a  wide  and  deep  river, 
which  was  swollen  and  muddy.  They  stood  on  the  bank 
a  while  and  then  Isaiah  crossed  over,  leaving  Charity  alone 
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in  the  wilderness.  So  great  was  her  distress  that  she  cried 

aloud — and  wakened. 

It  was  not  for  long  that  Charity  had  all  six  of  her  chil¬ 
dren  with  her.  Pioneer  children  learned  to  work  at  an  early 
age,  and  the  fatherless  Lynch  children  began  to  labor  when 
very  young.  Little  Isaac  was  not  old  enough  to  do  his  part. 
The  Smiths  were  fond  of  the  child  and  wanted  him  back. 
Alter  a  few  months,  Charity’s  wish  to  keep  her  children 
with  her  was  overcome  by  “convictions  of  judgment.” 
Isaac  loved  the  Smith  “grandparents/  and  would  be  well 
cared  for  there. 

It  was  thought  best  that  Rebecca  should  return  with 
him,  since,  after  knowing  the  companionship  of  his 
brothers  and  sisters,  it  might  be  lonely  with  just  the  old 
folks.  Charity  bought  some  blue-checked  material  called 
“factory  cotton”  from  which  she  made  Isaac  some  new 
clothes.  She  worked  late  into  the  night,  while  he  stood 
close  by,  watching  her  set  the  stitches  as  her  tears  fell  on 
the  material  in  her  lap.  Often  she  drew  him  to  her,  and 
called  him  her  poor  orphan  boy.  Their  uncle,  John  Lan¬ 
caster,  was  making  a  trip  through  Green  Plain,  and  he 
took  Rebecca  and  Isaac  there.  After  seeing  Isaac  settled 
in  the  Smith  home  at  Green  Plain,  Rebecca  returned  home 
where  she  was  needed. 

About  this  time,  the  Wrights  started  a  woolen  factory 
at  Springborough,  and,  young  as  they  were,  Elijah  and 
Thomas  found  employment  there.  The  sisters  helped  their 
mother  with  the  sewing  and  also  with  the  knitting  and 
spinning  which  Charity  did  for  some  of  her  neighbors. 
Charity’s  children  worked  no  harder  than  did  the  boys  and 
girls  in  farm  homes,  but  there  was  a  difference.  The  Lynch 
children  worked  for  wages,  yet  they  never  lost  their  cul¬ 
tural  inheritance,  and  were  as  much  loved  and  respected 
as  were  the  most  independent  of  the  neighbor  children. 

Sarah  was  old  enough  to  understand  something  of  her 
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mother’s  responsibility.  She  was  normally  fun-loving,  but 
she  had  a  thoughtfulness  for  others,  and  a  sweet  dignity 
which  nothing  ever  overshadowed.  Charity  leaned  heavily 
on  no  one,  but  it  was  only  natural  that  Sarah,  her  oldest 
daughter,  should  become  her  mainstay. 

The  little  brick  house  was  home  the  longest  to  Rebecca 
and  Rachel,  and  to  Rachel  the  longest  of  all.  Little  Rachel, 
with  that  buoyancy  of  spirit  which  attracted  people  to  her, 
made  a  friend  of  everyone.  Rebecca,  missing  little  Isaac, 
now  turned  to  Rachel.  They  were  the  “ landscape  artists,” 
collecting  their  stock  from  the  woods  or  homes  of  generous 
friends.  Before  the  window  of  their  mother’s  room,  they 
planted  a  locust  tree,  which  made  quick  growth,  its  flowers 
soon  giving  Maytime  sweetness  to  the  air.  They  set  out 
fruit  trees  and  shrubs,  and  took  great  pleasure,  in  tending 
them  and  the  flower  beds. 

Several  of  the  relatives  lived  near  enough  to  visit  Char¬ 
ity  occasionally.  Thomas  Hasket,  the  oldest  brother,  was 
in  Indiana,  and  the  visits  came  only  at  long  intervals.  The 
other  brother,  Isaac  Hasket,  lived  at  West  Milton,  Ohio, 
where,  in  1308,  he  helped  build  the  West  Branch  Quarterly 
Meeting-house.  He  and  his  wife  came  all  the  way  from 
Bush  River  on  horseback,  carrying  their  first  baby,  Lydia. 
Now  they  had  five  stalwart  sons.  Charity’s  sister,  Mary 
Coate,  was  also  in  West  Milton,  but  another  sister,  Lydia 
Evans,  lived  on  the  highway  between  Waynesville  and 
Xenia,  and  Rachel  Lancaster  lived  the  nearest  of  all. 

Several  of  Isaiah’s  people  were  also  settled  in  Ohio.  One 
brother  lived  in  Butler  County.  Rachel  Lynch  Arnold  and 
her  husband  came  in  company  with  other  Lynch  and 
Townsend  families,  and  settled  in  Darke  County,  Ohio,  in 
1808.  The  soil  was  very  fertile  there.  The  farmers  sold 
their  surplus  produce  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  hauling  their  grain 
in  large  wagons  drawn  by  four-horse  teams.  Johnny  Ap- 
pleseed  visited  the  homes  in  Darke  County,  as  well  as  the 
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homes  of  almost  every  settler  in  the  Northwest  Territory. 
Isaiah's  relatives  started  young  trees  from  the  seed  Johnny 
gave  them,  and  when  the  trees  were  ready  to  be  grafted, 
they  came  to  Warren  County,  where  Charity  lived,  for 
grafts. 

The  visits  between  relatives  separated  by  distances  of 
from  fifty  to  a  hundred  miles  were  made  fairly  often,  con¬ 
sidering  the  difficulties  of  travel,  and  Charity  kept  in  touch 
with  her  kinsfolk. 

Charity  Lynch  never  gave  up  her  cap  and  kerchief,  but 
it  was  a  long  distance  to  the  old  meeting-house  at  Waynes- 
ville,  and  it  was  impossible  to  be  regular  in  attendance 
there.  Truly  religious  by  nature,  she  craved  some  form  of 
public  worship,  and  began  attending  services  held  by  other 
denominations . 

Charity's  home  in  Springborough  was  but  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  farm  home  of  the  Wrights.  Joel  Wright  re¬ 
married,  securing  a  companion  for  his  last  years.  He  never 
changed  his  manner  of  dress,  and  was  the  only  one  in  the 
village  who  continued  to  wear  the  complete  outfit  of  Rev¬ 
olutionary  days.  The  broad-brimmed  beaver  hat  was  his 
sign  of  Quakerism,  but  he  also  wore  the  long  surtout,  long 
waistcoat  with  huge  pocket  flaps,  knee-breeches  with 
silver  buckles,  and  silver  buckles  on  his  low-cut  shoes. 
There  are  no  portraits  of  the  old  gentleman — he  would 
have  considered  posing  for  a  portrait  a  vanity  of  vanities. 
However,  the  mental  pictures  of  this  good  man  will  be 
handed  down  among  his  descendants  for  generations  to 
come. 

Jonathan  Wright  kept  the  general  store  in  the  village. 
When  Charity  needed  materials  to  use  in  the  sewing  she 
did  for  her  neighbors,  she  made  her  selections  at  Jona¬ 
than’s  store.  She  sewed  for  the  family  of  Thomas  Ken¬ 
worthy,  and  bought  “domestic”  at  thirty-seven  and  a  half 
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cents  a  yard,  which  she  charged  to  Mr.  Kenworthy 's  ac¬ 
count. 

In  1797,  John  Snoddy  Robinson  bought  an  entire  section 
of  land  in  the  Clear  Creek  Valley.  His  father,  Samuel  Rob¬ 
inson,  was  a  Revolutionary  soldier,  and  came  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  with  his  son.  Samuel  s  daughter  Mary  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Alexander  Woods.  Mary  and  Alexander  also  came 
in  1797,  and  bought  a  farm  from  John  Robinson.  These 
people  belonged  to  the  Associated  Reform  Church.  Alex¬ 
ander  Woods,  like  Joel  Wright,  never  changed  his  mode 
of  dress,  which  was  slightly  different  from  Joel's.  Alex¬ 
ander  was  younger,  and  lived  several  years  longer;  but, 
to  the  end,  he  wore  knee-breeches,  and  carried  a  shillalah 
— he  was  bom  in  Ireland. 

Alexander  and  Mary  Woods  were  the  parents  of  young 
Samuel,  who  studied  medicine  under  Dr.  Canby,  in  Leb¬ 
anon.  Alexander  was  a  wheelwright  and,  after  his  farm 
was  cleared  and  his  sons  old  enough  to  attend  to  the  stock 
and  crops,  he  followed  his  trade  of  making  spinning- 
wheels. 

While  Charity  Lynch  was  building  her  home  on  Little 
Creek  a  new  stone  house  was  being  built  on  the  Woods 
farm  about  two  miles  north  of  Springborough.  The  young¬ 
er  boys  hauled  the  stone  as  they  could  take  time  from  the 
farm  work,  and  the  masons  did  their  part  when  there  was 
stone  to  work  with.  Six  of  the  eight  Woods  children  were 
still  at  home  when  the  stone  house  was  completed  and  the 
transition  was  made  from  the  cabin  home.  The  family  al¬ 
ways  spoke  of  this  as  the  home  “on  Clear  Creek,”  but  the 
house  really  stood  near  Big  Twin  Creek  which  came  down 
west  of  Springborough  and,  uniting  with  Little  Twin 
Creek,  emptied  into  Clear  Creek  not  far  from  the  mouth 
of  Little  Creek,  east  of  the  village. 

John  Woods,  the  oldest  child,  started  his  lessons  at  home 
with  his  parents  for  instructors.  Later  he  was  sent  to  his 
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uncle’s  home  at  the  ‘‘Forks  of  Yough,”  in  western  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  attended  school  at  Round  Hill  where  the 
master,  Mr.  Crozier,  was  considered  a  fine  scholar.  So  John 
was  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  young  folks  who  had 
their  schooling  in  the  new  country  between  the  Miamis. 
However,  he  was  far  from  being  satisfied  and  spent  his 
spare  time  in  study  and  making  plans  for  the  future. 

When  the  Lynches  came  to  Springborough  John  was 
teaching  school  and  making  weekly  trips  to  Lebanon  to 
study  law.  He  had  been  a  hard  worker,  able  from  his  early 
teens  to  manage  a  plow  and  help  with  heavy  farm  work. 
Here  was  a  young  man  aspiring  to  the  profession  of  states¬ 
men,  who  was  not  above  turning  his  hand  at  menial  tasks, 
and  people  had  confidence  in  him.  He  had  confidence  in 
himself,  and  felt  that  it  required  only  a  close  application 
to  his  studies  to  assure  success. 

He  voiced  his  ambitions  in  letters  to  his  uncle  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  saying  that  he  was  determined  to  pursue  his 
law  studies  “let  what  will  be  the  obstacle/’  He  gave  much 
time  to  the  study  of  grammar,  of  surveying,  and  “several 
other  acquisitions.”  He  confessed  that  he  always  had  loved 
argument  and  disputation,  and  felt  that  this  would  help 
him  attain  success  as  a  lawyer. 

Success  came  early,  and  with  it  came  the  wish  to  share 
the  fruits  of  his  labors  with  a  life  companion.  He  confessed 
to  himself  and  to  the  maiden  that  Sarah  Lynch  was  his 
heart’s  choice.  Sarah  was  ready,  and  her  mother  was  con¬ 
tent. 

Thomas  Lynch,  Charity’s  eldest  son,  was  entering  his 
teens  when  Sarah  was  married  in  1820,  and  went  to  make 
her  home  in  Hamilton,  Ohio.  Opportunities  for  work  and 
advancement  were  greater  there  than  in  Springborough, 
and  John  Woods  offered  young  Thomas  a  home.  From  this 
time  until  the  summer  of  1822,  Charity  had  but  three  of 
her  children  at  home.  Then  she  made  the  thirty-six  mile 
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trip  to  Green  Plain,  and  when  she  returned  the  horse  car¬ 
ried  double,  for  she  brought  Isaac. 

Isaac  was  now  sent  to  school  to  Robert  Way,  “a  learned 
Quaker  gentleman  of  elegant  appearance  and  pleasing 
manners/'  who  for  sixty  years  was  the  most  widely  known 
educator  in  southern  Ohio.  During  the  next  few  months, 
the  little  family  were  very  happy.  At  all  hours  of  the  day 
could  be  heard  the  cheerful  hum  of  the  spinning-wheel  and 
the  voices  of  Rebecca  and  Rachel,  singing  as  their  fingers 
plied  the  long  drawn  threads.  Fun-loving  Rachel  had  a 
white  swelling  on  one  of  her  ankles,  which  affliction  made 
her  cling  close  to  her  mother.  It  was  Rachel  who  helped 
most  with  the  housework. 

Elijah  still  worked  at  the  woolen  factory,  attending 
school  at  intervals,  and  Isaac  formed  a  devoted  attachment 
to  this  brother.  In  the  fall  of  1823  Rebecca  taught  the  vil¬ 
lage  school.  Jovial  young  Thomas  Wilkins  paid  her  atten¬ 
tion.  Rebecca  saw  how  happy  Sarah  was  in  her  married 
life,  making  new  friends  among  pleasant  people,  and,  after 
listening  to  the  plans  and  promises  of  young  Wilkins,  she 
felt  that  by  becoming  his  wife,  she  soon  would  be  in  a  more 
delightful  and  prosperous  position  than  was  young  Mrs. 
Woods.  Charity,  however,  felt  that  she  was  a  better  judge 
of  character  than  was  her  infatuated  daughter,  and  the 
growing  attachment  met  with  her  “  decided  disapproba¬ 
tion.” 

Rebecca  could  not  understand  her  mother’s  attitude. 
She  felt  that  by  listening  to  Charity  she  was  losing  all  her 
hopes  of  future  happiness.  This  did  not  seem  just,  and 
Thomas  finally  persuaded  her  that  they  should  be  married 
clandestinely. 

On  the  night  set  there  was  a  pouring  rain.  Rachel  was 
taken  into  the  secret,  and  stood  by  her  sister.  The  girls  left 
home  on  the  pretext  of  attending  church,  and  met  Thomas 
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at  the  appointed  place,  where  Rebecca  and  he  were  mar¬ 
ried. 

Rachel  and  her  brothers  were  appalled  at  their  mother’s 
grief  when  she  learned  what  had  happened.  The  little  home 
was  plunged  into  deepest  gloom.  It  was  one  more  hard 
battle  for  Charity.  Rebecca  had  disregarded  her  wishes, 
but  Charity  felt  that  now  indeed  would  her  daughter  need 
her  love  and  support. 

A  reconciliation  was  made  within  a  few  weeks.  Rebecca 
was  not  long  in  learning  that  never  again  would  she  be 
truly  happy.  She  was  distressed  at  the  extra  sorrow  she 
had  brought  her  mother,  in  addition  to  finding  that  she  had 
bound  herself  to  one  with  whom  she  was  not  happily 
mated.  All  this  she  tried  to  hide,  never  complaining,  and 
carrying  on  with  a  feigned  loyalty  by  which  she  sought  to 
conceal  her  sorrow. 

Rebecca  was  married  in  January  of  1824.  Before  the  end 
of  the  year,  young  Isaac,  barely  thirteen  years  old,  started 
on  his  career  as  a  wage  earner.  Charity  secured  employ¬ 
ment  for  him  in  the  mill  of  Reed  and  Frothingham  at  Old 
Town,  with  arrangements  for  him  to  live  in  the  home  of 
Mr.  Reed. 

Thomas  Wilkins  was  not  able  to  furnish  a  home  for  his 
wife,  and  Charity  made  room  for  them  in  the  little  brick 
house  from  which  Rebecca  had  eloped.  Now  Rebecca  and 
Rachel  helped  Charity  carefully  clean  and  mend  Isaac’s 
scanty  wardrobe.  His  best  suit  was  sadly  worn,  and  the 
coat  too  small,  but  he  wore  this  on  his  journey,  and  carried 
the  few  extra  pieces  tied  in  a  black  silk  handkerchief. 

Old  Town  was  twenty  miles  distant.  A  neighbor  boy 
was  hired  to  take  Isaac  on  horseback  to  the  home  of  some 
friends  a  few  miles  on  the  way.  This  home  was  at  some 
distance  from  other  farms,  and  as  the  gloom  of  night  closed 
in,  and  the  wind  roared  among  the  forest  trees,  Isaac  was 
very  sad  and  lonely.  He  pictured  the  scene  at  his  mother’s 
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fireside,  where  his  place  was  vacant,  and  he  imagined  the 
folks  were  crying  because  they  missed  him.  He  cried  him¬ 
self  to  sleep. 

The  next  morning  was  raw  and  cold,  with  clouded  sky. 
After  a  breakfast  by  candlelight,  the  boy  with  the  horse 
took  Isaac  the  remaining  distance  through  the  woods  to 
the  highway.  Then  the  boy  turned  back,  and  Isaac  was  left 
to  proceed  on  foot,  alone.  At  noon  it  started  to  snow,  and 
the  wind-driven  flakes  beat  furiously  in  his  face.  He  left 
the  main  road  where  it  crossed  the  Little  Miami  River,  and 
followed  a  forsaken  track  along  the  river’s  west  bank. 
There  were  no  settlements,  and  the  country  looked  wild 
and  desolate.  The  snow  swished  through  the  dead  leaves 
which  still  clung  to  the  gnarled  old  oaks,  and  soon  covered 
the  ground.  Both  sides  of  the  path  were  skirted  with  dense 
thickets  of  hazel,  thorn,  and  scrub  oaks.  It  was  a  dreary, 
lonely  journey,  and  night  fell  before  Isaac  reached  the 
ford.  The  distance  traveled  that  day  was  not  more  than 
fifteen  miles,  but  Isaac  made  several  stops  to  warm  himself 
at  some  friendly  farm  home,  and  tarried  longer  than  he 
should.  As  darkness  fell,  the  boy  was  shaking  with  fear. 
He  could  see  the  lights  of  Old  Town,  about  a  mile  distant, 
like  twdnkling  stars  near  the  horizon.  The  river  looked 
dark  and  deep.  The  dreary  sound  of  the  falling  snow  added 
to  the  loneliness  until  Isaac  wept  with  anguish. 

There  was  no  time  to  loiter.  Isaac  proceeded  up  the 
stream,  through  the  woods  to  a  farmhouse,  where  he  re¬ 
ceived  aid  in  crossing  the  river.  The  only  food  he  had  taken 
since  breakfast  was  a  few  biscuits  his  mother  had  placed 
in  his  pockets.  It  was  a  weary,  cold,  and  hungry  boy  who 
finally  reached  the  home  of  Abner  Reed. 

Mr.  Reed  was  a  New  Englander,  with  all  the  peculiarities 
by  which  the  natives  of  New  England  were  known.  He 
had  a  kind  heart  and  gave  the  boy  a  friendly  welcome. 
This,  together  with  the  warmth  and  cheer  radiated  from 
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the  blazing  logs  in  the  fireplace,  soothed  Isaac’s  taut  nerves. 
After  he  had  eaten  his  supper  of  hot  corn  pone,  mince  pie, 
and  fresh  milk,  he  was  ready  to  go  to  bed.  He  slept  well, 
and  when  he  awakened  it  was  the  Sabbath,  and  the  world 
was  covered  with  a  thick  blanket  of  snow. 

On  Monday  morning,  Isaac  took  his  place  at  the  splicing 
table  of  the  “Billy”  in  the  woolen  factory,  and  this  became 
his  steady  occupation  for  several  months.  Never  before 
had  he  been  entirely  among  strangers.  His  employers  were 
kind,  but  Isaac  frequently  became  so  homesick  that  he 
sought  places  where  he  could  be  alone  to  weep. 

A  few  weeks  later,  Elijah  joined  Isaac  at  the  factory.  The 
boys  were  away  from  home,  but  happy  at  being  together. 
When  summer  came,  they  fished  or  went  swimming  in  Old 
Town  Run.  They  hunted  wild  grapes,  and  had  many  an 
adventure  in  the  “deep  tangled  wild-wood,”  or  gathered 
hazel  nuts  in  the  thickets  near  the  beautiful  oak  grove  on 
Abner  Reed’s  place.  Quaker  boys  they  were,  but  they  loved 
the  sweet,  pensive  notes  from  Almond  Baldwin’s  flute 
which  they  heard  on  summer  evenings  after  the  day’s 
work  was  done,  when  twilight  stole  gently  over  the  open 
country  and  deepest  gloom  settled  on  the  mysterious 
woodland  beyond  the  plum  orchard.  No  wonder  the  wood¬ 
ed  places  seemed  mysterious  to  the  boys.  A  few  short  dec¬ 
ades  before,  this  was  a  stronghold  of  the  Shawnee  Indians, 
and  here  it  was  that  Daniel  Boone,  taken  prisoner,  lived 
with  the  Indians  as  one  of  them. 

Elijah  and  Isaac  did  not  often  hear  from  home,  but  by 
early  spring  of  1826  they  learned  that  Thomas  Wilkins 
had  employment  at  Franklin  and  that  he  and  Rebecca 
were  living  there. 

Once  more  Charity’s  children  were  scattered,  but  they 
were  fending  for  themselves  now.  Two  years  before  this, 
Mr.  Kenworthy  had  gone  to  Hamilton,  and  started  a  card¬ 
ing,  spinning,  weaving,  and  fulling  establishment  at  the 
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Caldwell  mills  above  town,  and  he  now  offered  work  to 
the  Lynch  boys.  So  it  happened  that  Charity  sent  word  to 
Old  Town  for  Elijah  and  Isaac  to  sever  their  connection 
with  the  Reed  and  Frothingham  mill  and  return  to  Spring- 
borough. 

The  journey  home  was  a  much  happier  one  for  both 
boys  than  had  been  the  winter  trips  to  Old  Town.  It  was 
the  last  of  April  and  spring  was  in  the  air.  They  were  go¬ 
ing  home  for  a  short  visit,  which  would  be  their  last;  but 
better  jobs  and  adventure  lay  ahead.  There  was  a  twinge 
of  regret  at  leaving  the  men  with  whom  they  had  worked 
for  a  year  and  a  half  and  the  place  where  they  had  been 
very  happy  together.  When  they  reached  the  top  of  the  hill 
from  which  they  could  look  back  at  the  woolen  factory, 
their  vision  was  none  too  clear  because  of  unbidden  tears. 
But  as  they  traveled  on  everything  seemed  to  smile  upon 
them.  The  morning  was  beautiful,  and  the  birds  among  the 
willows  along  the  Little  Miami  were  singing  their  merriest 
songs. 

The  boys  talked  of  their  home  in  Springborough,  of  the 
more  distant  town  of  Hamilton,  and  formed  many  plans 
for  their  future  enjoyment,  dreaming  golden  daydreams. 
When  the  sun  reached  its  meridian,  they  came  to  a  spring 
sheltered  by  the  projecting  roof  of  a  stone  springhouse, 
and  a  gourd  lay  on  the  broad  stones  walled  about  it.  They 
stopped  to  rest  their  tired  feet,  and  to  satisfy  their  thirst. 
Never  had  anything  seemed  so  good  as  the  clear  cold  water 
which  they  drank  from  that  gourd.  They  were  three  miles 
from  Centerville,  and  eleven  miles  from  home.  They  did 
not  allow  themselves  to  linger  long,  and  during  the  after¬ 
noon,  as  the  tall  maples  cast  longer  shadows,  they  plodded 
along  more  slowly  and  painfully.  The  sun  was  sinking 
from  sight  when  they  emerged  from  the  low  wooded  valley 
through  which  meandered  Little  Creek,  the  stream  that 
ran  back  of  the  Springborough  home. 
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Now  they  hastened  their  steps,  for  the  moment  forget¬ 
ting  their  weariness  in  their  eagerness  to  catch  the  first 
glimpse  of  “our  home.”  They  left  the  road  and  followed  the 
miErace  which  skirted  the  rear  of  “our  garden,”  and  in  a 
few  moments  the  tired  boys  were  embracing  their  mother 
and  sister  Rachel. 

‘There  had  been  no  mother  to  slip  a  few  cold  biscuits 
into  their  pockets  for  lunch  that  day,  and  they  did  full 
justice  to  one  of  Charity’s  best  suppers.  How  happy  they 
were — the  four  of  them.  Never  did  beds  seem  so  soft  and 
clean  as  the  ones  in  which  Elijah  and  Isaac  slept  that  night. 

The  few  days  that  the  boys  spent  in  Springborough  were 
ever  to  stand  out  with  a  thousand  endearments.  There  had 
been  a  long  separation,  and  soon  they  were  to  leave  the 
old  home  for  the  last  time.  Instead  of  the  happy  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  going  home  to  mother,  they  had  through  the  years 
ahead  only  the  melancholy  pleasure  of  going  to  see  the  old 
home,  lingering  in  the  garden,  among  the  trees  and  shrub¬ 
bery  which  Rebecca  and  Rachel  had  planted,  and  seeking 
out  the  old  playground  on  the  bank  of  the  creek,  under 
the  giant  sycamore  which  bent  over  the  little  stream. 

The  boys  had  a  longer  journey  to  make  now.  The  night 
after  they  bade  their  mother  and  Rachel  good-bye  was 
spent  at  Rebecca’s  home  in  Franklin.  So  far  they  had  lived 
on  or  near  the  Little  Miami  River,  but  now  they  were  to 
live  on  the  Great  Miami. 

From  Franklin  to  Hamilton,  they  followed  the  course  of 
the  larger  river.  They  were  to  live  with  Mr.  Kenworthy, 
and  immediately  entered  upon  their  duties  at  his  mills. 

The  boys  had  far  better  opportunities  at  Hamilton  than 
had  been  theirs  at  Old  Town,  but  there  was  another  special 
reason  for  the  change.  Since  it  was  necessary  for  them  to 
work,  they  no  longer  were  able  to  live  with  their  mother. 
Only  Rachel  was  left  with  Charity,  and  the  many  changes 
which  the  years  had  brought  made  it  seem  advisable  for 
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them  all  to  leave  Springborough.  So  a  tenant  was  found 
for  the  little  brick  house,  which  now  became  only  a  happy 
memory. 


CHAPTER  V 
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The  westward  trek  of  our  pioneering  forefathers  is  an 
old  story  and  a  sad  one.  It  led,  in  the  last  decade  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  to  the  erection  of  Fort  Hamilton — 
about  twenty -five  miles  north  of  Fort  Washington — on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Great  Miami  River.  Even  before  peace 
was  made  with  the  Indians,  in  1795,  homes  were  estab¬ 
lished  within  the  shadow  of  the  fort.  A  town  was  laid 
out  and  called  Fairfield,  which  name  stayed  with  the  town¬ 
ship,  but  the  village  was  renamed  Hamilton,  in  commem¬ 
oration  of  the  fort.  Soon  a  rival  village,  called  Rossville, 
sprang  up  directly  across  the  river.  The  story  of  either  of 
these  towns  must  be  the  story  of  both. 

Some  of  the  richest  farming  land  in  the  United  States  is 
in  this  part  of  the  Great  Miami  valley.  Rich  farming  dis¬ 
tricts  make  flourishing  towns.  Hamilton  and  Rossville  grew 
apace  until,  by  1820,  the  two  together  boasted  a  population 
of  six  hundred  and  sixty  people.  Each  village  had  its  tav¬ 
erns,  general  stores,  blacksmith  shops,  saddler  shops,  and 
still  houses.  Each  had  its  churches,  private  schools,  and  a 
post  office,  and  Hamilton  had  a  bank,  a  courthouse,  and  a 
newspaper. 

Two  ferries  plied  back  and  forth  across  the  river  be¬ 
tween  the  towns  until  the  volume  of  business  became  more 
than  could  be  cared  for  in  this  way,  and  a  bridge  was  built. 
This  was  just  an  old  covered  bridge,  with  a  partition 
through  the  center,  and  a  walk  for  foot  passengers  on 
either  side;  but  its  erection  was  a  really  greater  feat  than 
many  of  the  later  productions  of  skilled  engineers.  For 
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years  nothing  outrivaled  this  tollbridge,  not  even  the  fine 
new  brick  courthouse,  topping  a  rise  a  short  distance  up 
High  Street. 

The  bell  in  the  courthouse  cupola  was  rung  on  court 
days,  for  public  gatherings  and  funerals,  and  always  at 
nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  at  noon,  and  at  nine  o’clock 
after  candlelighting  time.  The  people  who  had  no  clocks 
managed  very  nicely. 

Hamilton  also  had  a  market-house,  down  near  the  river 
front.  It  was  a  long  narrow  structure  consisting  of  a  roof 
supported  on  log  pillars.  For  some  reason  markets  never 
were  held  here,  but  it  afforded  an  excellent  shelter  for  the 
horses,  cows,  and  pigs  which  had  free  run  through  the 
town. 

The  virgin  timber  closed  in  on  the  town  so  that  the  only 
vista  was  to  the  wooded  hills  below  Rossville.  The  roads 
leading  to  the  town  were  along  the  old  military  trails. 
These  were  mere  dirt  roads,  often  impassable  during  rainy 
weather,  with  no  bridges  at  creek  crossings.  Inland  trans¬ 
portation  was  by  pack  saddle  or  wagon,  and  huge  flatboats, 
laden  with  flour,  pork,  and  whiskey,  passed  under  the  new 
bridge  on  the  way  to  New  Orleans. 

This,  then,  was  the  town  to  which  came  John  Woods  in 
the  fall  of  1819.  He  had  expected  to  locate  in  Dayton,  but 
the  little  town  farther  down  the  Miami  was  nearer  the 
Cincinnati  courts,  and  seemed  to  be  a  better  place.  After 
giving  Hamilton  a  six  months’  trial,  he  was  satisfied  that 
he  had  chosen  wisely.  He  was  “favored  with  the  patronage 
of  the  best  people,”  was  appointed  state’s  attorney  for  the 
county,  and  made  attorney  for  the  bank.  This  latter  ap¬ 
pointment  kept  him  busy,  for  the  bank  was  having  its 
troubles.  Many  a  night  did  he  burn  the  midnight  taper, 
never  allowing  himself  more  than  seven  hours  of  sleep. 
Markets  were  dull  and  commercial  concerns  greatly  de¬ 
pressed,  but  internal  improvements  were  progressing,  and 
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John  spoke  with  pride  of  the  “very  elegant’'  new  bridge. 

John’s  office  was  at  Murray’s  tavern,  on  the  town’s  main 
street,  down  along  the  river  front.  His  office  rent,  together 
with  board  at  the  tavern,  cost  him  three  dollars  each  week 
— an  extravagant  sum  which  he  preferred  to  apply  to  the 
upkeep  of  a  home  of  his  own. 

Sarah  Lynch  came  from  her  home  in  Springborough  in 
June,  the  month  of  brides.  Some  of  her  father’s  people 
lived  near  Hamilton,  and  there  were  other  reasons  for  hav¬ 
ing  the  wedding  there.  Sarah  was  a  Quaker,  and  she  was 
marrying  out  of  her  meeting,  so  it  was  the  proper  thing  to 
have  John’s  pastor  perform  the  wedding  ceremony.  On 
June  20,  1820,  John  and  Sarah  were  married  by  Dr.  David 
MacDill,  and  went  to  housekeeping  in  a  home  owned  by 
James  Wilson. 

The  next  issue  of  the  Hamilton  paper  gave  an  account 
of  the  marriage,  with  a  poetical  contribution  from  the 
editor 

Orpheus’  lute,  as  poets  say, 

Made  trees  and  stumps  and  stones  obey; 

But  females  now  have  power  to  move 
The  lofty  Woods  to  acts  of  love. 

Indirectly,  the  very  elegant  new  bridge  helped  furnish 
their  home.  The  man  who  owned  the  Upper  Ferry  was 
growing  old  and  had  many  financial  difficulties.  The  bridge 
hurt  his  ferriage  business.  Just  a  few  weeks  before  John 
and  Sarah  were  married,  there  was  a  big  sale  of  the  ferry¬ 
man’s  belongings,  and  John  bought  lavishly.  It  was  fine 
furniture,  and  John  secured  several  tables,  a  corner  cup¬ 
board,  a  secretary,  four-posters,  and  two  sets  of  andirons. 

The  year  1824  was  an  eventful  one  for  the  Woods  family. 
Mary,  their  first  baby,  was  three  years  old.  Little  Sarah 
had  lived  only  long  enough  to  receive  a  name,  and  then 
Martha  came  as  an  1824  valentine.  Soon  after  this  their 
own  home  was  ready  for  them.  Like  many  of  the  houses 
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of  that  day,  it  faced  directly  on  the  sidewalk,  and  was  less 
than  a  block  from  the  public  square.  An  office  was  built 
separate,  but  joining  the  house  on  the  south.  On  the  north 
a  large  yard  came  out  to  the  street,  and  extended  back  to 
the  flower  borders  and  garden,  through  which  a  path  led 
to  the  barn. 

John  was  now  an  important  figure  in  the  town  and 
neighboring  country.  He  was  called  to  attend  court  in  other 
counties,  and,  because  of  the  slow  methods  of  travel,  he 
was  kept  away  from  home  several  days  at  a  time.  In  order 
to  have  someone  always  in  the  office,  in  1824,  he  formed 
a  partnership  with  Michael  Sargent,  who  became  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  household.  Michael  was  a  cultured  Irishman,  and 
he  and  John  became  devoted  friends.  Business  was  busi¬ 
ness,  even  so,  and  the  conditions  of  their  partnership  were 
carried  out  to  the  letter.  Business  profits  were  shared 
equally,  and  Michael  paid  John  ninety  dollars  a  year  for 
his  share  of  the  office,  his  room,  board,  wood,  and  candles. 

The  next  year  John  was  elected  to  be  the  fourth  national 
representative  from  his  district,  which  meant  that  he  must 
spend  his  winters  in  Washington,  the  nation’s  capital 
Sarah  had  her  brother,  Thomas,  with  her  for  company  the 
first  winter.  He  divided  his  time  between  work  and  study. 
His  advantages  were  greater  than  those  of  his  younger 
brothers,  but,  as  the  eldest  son,  it  was  felt  that  he  was  en¬ 
titled  to  still  greater  opportunities.  The  people  of  America 
were  past  the  colonial  stage,  and  no  longer  adhered  to  the 
old  English  laws,  by  which  the  eldest  son  had  inherited  the 
father’s  estate.  Anyway,  what  was  left  of  Isaiah  Lynch’s 
estate  was  needed  and  used  by  Charity  in  her  struggle  to 
make  a  home  for  the  children. 

In  1826,  when  Thomas  was  eighteen  years  of  age  the 
first  catalogue  of  Miami  University  showed  that  he  was 
enrolled  in  the  grammar  school  department.  Elijah  and 
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Isaac  found  work  in  Hamilton,  and  Charity  and  Rachel 
came  to  make  their  home  with  the  Woodses. 

When  Charity  moved  to  Hamilton  she  found  it  was  the 
most  difficult  migration  yet.  All  the  other  changes  had  the 
making  of  a  home  for  an  incentive.  This  was  giving  up 
forever  a  home  of  her  own.  However,  the  new  arrange¬ 
ment  seemed  ideal.  The  children  were  all  in  Hamilton  with 
the  exception  of  Rebecca  and  Thomas,  and  Thomas  was 
quite  near,  while  going  to  school  in  Oxford.  Nevertheless 
a  mother  loses  something  precious  when  she  must  relin¬ 
quish  her  realm  of  home.  Being  freed  from  cares  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  does  not  atone  for  no  longer  being  the  guid¬ 
ing  star  in  a  home  to  which  the  children  love  to  come. 
Never  again  could  Charity  have  the  joy  of  giving  herself 
to  her  children,  as  she  did  in  the  old  home.  The  Woods 
house  was  home  to  her  now,  but  she  was  merely  grandma. 

Sarah  needed  her  mother.  Both  were  proud  of  John’s 
ability  and  success,  and  tried  to  smooth  the  way  for  him. 
It  was  no  little  thing  for  him  to  make  these  annual  trips 
to  Washington.  He  rode  horseback,  a  journey  of  several 
days,  till  he  came  to  the  national  highway  at  Washington, 
Pennsylvania.  Here  he  sold  his  horse  and  took  the  stage 
to  the  nation’s  capital,  where  he  spent  the  winter  working 
with  “the  gentry  of  the  land.” 

When  John  left  Hamilton  in  1827  there  was  another 
baby  at  home.  The  new  daughter  was  called  Sarah,  as  had 
been  the  second  child  which  lived  but  a  few  weeks.  John 
and  Sarah  had  two  children  born  on  St.  Valentine’s  Day. 
The  one  that  came  in  1829  was  named  John,  but  the  little 
fellow  did  not  live.  Rebecca  and  Rachel  came  in  the  early 
thirties,  with  another  boy  baby  in-between.  This  second 
little  John  died,  but  the  father  was  yet  to  have  a  name¬ 
sake.  Twins  came  in  1838.  One  little  son  died  the  same  day, 
but  John  Junior  lived  to  become  the  petted  idol  of  all  the 
connections.  Another  boy  came  and  was  called  Cyrus. 
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There  were  other  grandchildren  and  Charity  loved  them 
all,  but  her  closer  association  with  Sarah’s  children  drew 
her  heartstrings  in  a  way  that  made  her  feel  that  here  was 
home. 

This  home  where  Charity  spent  the  rest  of  her  life  was 
a  rambling  house,  two  rooms  wide.  The  south  side  ex¬ 
tended  west  farther  than  did  the  north  side,  and  a  porch 
filled  the  angle.  Charity’s  room  was  the  little  one  farthest 
to  the  west  on  the  second  floor.  The  north  window  looked 
out  over  the  porch,  near  the  steps  of  which  was  a  willow 
tree  that  Sarah  had  planted;  but  this  was  quite  small 
when  Charity  came,  and  did  not  cut  off  the  view.  It  was  a 
pleasant  outlook.  She  could  see  the  bell  swinging  in  the 
cupola  of  the  courthouse,  and  watch  the  busy  village  life 
that  centered  about  the  public  square,  where  public  din¬ 
ners  sometimes  were  held  in  the  shade  of  the  locusts  grow¬ 
ing  there.  Blair’s  Hotel,  where  the  stagecoach  stopped  on 
its  weekly  trips  through  Hamilton,  was  across  the  street 
from  the  square.  Charity  could  see  the  new  bridge  span¬ 
ning  the  waters  of  the  Great  Miami.  She  could  see  the  river 
itself  and,  on  the  other  side,  the  little  town  of  Rossville,  its 
houses  clustered  near  the  river  front  and  under  the  beau¬ 
tiful  wooded  hills. 

Charity’s  room  held  favored  bits  of  furniture  from  the 
Springborough  home,  and  a  few  cherished  remembrances 
of  the  home  in  South  Carolina.  For  almost  a  quarter  of  a 
century  this  was  her  sanctuary.  The  first  years  in  Ham¬ 
ilton  were  hard  ones,  and  often  she  sought  her  room,  where 
she  renewed  her  courage  by  reading  her  Bible,  with  its 
worn  sheepskin  cover,  always  listening  for  the  voice  say¬ 
ing:  This  is  the  way.  Walk  in  it.”  Her  Bible  became  an 
almost  constant  companion,  and  it  was  her  habit  to  read 
it  aloud.  Her  voice  could  be  heard  through  closed  doors, 
and  the  family  always  knew  when  grandma  read  her  Bible. 

As  the  years  crept  by  and  the  children  were  scattered 
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farther  apart,  one  of  her  favorite  pastimes  was  writing  let¬ 
ters  to  the  absent  ones.  These  letters  she  also  read  aloud, 
sentence  by  sentence,  as  she  wrote  them. 

In  the  Woods  house  there  was  no  lack  of  books  and  mag¬ 
azines,  and  Charity  had  leisure  to  gratify  her  fondness  for 
good  reading.  She  became  quite  familiar  with  the  English 
authors.  She  did  all  she  could  to  stimulate  the  grandchil¬ 
dren’s  thirst  for  knowledge  and  sought  to  improve  her  own 
mind  that  she  might  be  able  to  answer  their  questions. 
When  they  came  to  hard  places,  grandma  was  an  unfail¬ 
ing  help. 

Through  life  Charity  used  the  plain  language  with  its 
quaint  “thee”  and  “thou,”  and  she  wore  the  Quaker  garb. 
She  left  Springborough  before  a  Friends  Meeting  was  or¬ 
ganized  there,  and  there  was  none  in  Hamilton.  John 
Woods  was  raised  in  the  Associated  Reform  Church,  which 
was  the  first  religious  organization  to  become  well-estab¬ 
lished  in  Hamilton.  Its  pastor,  Dr.  David  MacDill,  was  a 
learned  and  well-loved  man,  and  Charity  had  a  deep  re¬ 
spect  for  him.  At  about  the  time  when  Charity  came  to 
Hamilton,  the  Associated  Reformers  (United  Presbyter¬ 
ians)  built  a  new  church  on  the  river  front  about  two 
blocks  from  the  Woods  home.  It  faced  the  river  and  was 
severe  in  its  plainness.  The  wood-burning  stove  was  quite 
inadequate  in  very  cold  weather,  and  the  members  brought 
heated  blocks  of  wood  wrapped  in  blankets. 

Many  of  the  congregation  were  from  the  country,  and 
they  came  on  horseback,  often  riding  double.  There  were 
greetings  in  the  churchyard  and  interesting  discussions 
of  crops  and  conditions  in  general  until  the  church  bell 
called  them.  Dr.  MacDill  conducted  the  opening  service 
and  then  a  precentor  took  charge.  Few  of  the  members 
had  psalters — only  psalms  were  sung.  The  leader,  after 
reading  two  lines,  led  in  singing  them.  The  result  was  not 
such  as  would  satisfy  a  lover  of  music,  but  it  gratified  a 
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desire  on  the  part  of  the  congregation  to  raise  their  voices 
in  this  form  of  worship,  A  two-hour  doctrinal  sermon  fol¬ 
lowed. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  church  there  was  no  evening 
service,  because  farmers  could  not  attend.  It  was  difficult 
enough  for  them  to  travel  the  often  next-to-impassable 
roads  by  daylight.  There  was  no  provision  for  lighting  the 
church.  When  the  congregation  assembled  on  Sunday 
morning  all  brought  their  dinners.  After  a  half-hour  mid¬ 
day  intermission,  another  sermon,  as  long  as  the  first,  was 
delivered.  Those  living  farthest  away  often  were  late  with 
their  evening  chores. 

Sunday  schools  were  started  in  the  late  eighteen-thirties, 
but  the  whole  family,  including  the  babies,  attended 
church.  The  Woods  pew  was  just  behind  the  one  occupied 
by  the  minister’s  family.  Mrs.  MacDill  and  Sarah  Woods, 
as  well  as  other  mothers,  brought  cookies  and  peppermints, 
which  they  gave  the  children  from  time  to  time,  to  keep 
them  quiet. 

Children  were  taught  the  catechism  at  home.  On  Sat¬ 
urday  afternoon  they  went  to  the  home  of  Dr.  MacDill  in 
Rossville  and  were  examined  in  catechism,  both  short  and 
long,  and  further  instructed  in  things  they  should  know 
about  their  church. 

The  Methodists  of  that  day  had  many  of  the  outward 
forms  of  worship  used  by  the  Quakers.  They  did  not  use 
tne  plain  language,  but  they  adopted  plain  dress,  the  men 
and  women  sat  on  opposite  sides  of  the  church,  and  there 
was  no  church  music.  One  of  the  early  pastors  in  Hamilton 
felt  the  beauty  of  music  as  a  form  of  worship  and  organized 
a  choir;  but  his  successor  would  have  none  of  it,  and  the 
choir  was  disbanded.  Charity  united  with  the  Methodists. 

f  oe  austerity  of  this  period  was  not  confined  to  the 
churches.  The  distilling  and  drinking  of  intoxicating  liq¬ 
uors  was  a  common  and  accepted  practice,  but  there  were 
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strict  rules  about  Sabbath  observance.  No  business  trans¬ 
actions  were  allowed  on  the  Sabbath,  nor  any  unseemly 
gaiety  such  as  skating  or  pleasure  riding.  Even  such  a 
pillar  of  propriety  as  John  Woods,  together  with  two  of  his 
lawyer  companions  (both  of  whom  later  became  gover¬ 
nors),  was  called  into  court  and  found  guilty  of  the  im¬ 
moral  practice  of  horseback  riding  “on  the  day  commonly 
called  Sunday.”  The  three  men  had  started  out  on  that  day 
in  order  to  reach  another  county  seat  in  time  to  attend 
court  next  morning. 

Elijah  and  Isaac  Lynch  formed  a  strong  brotherly  at¬ 
tachment  when  they  worked  together  at  Old  Town,  away 
from  home  and  relatives.  Each  needed  the  other.  This  tie 
was  strengthened  after  they  came  to  Hamilton,  They  were 
making  their  own  way  and  together  they  absorbed  the 
excitements  of  the  new  life.  The  country  was  at  peace,  but 
there  was  great  insecurity,  and  military  companies  were  as 
regular  in  their  drills  as  if  they  momentarily  expected  to 
be  called  to  the  front.  The  boys  watched  the  companies 
on  parade,  and  their  Quaker  blood  did  not  prevent  their 
young  hearts  from  swelling  with  emotion  at  the  sound  of 
the  music  made  by  shrill  fife  and  deep-toned  drum. 

A  little  island  in  the  river,  not  far  from  the  mill  where 
the  boys  worked  was  a  favorite  place  from  which  to  go 
bathing  when  they  could  steal  the  time.  The  days  were 
pretty  full,  however,  and  their  greatest  pleasure  was  found 
in  the  wealth  of  good  reading  matter  in  their  sister’s  home. 
They  also  had  short  periods  of  schooling  at  times  when  the 
work  at  the  mill  was  slack.  As  they  grew  to  young  man¬ 
hood,  Isaac  became  more  deeply  absorbed  by  his  reading 
and  studies,  while  Elijah  enjoyed  getting  out  with  the 
young  people. 

In  1828,  during  John  Woods’  second  term  in  congress,  he 
bought  the  Hamilton  newspaper,  which  he  made  the 
avowed  organ  of  the  Whig  party.  The  following  year 
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he  returned  to  Hamilton  and  entered  actively  into  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  his  home  town.  He  was  now  free  to  hold  local  of¬ 
fices,  many  of  which  were  thrust  upon  him.  He  projected 
and  promoted  many  civic  improvements,  but  perhaps  his 
greatest  service  at  this  time  was  to  ambitious  young  men 
wishing  to  study  law.  He  never  forgot  his  own  struggles, 
and  this  made  him  deeply  interested  in  young  men  with 
similar  ambitions.  Many  who  later  rose  to  high  places 
throughout  the  United  States  had  their  legal  training  in 
John’s  office. 

Henry  Clay  was  the  big  man  in  the  Whig  party  at 
this  time.  Although  a  large  slave  owner,  he  was  founder  of 
the  American  Colonization  Society,  of  which  John  Woods 
was  the  Hamilton  representative,  taking  subscriptions  for 
furthering  the  work  of  colonizing  Liberia  with  freed  slaves. 

On  July  4,  1830,  Clay  wrote  to  John  from  Ashland,  his 
home  near  Lexington,  Kentucky,  that  he  was  starting  by 
private  carriage  on  a  trip  to  Columbus,  Ohio.  He  wished 
to  make  the  journey  with  “as  little  eclat  as  possible”  with¬ 
out  the  remotest  view  to  political  effect.  He  would  be  glad 
to  see  his  friends  in  a  social  and  unostentatious  way,  and 
would  stop  in  Hamilton  on  his  return  trip  from  Columbus. 

On  the  occasion  of  Clay’s  memorable  visit  to  Hamilton 
he  was  entertained  at  the  Woods  home.  Perhaps  a  more 
elaborate  affair  never  was  held  at  this  home  than  was  the 
reception  given  in  his  honor.  Clay  had  a  personality  which 
charmed  even  his  enemies,  and  on  this  occasion  the  “beau¬ 
ty  and  elegance”  of  the  community  were  not  disappointed 
in  the  man  they  came  to  meet. 

Charity  loved  people,  was  a  good  conversationalist,  and 
took  a  keen  delight  in  this  festive  affair.  It  meant  no  more 
to  her  than  merely  extending  an  extra  bit  of  hospitality  to 
the  home  folks  who  came  to  meet  one  of  John’s  political 
friends. 

It  was  in  1830  that  the  Woods  family  lost  a  fine  friend 
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and  John  lost  his  law  partner.  One  morning  Michael  Sar¬ 
gent,  who  had  been  in  his  usual  health  and  good  spirits, 
did  not  join  the  family  at  breakfast.  It  was  found  that  he 
had  passed  away  during  his  sleep.  Printed  invitations  to 
the  funeral  were  hastily  prepared  and  distributed,  and  he 
was  buried  from  the  Woods  home. 

Thomas  Lynch  had  been  studying  law  in  John’s  office 
and  was  now  taken  into  partnership  although  he  had  not 
yet  been  admitted  to  the  bar.  However,  Thomas  had  made 
a  place  for  himself  among  the  people  of  Hamilton.  Young 
as  he  was,  he  was  called  on  to  address  important  gather¬ 
ings  and  to  preside  at  public  meetings.  He  was  elected  to 
office  in  many  local  organizations,  and  gave  a  series  of  lec¬ 
tures  on  astronomy  before  a  body  of  leading  citizens.  It 
was  a  great  comfort  to  Charity  to  see  her  eldest  son’s  suc¬ 
cess,  which  came  in  spite  of  the  handicaps  of  his  boyhood. 

While  Thomas  Lynch  was  thus  engaged,  John’s  youngest 
brother,  William,  was  completing  his  course  at  Miami  Uni¬ 
versity  and  preparing  to  follow  this  with  a  law  course  un¬ 
der  John.  Thomas  and  William  were  close  companions. 
Both  were  genial,  pleasant  fellows,  full  of  fun,  with  a 
strong  undercurrent  of  serious  endeavor. 

It  was  only  natural  that  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  John 
and  Sarah  should  become  the  best  of  friends.  While  Wil¬ 
liam  Woods  was  at  Miami  University,  his  sister  Rebecca 
attended  the  Female  High  School,  Oxford’s  first  school  for 
girls.  This  was  founded  by  Bethania  Crocker,  who  taught 
most  of  the  classes,  although  the  girls  attended  lectures 
given  by  Dr.  Scott  at  the  University.  Rebecca’s  classmates 
envied  her  because  of  her  claim  on  the  friendship  of  Thom¬ 
as  Lynch,  and  William,  visiting  often  at  his  brother’s  home 
in  Hamilton,  pronounced  Rachel  Lynch  “the  best  nabob 
on  the  turf.” 

Elijah  and  Isaac  had  little  chance  for  advancement  in 
Mr.  Kenworthy’s  mills,  but  the  years  they  worked  there 
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were  well  spent  because  of  the  educational  advantages 
they  had  during  this  time.  When  they  were  ready  to  fit 
themselves  for  some  definite  profession,  Elijah  found  a 
job  in  Waynesville,  Ohio,  where  he  hoped  to  earn  enough 
so  that  he  might  provide  a  home  for  Mary  Ann  O’Brien, 
his  fiancee.  In  1831,  before  Isaac  was  twenty,  he  went  to 
Franklin,  where  his  sister  Rebecca  Wilkins  lived,  and  en¬ 
tered  the  employ  of  a  saddler. 

In  the  fail  of  1832,  two  of  Charity’s  boys  were  married. 
Sarah  Ann  Davis,  only  daughter  of  an  aristocratic  Ken¬ 
tucky  family,  was  the  girl  for  whom  Thomas  had  worked 
hard  to  place  himself  in  a  position  which  she  would  be 
proud  to  share.  Her  home  was  in  Augusta,  Kentucky,  and 
here  they  were  married  in  September,  by  the  Reverend 
Professor  Tomlinson,  President  of  Augusta  College. 

Newspapers  gave  few  personal  notices,  and  the  item  that 
appeared  in  the  Hamilton  paper  is  a  sure  proof  of  Thomas’ 
popularity  in  that  town.  To  the  mere  facts  concerning  the 
wedding  at  Augusta  was  added:  “With  the  above  notice 
we  thankf  ully  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  liberal  portion 
of  the  wedding  cake  and  wine,  for  which,  and  the  many 
other  kind  attentions  of  which  we  have  been  recipients, 
we  tender  gratulations  and  compliments  of  the  season, 
with  our  unfeigned  wishes  that  the  parties  may  ever  share, 
as  they  now  enjoy  and  merit,  unalloyed  happiness.” 

Thomas  and  Sarah  Ann  did  not  go  to  housekeeping  at 
once.  Thomas  was  completing  his  law  course,  lecturing 
and  attending  to  his  share  of  the  work  at  the  office,  and 
making  arrangements  to  open  an  office  of  his  own.  He 
planned  to  establish  a  home  in  Georgetown,  Ohio,  which 
was  near  Sarah  Ann’s  people.  A  four-days’  trip  to  George¬ 
town  sufficed  for  completing  these  arrangements.  Sarah 
Ann  spent  part  of  the  time  in  her  old  home,  but  late  that 
fall  Thomas  hired  a  hack  for  a  trip  to  Augusta,  and  when 
he  returned  to  Hamilton  he  brought  his  bride.  Before  the 
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year  was  out  Thomas  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  The  ninety- 
mile  trip  to  Columbus  was  made  on  horseback  in  company 
with  William  Bebb,  who  took  the  examination  at  the  same 
time.  Mr.  Bebb  settled  in  Hamilton,  and  became  a  close 
friend  to  all  of  Charity’s  people.  The  new  year  found  Thom¬ 
as  and  Sarah  Ann  Lynch  settled  in  Georgetown. 

A  few  weeks  after  Thomas  went  to  Augusta  to  be  mar¬ 
ried,  Elijah  came  from  Waynes  ville  to  Hamilton  on  a  sim¬ 
ilar  errand.  Again  David  MacDill  was  called  upon  to  pre¬ 
side  at  the  marriage  of  one  of  Charity’s  children.  Changes 
were  coming  rapidly,  and  the  Woods  family  was  increas¬ 
ing.  It  was  a  lively  household.  Sarah  and  John  had  four 
little  girls,  Charity  and  her  daughter  Rachel  were  a  fixed 
part  of  the  family,  and  William  Woods  came  to  take  Thom¬ 
as  Lynch’s  place  in  John’s  office  and  family.  There  was 
also  a  hired  girl,  and  a  bound  boy,  who  was  educated,  fed, 
and  clothed  in  return  for  the  chores  he  did. 

Charity  and  Rachel  were  regular  attendants  at  the 
Methodist  Church,  and  the  rest  of  the  family  were  equally 
faithful  to  the  Associated  Reform  Church.  In  John’s 
church  Dr.  MacDill  was  a  fixture,  but  the  Methodists 
changed  pastors  frequently.  The  Reverend  William  Sim¬ 
mons  was  twice  called  to  the  Methodist  pastorate.  He  was 
a  member  of  a  Clermont  County,  Ohio,  family,  original 
settlers  in  the  Methodist  colony  around  Old  Bethel,  and, 
consequently,  was  deeply  interested  in  the  Methodist  Col¬ 
lege  at  Augusta,  Kentucky.  The  Woodses  and  Lynches  also 
were  interested  in  Augusta  College,  so  the  friendship  with 
the  Simmons  family  grew. 

At  about  the  time  that  Thomas  and  Elijah  Lynch  were 
married,  Reverend  Mr.  Simmons’  brother,  Elisha,  lost  his 
wife,  who  had  just  presented  him  with  a  son.  Elisha  Sim¬ 
mons  came  to  visit  his  brother  in  Hamilton.  He  repeated 
his  visits  so  often  that  people  came  to  know  that  it  was  not 
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altogether  brotherly  attachment  which  brought  him.  Elisha 
was  courting  Rachel. 

All  this  time  Isaac  had  been  working  at  the  saddler’s 
trade.  In  the  spring  of  1333,  he  started  a  shop  of  his  own 
in  a  log  cabin  near  the  heart  of  Greenville,  Ohio.  The  sur¬ 
rounding  country  was  swampy  and  unhealthy.  Within  a 
few  months  Isaac  became  very  sick.  He  was  living  at  the 
tavern,  and  probably  would  have  died  had  not  a  cousin, 
William  Arnold,  learned  of  his  condition  and  taken  him  to 
the  Arnold  farm.  Elijah  came  twice  to  see  him.  Isaac  had 
several  relapses  and  by  November  was  so  weak  that  his 
mother  came  to  nurse  him.  Rachel  came,  also,  and  they 
stayed  until  Isaac  was  able  to  be  moved  to  the  Wilkins 
home  in  Franklin.  Rebecca  Wilkins  yearned  over  her 
youngest  brother,  and  it  was  a  real  joy  for  her  to  have  him 
with  her. 

By  the  following  April  Isaac  was  well  enough  to  join 
the  rest  of  the  family  gathered  at  Hamilton  for  Rachel’s 
wedding.  Except  for  the  few  weeks  when  Charity  came 
near  following  her  husband  across  the  turbulent  stream  of 
which  she  dreamed,  Rachel  was  constantly  with  her  moth¬ 
er.  It  was  hard  for  Charity  to  give  her  up,  but  the  separa¬ 
tion  was  even  harder  for  Rachel. 

Elisha  Simmons  was  of  a  prominent  family,  high  in  the 
ranks  of  Methodism,  and  it  was  fitting  that  some  note¬ 
worthy  clergyman  should  preside  at  the  wedding.  The 
choice  fell  on  the  Reverend  Arthur  Elliott,  a  famous  cir¬ 
cuit  rider  and  prominent  orator  of  pioneer  days.  Elisha 
was  proud  to  return  home  with  Rachel  as  his  bride. 

Charity  was  left  alone.  Even  though  a  member  of  such 
a  lively  household,  in  one  sense  she  was  alone.  All  of  her 
children  were  married  except  Isaac,  and  he  was  not  with 
her.  A  mother  wants  to  see  her  children  happy  in  homes  of 
their  own,  but  when  that  day  comes  she  is  very  lonely, 
especially  if  the  children’s  father  is  not  there  to  share  the 
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empty  days.  When  there  are  no  longer  meals  to  cook  and 
garments  to  mend,  a  mother  must  rouse  herself  to  new  in¬ 
terests  to  keep  in  trim  for  the  time  when  she  will  be  needed 
in  the  homes  of  the  married  children. 

These  were  the  days  when  Charity  started  her  letter¬ 
writing  career.  She  wrote  and  she  received,  and  zealously 
cherished  each  message  from  child  or  grandchild.  If  any 
of  her  many-times  great-grandchildren  should  have  the 
idea  that  Charity  was  straight-laced  and  austere  because 
of  her  religious  faith,  to  get  her  true  picture  they  have  only 
to  read  the  letters  written  by  those  who  loved  her.  Many 
of  the  letters  which  Charity  herself  wrote  still  are  cher¬ 
ished  by  her  descendants.  Fortunate,  indeed,  are  they  to 
be  able  to  receive  inspiration  from  a  grandmother  who 
died  many  generations  before  they  were  bom. 
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In  any  pioneer  movement  there  are  always  some  adven¬ 
turers  and  undesirables,  but  the  new  soil  of  Ohio  received 
much  of  the  best  seed  the  nation  had  to  give.  Many  of  fee 
settlements  or  communities  were  made  up  of  people  drawn 
together  by  similar  religious  affiliations.  Waynesville,  in 
Warren  County,  Ohio,  was  the  first  Quaker  center  in  fee 
Northwest  Territory  west  of  the  Hocking  River.  Methodists 
gathered  in  Clermont  County.  Among  the  first  active  work¬ 
ers  in  spreading  Methodist  doctrines  through  southern 
Ohio  were  John  Collins,  Philip  Gatch,  John  Simpson,  and 
Adam  Simmons. 

Reverend  Mr.  Collins  bought  a  thousand  acres  of  land 
and,  in  1807,  donated  a  generous  space  for  the  erection  of 
a  log  church,  which  became  known  as  Collins  Chapel.  This 
was  at  Old  Bethel,  about  four  miles  from  the  town  now 
known  as  Bethel.  Collins’  enthusiasm  for  his  work  drew 
so  many  from  his  old  home  in  New  Jersey  that  Old  Bethel 
became  known  as  Jersey  Settlement.  His  work  was  not 
confined  to  the  settlement,  however.  Wherever  he  went,  he 
tried  to  interest  the  people  in  the  cause  of  Methodism.  In 
1803,  he  made  a  trip  to  Cincinnati  to  buy  salt.  He  went  to 
the  store  of  Thomas  Carter,  on  Main  Street  near  the  Ohio 
River,  and  while  transacting  his  business  asked  if  there 
were  any  Methodists  in  the  place.  Mr.  Carter  was  of  that 
faith,  and  when  he  learned  that  Collins  was  a  minister,  he 
asked  him  to  preach  in  his  home  that  evening.  Twelve  peo¬ 
ple,  all  the  Methodists  in  the  community,  came  to  hear 
what  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  sermon  preached  in  Gin- 
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cinnati  by  a  Methodist  minister.  Collins  is  named  as  the 
founder  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  that  city. 

Philip  Gatch  was  the  second  American  minister  or¬ 
dained  by  John  Wesley.  He  attended  the  first  conference 
held  by  the  Methodists  in  Philadelphia,  in  1773,  and 
preached  through  several  of  the  eastern  states,  where  he 
was  cruelly  persecuted  by  those  opposed  to  his  doctrines. 
He  was  advanced  in  years  when  he  came  to  Ohio. 

John  Simpson  and  Adam  Simmons  also  were  zealous 
workers  for  Methodism.  Simpson's  daughter  married  Jesse 
Grant  and  their  first  child,  Ulysses  Simpson  Grant,  was 
bom  in  Clermont  County,  although  the  family  later  moved 
to  Georgetown  in  Brown  County. 

Adam  Simmons  headed  the  Methodist  movement  in  the 
Bullskin  settlements.  His  son,  James,  owned  extensively 
around  Laurel,  the  heart  of  which  community  was  Carmel 
Church.  James  and  Sarah  Simmons  had  eight  children. 
The  daughters  married  men  named  Nichols  and  Hitch, 
from  families  prominent  in  the  neighborhood.  One  son, 
William,  entered  the  ministry  and  became  presiding  elder 
for  his  district  farther  up  in  the  state.  The  other  sons  were 
farmers.  Elisha  and  Hatton  owned  large  adjoining  farms, 
and  remained  closely  attached  to  each  other. 

In  1831,  Elisha  Simmons  married  Elizabeth  Conduce 
Gatch,  and  brought  his  bride  to  a  large  log  house,  roman¬ 
tically  situated  among  the  hills.  The  following  summer 
their  little  son  was  bom,  and  they  named  him  William  Con¬ 
duce  Gatch  Simmons — right  proud  were  they  of  the  an¬ 
cestral  blood.  In  less  than  three  weeks  after  the  baby  came, 
Elizabeth  suddenly  slipped  away. 

In  April  of  1834,  Elisha  brought  another  bride  to  the  log 
home  among  the  hills.  This  was  Rachel  Lynch  Simmons, 
who  took  little  William  to  her  heart  and  mothered  him  as 
her  own. 

Elisha  Boman  Simmons  was  ‘  well-fixed,”  and  had  a 
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large  connection  to  welcome  his  bride  in  their  midst.  Rach¬ 
el  was  happy,  but  did  miss  her  mother.  She  never  before 
had  lived  on  a  farm,  and  was  not  accustomed  to  the  man¬ 
agement  of  a  farm  home.  Willing  was  she,  and  interested 
in  the  new  life,  but  the  hard  work,  with  the  early  addi¬ 
tional  strain  of  expectant  motherhood,  was  almost  beyond 
her  endurance.  Charity  went  to  Rachel  when  her  baby 
came,  to  sustain  her  through  her  first  ordeal. 

It  has  been  said  that  happy  indeed  should  be  the  woman 
whose  grandchildren  enjoy  her  company  “for  short  sea¬ 
sons/"  This  must  apply  only  to  modern  grandmothers,  for, 
in  pioneer  times,  a  home  where  there  were  many  children 
scarcely  seemed  complete  without  “grandma.”  There  were 
not  enough  grandmothers  to  go  round,  and,  when  wid¬ 
owed,  they  usually  lived  with  the  eldest  son,  since,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  English  law,  he  inherited  the  homestead  with  the 
provision  that  the  mother  be  given  a  home  and  care 
throughout  her  life. 

A  mother  naturally  feels  closer  to  her  daughter  than  to 
a  daughter-in-law,  and  the  intimacies  of  home  life  make 
her  feel  more  at  ease  with  a  daughter  than  with  a  son.  It 
is  hard  for  a  mother  to  leave  the  old  home,  but  often  this 
is  easier  than  living  on  where  she  no  longer  is  “mistress  of 
the  manse.”  Few  modern  grandmothers  are  willing  to  live 
with  either  daughter  or  son,  and  how  fine  it  is  when  it  can 
be  arranged  for  grandma  to  live  out  her  days  in  the  old  en¬ 
vironment,  where  all  the  children  and  grandchildren  come 
on  an  equal  footing,  and  where  grandma  still  manages  the 
cookie  jar,  and  radiates  her  love  for  all  alike! 

Elisha  and  Rachel  named  their  baby  Rebecca.  Charity 
now  had  a  Rebecca  Wilkins,  Rebecca  Woods,  Rebecca 
Lynch,  and  Rebecca  Simmons,  besides  other  Rebeccas  in 
diverging  branches  of  her  family. 

There  was  great  rejoicing  when  the  baby  was  safely 
established  in  the  Simmons  home.  Rachel  had  not  been 
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strong  since  a  severe  sickness  she  had  in  1828.  At  that 
time  the  doctors  had  doubled  their  earlier  fees  of  twenty- 
five  cents  for  each  visit,  and  Rachel  required  so  much  at¬ 
tention  to  see  her  safely  through  this  spell  of  scarlet  fever 
that  the  doctor's  bill  soared  to  six  and  a  half  dollars,  with 
an  extra  twelve  and  a  half  cents  for  medicine!  The  doctor 
charged  two  dollars  for  bringing  her  little  Rebecca  into 
the  world. 

Rachel  Woods  arrived  in  Hamilton  a  few  short  months 
after  Rebecca  Simmons  came  to  Laurel.  Charity  remained 
with  her  daughter  Rachel  until  she  felt  that  Sarah's  need 
was  the  greater,  when  she  returned  to  Hamilton. 

Poor  Rachel  never  was  well  during  her  married  life,  and 
she  wanted  her  mother.  On  a  June  Sabbath,  in  1835,  she 
wrote  Charity:  “My  dear  Mother,  I  once  more  will  try  and 
write  a  little  to  thee.  The  first  thing  I  will  say  that  none 
of  us  are  well.  Mr.  S.  has  been  very  sick  for  3  or  4  days. 
He  is  now  better  but  very  unwell,  however  he  thought  he 
would  ride  to  meeting  today.  Last  Friday  he  did  not  sit  up 
any.  It  was  the  real  flux  he  had.  Indeed  he  is  not  able  to 
do  hardly  anything.  He  has  not  been  able  to  work  any  for 
several  days.  I  am  in  hopes  he  will  get  well  now  if  he  is 
careful.  Wm.  has  not  been  well  and  little  Rebecca  has  the 
bowel  complaint  very  bad  indeed.  She  breaks  out  with 
the  heat  very  much  and  it  makes  her  very  fretful.  Since 
she  has  had  the  bowel  complaint  she  does  not  like  to  suck 
the  bottle  so  well.  Seems  like  it  makes  her  sick.  Poor  lit¬ 
tle  thing  she  wants  the  breast  most  all  the  time.  I  am  afraid 
she  will  have  a  bad  summer  my  not  having  milk  enough. 
She  is  quite  fat  and  begins  to  sit  alone  and  play.  When  she 
is  well  she  is  very  good.  She  goes  without  caps  most  all  the 
time.  Her  hair  grows  very  pretty.  She  is  so  smart  and  such 
a  lively  little  thing — her  eyes  are  as  bright  as  new  buttons. 
I  killed  a  little  chicken  for  Mr.  S.  and  gave  the  baby  a  bone 
in  her  hand.  She  can  hold  most  any  little  thing  in  her  hand 
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and  play  with  it,  I  think  she  is  cutting  teeth— her  gums 
seem  swelled,  she  bites  her  fist,  etc. 

As  regards  my  own  health  it  is  very  miserable.  I  never 
was  so  poor  as  I  am  now  except  when  I  had  the  scarlet 
fever.  I  was  up  at  Georgetown  about  two  weeks  ago.  I  was 
very  unwell  all  the  time  I  was  there.  Thomas  got  Dr.  Bailey 
to  call  and  see  me.  I  told  him  how  I  was.  I  had  the  headache 
most  of  the  time,  and  was  sleepy  day  and  night.  He  said 
the  cause  of  that  was  weariness— I  needed  something  to 
strengthen  me.  I  had  no  kind  of  an  appetite  and  a  very 
great  weakness  in  my  back — nursing  the  babe,  all  put  to¬ 
gether,  pulled  me  down  very  much.  The  doctor  gave  imp 
some  bitters  to  take  and  some  other  medicine.  I  think  if 
I  follow  his  directions  I  will  get  well.  He  said  I  must  ride 
on  horseback  as  much  as  I  could  and  not  confine  myself  too 
close.  A  change  of  objects  would  be  good.  I  must  also  sleep 
on  a  straw  bed  or  mattress.  I  thought  a  good  many  times 
about  sending  for  thee.  Oh  how  glad  I  would  be  to  have 
tiiee  all  the  time.  Mother  thee  must  come  back  and  stay 
with  me.  Thy  children  are  none  of  them  settled  very  near 
thee.  Thee  might  as  well  come  and  live  with  me  as  any  of 
the  others.  I  know  I  would  rather  have  thee.  If  little  Re¬ 
becca  lives  she  shall  comb  thy  head  and  do  other  little 
things  for  thee. 

Saran  Ann  [Sarah  Ann  Lynch,  Thomas’  wife]  was  here 
on  her  way  from  Hamilton.  She  said  she  had  a  very  pleas¬ 
ant  visit  there.  Well  Margaret  is  with  me  yet — hurra  and 
huza  with  her  from  morning  till  night  round  the  cow  pen. 
We  are  now  picking  wool  and  churn  three  times  a  week. 
W  e  will  have  harvest  on  pretty  soon — this  is  a  busy  time 
with  the  farmers. 

I  want  to  see  you  all  so  bad.  I  cannot  say  when  1  shall 
be  there.  I  expect  some  time  next  fall.  I  want  to  see  Sarah's 
babe  [Sarah  Woods'  little  Rachel  )  and  all  the  children.  I 
was  so  glad  to  see  Elijah  and  Mary.  |  Her  brother  Elijah 
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Lynch  and  his  wife.]  Sarah  Ann  told  me  John  [Woods] 
had  been  sick.  And  poor  Martha,  she  has  been  sick.  Well 
I  think  we  will  have  a  sickly  season.  Father  and  mother 
Simmons  have  both  been  very  sick. 

*T  have  not  been  to  see  Mary  Nichols  ] Elisha’s  sister] 
since  thee  left.  Esther  and  Hatton  [Elisha's  brother  and 
wife]  have  never  been  to  see  me  but  once  since  thee  left 
me.  Esther  is  hatching  so  I  don't  suppose  she  will  be  able 
to  walk  over  the  big  hills  much  this  summer.  I  want  Mr. 
Simmons  to  move  on  the  other  farm.  There  is  a  very  pretty 
sized  room  with  a  fireplace  and  the  kitchen  is  a  nice  neat 
room  and  good  porches  on  both  sides  of  the  house  and  a 
well  right  in  the  porch,  O  I  forgot  to  tell  thee.  Thee  left 
thy  work  pocket  with  thy  specks  and  pocket  book  in  it. 
The  cash  contained  was  not  over  a  thousand  dollars.  Ann 
Simmons  gave  it  to  me.  She  said  thee  left  it  on  the  canal 
boat.  I  will  keep  it  all  safe  till  I  see  thee.  Mother  do  write. 
If  I  get  worse  this  summer  thee  may  look  to  be  sent  for. 
Farewell  my  dear  Mother.” 

In  a  characteristic  postscript,  Rachel  urged  Charity  to 
save  some  peppers  for  her  as  they  were  useful  in  creating 
an  appetite.  And  a  few  days  later,  Rachel  again  appended 
a  rather  long  paragraph,  “Well,”  she  said,  “I  had  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  send  my  letter  to  the  office  till  now.  We 
are  all  better.  Mr.  Simmons  has  got  quite  well  again.  The 
babe  is  much  better  but  frets  a  good  deal.  I  am  much 
better  but  I  have  the  headache  today.  Did  not  sleep  well 
last  night.  The  babe  cried  and  kept  me  awake.  She  has 
a  sore  bile  on  her  eye.  She  has  had  one  on  her  neck. 
Mother  I  wish  thee  would  come  and  stay  with  me  all 
summer.  I  would  be  so  glad.  Perhaps  I  will  send  for  thee.” 
To  these  implorations,  Elisha  added  a  crisp  line.  “Rachel 
is  the  same  old  Rachel  she  was  when  thee  was  here.” 

Rachel  and  Elisha  did  not  speak  the  plain  language,  but, 
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when  addressing  Charity,  they  tried  to  use  her  manner  of 
speaking.  Charity  must  have  been  glad  that  Elisha  did  not 
get  down  to  Point  Pleasant  any  sooner,  as  it  gave  Rachel 
a  chance  to  give  a  more  favorable  health  report. 

The  trip  between  Laurel  and  Hamilton  was  over  rough 
and  hilly  roads.  In  good  weather,  when  Rachel’s  need  for 
her  mother  became  urgent,  Elisha  drove  to  Hamilton. 
Sometimes  livery  hacks  were  hired,  but,  unless  the  canal 
was  frozen  over,  Charity  usually  took  the  packet  to  Cincin¬ 
nati,  where  some  one  from  Laurel  was  sent  to  meet  her. 
Or  she  would  take  the  steamboat  from  Cincinnati  to  Point 
Pleasant,  which  was  only  about  five  miles  from  the  farm. 

Georgetown,  where  Thomas  and  Sarah  Ann  lived,  was 
about  eighteen  miles  from  the  Simmons  farm.  Little  Sailie, 
as  Thomas  called  his  wife,  was  raised  in  a  home  where  the 
work  was  done  by  slaves.  She  loved  Thomas  dearly,  and 
was  perfectly  willing  to  share  his  fortunes,  but  some  of 
the  slaves  from  the  former  home  of  wealth  and  ease  went 
with  her  to  help  with  the  work  in  the  modest  little  home 
in  Georgetown. 

Isaac  had  returned  to  Greenville,  but  his  health  was  so 
impaired  that  he  was  forced  to  sell  his  saddler’s  shop,  and, 
in  the  fall  of  1835,  he  paid  a  visit  to  his  sister  Rachel.  He 
loved  the  quiet  secluded  spot  among  the  hills,  and  rapidly 
regained  his  strength. 

The  old  log  homestead  was  surrounded  by  fruit  trees. 
A  branch  of  Indian  Creek  meandered  around  the  foot  of 
the  hill  on  which  it  stood.  Perhaps  it  was  the  convenience 
of  a  well  in  the  porch  of  Elisha’s  other  house  that  made 
Rachel  wish  to  move  there.  Where  they  were,  all  the  water 
was  carried  from  a  spring,  which  was  quite  a  distance  from 
the  house,  in  a  beautiful  spot  down  the  hillside.  Its  over¬ 
flow  joined  the  waters  of  the  branch  as  they  rippled  over 
the  sandy  places,  and  eddied  around  the  rocks  in  the  pic¬ 
turesquely  winding  channel  leading  to  Indian  Creek.  The 
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hill  was  steep,  and  it  was  not  an  easy  task  to  carry  the 
heavy  buckets  to  the  house  even  in  summer;  and  in  winter, 
when  the  ground  wTas  covered  with  snow  or  ice,  this  was 
a  real  accomplishment. 

Isaac  taught  school  near  Batavia  that  winter.  The  follow¬ 
ing  spring  he  secured  pupils  in  Georgetown,  and  boarded 
with  Thomas  and  Sarah.  Two  of  his  “patrons”  were  Jesse 
Grant  and  Mr.  Ammen,  editor  of  the  Brown  County  paper, 
and  young  Liss  Grant  and  Daniel  Ammen  were  among  his 
pupils. 

Isaac  left  Georgetown  in  mid-summer,  and  secured  a 
school  near  Sidney,  Ohio,  where  his  brother  Elijah  had 
moved  from  Waynesville.  Rachel  continued  to  have  her 
hands  full.  There  was  little  time  for  horseback  riding  or  for 
change  of  scenery.  The  view  from  the  log  homestead  was 
beautiful  enough,  but  may  have  been  a  little  melancholy 
to  fun-loving  Rachel.  Dense  woods  closed  in  on  all  sides, 
and  there  was  not  another  house  in  sight. 

In  June  of  1836  she  wrote  to  Charity:  “My  dear  Mother, 
I  received  your  letter  some  time  ago  and  would  have  an¬ 
swered  sooner  but  my  time  is  pretty  well  taken  up  in  at¬ 
tending  to  my  affairs.  My  family  is  large.  We  have  a  man 
hired  all  the  time  and  two  most  of  the  time,  and  Mr.  Sim¬ 
mons  has  taken  a  boy  to  keep  altogether  and  I  have  as 
much  as  I  can  do  and  sometimes  more  than  I  feel  able  to 
do.  I  have  not  been  well  for  a  week  or  two  past.  Little  Re¬ 
becca  has  a  very  bad  cough.  She  looks  pretty  well  but 
coughs  at  night  very  bad  indeed.  Last  night  she  rested  bet¬ 
ter  than  she  has  for  one  week.  I  had  to  give  her  a  good  deal 
of  Bateman’s  drops  or  she  could  not  rest.  Poor  little  thing. 
She  eats  tolerably  well.  Wet,  damp  weather  affects  her 
very  much.  I  have  to  be  very  careful  with  her  in  damp 
weather,  have  to  put  flannel  on  her  and  yarn  stockings. 
She  grows  and  is  lively  and  is  the  funniest  little  thing.  She 
runs  and  plays  and  tries  to  say  everything.  She  is  a  good 
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little  tiling.  I  know  you  would  like  her.  She  tries  to  say 
grandma.  She  is  tanned  most  black. 

“William  [Rachel’s  step-child  |  grows  and  is  as  fat  as  a 
mummy  and  is  quite  a  good  boy.  Spells  in  six  or  seven  let¬ 
ters  [  not  yet  four  years  old  | .  He  says  he  wants  to  see 
grandma  Lynch.  Well  now  I  want  to  know  if  I  may  look  for 
John  and  Sarah  [Woods].  You  say  I  may  look  about  the 
middle  of  June- — that  is  pretty  soon  now.  I  would  be  so 
glad  to  see  Sarah.  I  will  try  to  render  her  visit  agreeable 
if  she  will  come.  We  will  go  and  see  Mary  Nichols.  Thomas 
and  Sarah  Ann  [Lynch]  were  here  to  see  me  about  two 
weeks  ago.  They  came  on  Thursday  and  stayed  till  Monday 
morning.  It  rained  every  day  while  they  were  here.  We  had 
quite  a  throng  time  with  company.  William  Simmons  and 
Ann  were  over  with  us  one  night,  and  Ellen.  They  were 
all  here  together.  I  had  only  eighteen  persons.  Sarah  Ann’s 
black  Bill  and  our  boy  were  the  tapering  off.  It  rained  all 
the  time  so  they  could  not  stay  out  much.  They  just  stayed 
in  the  kitchen  and  roasted  potatoes,  nigger  like.  We  had 
quite  a  pleasant  time  being  together  notwithstanding  the 
rain.  Sarah  Ann  has  given  out  going  to  Hamilton  this 
spring.  She  said  she  would  just  come  down  and  see  me  as 
I  did  not  expect  to  get  there  this  summer.  She  said  if  John 
and  Sarah  come  to  see  me  and  don’t  go  to  Georgetown  she 
will  not  like  it  a  bit,  so  do  tell  Sarah  to  come  prepared  to 
go,  if  she  anyway  can.  Perhaps  I  will  be  able  to  go  with 
her.  Mr.  Simmons  says  he  don’t  believe  John  will  be  here 
this  summer.  Now  don’t  let  me  be  looking  for  nothing.  If 
they  are  coming  I  would  be  glad  if  they  would  bring  little 
Rebecca  with  them.  Mr.  Simmons  is  driving  with  all  his 
might  on  both  farms.  He  has  more  to  do  this  summer  than 
he  ever  had.  He  has  46  or  56  acres  of  corn  to  attend  to,  22 
acres  of  wheat,  8  of  rye,  16  or  17  of  oats,  and  I  don’t  know 
how  much  of  millet  and  timothy  and  clover.  I  can’t  tell 
what  all,  but  I  know  I  will  sweat  pretty  much  during  har- 
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vest.  I  don’t  know  how  to  get  through  July  and  August. 
I  never  had  the  headache  so  constant  as  I  have  had  for 
five  weeks.  Margaret  is  with  me  yet.  She  thinks  she  will 
stay  this  summer.  I  wish  I  could  get  a  girl  out  of  the  poor- 
house  by  September. 

“Mr.  Simmons  will  go  up  for  you  some  time  in  August 
if  you  can  come.  Make  me  a  little  new  curren  jelly  and 
bring  with  you.  Tell  Sarah  to  wear  my  bonnet  over.  I  will 
give  her  my  calash  to  ride  home  in.  I  will  look  for  a  letter 
from  John  before  I  can  think  they  will  come.  Tell  Sarah 
I  am  trying  to  get  some  honey  for  her  when  she  comes.  I 
have  white  washed  my  old  house.  It  looks  clean.  Farewell 
my  dear  Mother.” 

To  this  Elisha  added  the  following:  “We  do  not  expect 
to  reap  all  our  wry  and  oats,  I  sowed  part  of  it  for  my  pigs, 
so  the  harvest  will  not  be  as  great  as  Rachel  calculated. 
I  haven’t  time  to  write  much  as  I  am  about  to  start  to 
Bethel  on  business.  I  have  been  very  much  engaged  this 
spring.  Have  worked  hard  and  had  to  hire  some  boys  to 
help  plant  corn.  It  is  true  some  of  them  were  not  as  pretty 
as  pinks,  but  they  were  such  as  I  could  get.  Rachel  is  in 
the  dumps  half  her  time.  I  will  come  over  any  time  after 
harvest  for  you.  Rachel  has  given  you  an  exaggerated  ac¬ 
count  of  our  harvest.  I  had  intended  to  write  to  Mr.  Woods 
before  now,  but  had  not  the  time.  They  must  come  up  and 
see  us  this  summer  or  fall.  I  have  some  idea  of  selling  the 
McLain  farm.  Yours  in  haste,  E.  B.  Simmons.” 

So!  Instead  of  moving  to  the  other  farm,  where  Rachel 
would  have  greater  conveniences,  Elisha  was  considering 
selling  it  to  lighten  his  own  labor. 

John  and  Sarah  Woods  did  not  make  their  contemplated 
visit  to  Clermont  County  that  summer,  but  Charity  went 
to  be  with  Rachel  during  the  last  trying  weeks  before  her 
second  confinement.  Charity  brought  peace  and  comfort 
to  the  homes  she  entered,  but  left  an  aching  void  when  she 
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departed.  Now  was  poor  Sarah's  turn  to  cry  aloud  her 
need  of  her  mother’s  steadying  influence.  On  a  Sabbath 
afternoon,  late  in  September,  1836,  she  wrote:  “We  have 
had  one  affliction  after  another  ever  since  you  left  us. 
Little  Rachel  is  I  hope  out  of  danger,  but  she  has  been 
very  near  the  grave  with  the  flux.  Oh,  if  you  were  here. 
I  have  so  much  to  say  to  you.  I  know  you  would  pity  me.” 

She  told  Charity  all  the  sad  details  of  the  death  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Woods,  John’s  young  brother  and  law  partner.  They 
had  all  been  fond  of  William,  who  idolized  his  older  broth¬ 
er.  William  married  Juliet  Jamieson,  a  New  Paris  girl, 
who  attended  school  at  Oxford.  They  lived  a  short  distance 
down  the  street  from  John’s  home  and  office.  Their  baby 
was  six  weeks  old  when  William  died.  Juliet  was  distract¬ 
ed,  and  they  took  her  and  the  baby  and  also  the  maid  up 
to  John’s  for  Sarah  to  take  care  of.  The  maid  was  very 
sick  for  two  weeks,  making  an  extra  burden.  John’s  sister 
at  Springborough  was  married  at  about  this  time,  but  no 
one  from  Hamilton  was  able  to  go  to  the  wedding.  The  last 
remaining  child  in  the  old  Woods  homestead  was  dis¬ 
consolate  at  the  double  blow  of  having  her  sister  leave 
home,  and  knowing  that  the  beloved  William  was  gone 
never  to  return.  With  William’s  young  widow’s  abandon¬ 
ment  to  her  grief,  poor  Sarah  did  have  it  hard.  Although 
the  home  was  taxed  with  the  extra  occupants,  Sarah  as¬ 
sured  her  mother  that  she  should  have  her  own  room 
when  she  came  home,  which  Sarah  hoped  would  be  soon. 

After  William’s  death,  John  Woods  offered  a  place  in 
his  office  to  his  brother-in-law,  Thomas  Wilkins,  and,  in 
1837,  a  new  partnership  was  formed.  This  was  a  most 
welcome  arrangement  for  Rebecca  Wilkins,  as  the  move 
to  Hamilton  brought  her  closer  to  her  mother  and  sister. 
Rebecca  had  one  child,  whom  she  called  John  Lucien. 

With  little  Mary  Nichols  Simmons  safely  started  on  her 
baby  career,  Charity  returned  to  Hamilton  and  her  little 
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room  in  the  west  wing.  When  Rachel  could  find  time,  she 
wrote  what  news  there  was,  chiefly  concerning  work  and 
sickness  and  wanting  to  see  her  mother. 

It  was  late  in  February  of  1837  that  she  wrote:  “Little 
Mary  has  been  very  sick.  She  was  sick  two  weeks  so  that 
I  had  to  be  up  all  night.  I  was  afraid  her  lungs  were  so 
affected  that  she  would  not  get  over  it.  Dr.  Phillips  gave 
her  a  puke  to  throw  off  the  phlegm.  It  relieved  her  very 
much.  She  took  two  or  three  powders  of  calomel.  She 
looks  pretty  pale — puny  faced  thing.  She  grows  very 
pretty  tho  delicate.  While  she  was  sick,  I  had  a  very  bad 
cold  and  was  quite  sick.  I  have  not  had  such  a  bad  cold 
in  five  years.  I  am  now  pretty  well.  I  have  more  milk  for 
Mary  than  when  you  were  here.  My  health  is  better  than 
it  was  when  I  nursed  Rebecca.  I  wrote  to  Sarah  that  I 
had  a  poorly  spell —  I  have  had  none  of  that  kind  since. 
I  hope  I  may  enjoy  good  health  this  summer. 

“Little  Rebecca  is  well.  Her  cheeks  are  as  round  as  an 
apple  and  red  as  roses.  She  talks  a  good  deal  about  grand¬ 
ma  Pinch.  She  says:  ‘Poor  MaMa  gone  way  off  and  leave 
poor  Bekky  me.’  She  took  her  seat  yesterday  in  the  cop¬ 
per  kettle,  which  was  full  of  hot  water.  I  had  put  it  on  to 
scrub  with  and  it  got  pretty  hot.  I  had  set  it  down.  She  was 
so  full  of  mischief,  running  about,  and  she  tumbled  back¬ 
wards  in  it  like  William  did  in  the  slop  when  you  were 
here.  The  water  was  not  hot  enough  to  burn,  but  she 
screamed  like  a  trooper.  She  says  she  is  going  to  Hamil 
to  see  MAMA. 

“Well  what  do  you  think  of  Thomas  going  to  Toledo? 
I  suppose  he  is  going  for  certain.  I  got  a  letter  from  Sarah 
Ann.  She  says  they  are  going  sometime  in  April.  I  don’t 
like  it  at  all.  I  am  very  anxious  to  go  up,  but  the  roads  are 
so  bad  I  can’t  get  there  now.  I  am  going  up  before  they 
move.  I  am  very  sorry  they  are  going  so  far.  I  shall  then 
be  so  far  from  any  of  my  friends.  I  have  been  trying  to 
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get  Mr.  Simmons  to  sell  and  go  with  them.  Sarah  Ann 
wrote  for  him  to  sell  and  go.  He  says  after  he  gets  his 
com  planted  he  thinks  he  will  go  and  see  the  country. 
There  was  a  man  here  a  few  days  ago  to  buy  the  McLain 
farm.  They  have  not  come  to  any  terms  yet.  I  wish  he 
would  sell  it  and  either  build  or  sell  all.  I  shall  look  for 
Thomas  and  Sarah  Ann  down.  She  wrote  that  they  were 
coming.  I  wish  they  would  and  as  soon  as  the  roads  get 
so  that  the  little  wagon  can  go  I  intend  going  up  there 
and  stay  a  week.  I  wish  you  were  here  to  go  with  me,  but 
if  they  go  in  April  you  will  hardly  get  up.  I  finished  the 
quilt  you  commenced  and  pieced  up  another  very  pretty 
new  quilt.  They  are  both  ready  to  quilt  now.  You  must 
come  up  and  see  us  again.  I  hope  you  will  enjoy  yourself 
better  the  next  time  you  come — I  hope  we  will  all  be  well. 
I  often  think  of  the  time  we  had  when  Mr.  Simmons  was 
sick.  You  had  a  very  fatiguing  time.  Also  the  nights  you 
sat  up  with  the  fretful  babe.  I  have  sat  up  many  nights 
alone  with  it  since  you  left.  When  it  is  well  it  is  very  good 
of  nights. 

“We  have  had  most  delightful  apples  all  winter.  I  have 
often  wished  I  could  take  a  plateful  of  them  into  the  of¬ 
fice  to  John.  He  is  so  fond  of  good  mellow  apples.  Also 
three  or  four  bushels  for  the  little  girls  to  eat  when  they 
come  home  from  school.  We  have  fifteen  bushels  yet  that 
we  have  not  opened.  I  want  Sarah  to  have  some  of  them 
so  bad  and  can’t  get  them  to  her.  I  get  most  mad  some 
times  to  think  I  can’t  send  her  any  apples  or  chickens  or 
eggs,  and  we  have  so  many  of  them.  Tell  Sarah  she  must 
come  up  this  summer  and  go  to  Carmel  meeting. 

“O  fig!  I  feel  all  mixed  up  today,  I  want  to  see  you  all 
so  bad.  Mr.  Simmons  starts  down  to  Thomas  Gatch’s  in 
the  morning,  to  get  the  money  for  his  pork.  Our  quarterly 
meeting  starts  on  Saturday  next.  Lydia  will  stay  with  me 
one  year,  but  says  that  if  she  can  better  herself  she  will. 
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That  is  get  married.  She  is  the  best  girl  I  ever  had.  She 
is  an  excellent  cook  and  very  nice.  Needs  no  telling  about 
her  work,  but  knows.  We  expect  Greenberry  Jones  at  the 
quarterly  meeting. 

“Mr.  Simmons  commenced  writing  a  few  lines  to  you, 
but  his  ideas  all  left  him,  and  he  quit  and  went  to  bed,  so 
I  will  say  a  word  or  two  more.  I  am  not  very  well  today. 
Mr.  Simmons  is  about  starting  to  Bethel.  He  is  pulling 
and  hauling  to  try  to  pay  for  his  farm.  He  has  worked 
very  hard  this  winter.  He  did  not  go  down  to  Gatches, 
the  weather  turned  out  so  bad.  He  is  now  going  out  to 
make  arrangements  to  pay  the  last  payment  on  his  farm. 
His  health  is  not  very  good.  He  has  more  or  less  pain  in 
his  breast  every  day.  I  hope  he  will  be  better  when  the 
weather  is  warm.  I  will  go  to  Georgetown  just  as  soon  as 
the  roads  get  so  I  can.  Be  sure  to  write  soon.  Remember 
me  to  all.” 

On  the  last  Sabbath  in  July,  1837,  Rachel  wrote:  “I  take 
my  pen  in  hand  to  write  a  few  things  to  my  dear  Mother. 
In  the  first  place  I  will  tell  you  that  I  have  been  very  un¬ 
well,  hardly  able  to  be  about.  I  have  just  got  out  of  bed  and 
feel  so  fagged  and  tired  that  I  know  not  what  to  do.  Just 
in  the  midst  of  our  harvest  Lid’s  mother  sent  for  her.  The 
old  thing  was  confined  and  nothing  would  do  but  Lid  must 
go  and  nurse  her.  If  she  had  let  us  know  a  week  or  two 
beforehand  that  it  was  the  calculation  for  her  to  take  care 
of  her  mother,  we  would  have  tried  to  get  another  girl, 
but  she  never  let  us  know  a  word  of  it  till  Old  Inloes  came 
for  her.  She  left  me  last  Thursday  week  ago,  with  a  large 
washing  on  hand,  and  four  or  five  hands  here  reaping. 
Everything  to  do  myself.  I  had  to  run  to  the  field  to  get 
Ransome  [the  bound  boy]  to  come  to  the  house.  He  has 
been  all  my  help  since  harvest  commenced,  and  he  is  poor 
help  where  there  is  so  much  cooking  to  do,  and  poor  lit¬ 
tle  Mary  has  not  been  well  for  two  weeks.  She  took  the 
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thresh  in  her  mouth  the  week  Lid  left  me.  I  just  say 
confound  the  hired  girls  in  this  country.  I  have  had  to  work 
so  hard  and  get  in  such  a  heat  cooking  is  the  reason  of 
my  feeling  bad.  I  have  had  so  much  to  do  and  Mary  had 
such  a  sore  mouth.  It  ate  all  in  holes.  It  made  her  so  cross. 
It  is  getting  well  now,  yet  she  is  far  from  well.  She  has 
bowel  complaint  bad.  I  would  be  quite  well  if  I  had  not  so 
much  to  do.  We  tried  to  get  a  girl  but  can’t  get  one.  Mr. 
Simmons  offered  any  girl  that  would  come  and  help  me 
two  or  three  weeks  a  dollar  and  a  half  and  we  could  not 
get  one,  so  I  expect  to  struggle  along  by  myself  till  Lid  gets 
back.  I  expect  her  back  next  week.  I  would  not  mind  work¬ 
ing  so  hard  if  I  did  not  have  to  let  my  babe  cry  so  much. 
Poor  little  thing,  it  has  had  to  be  neglected  so  much  since 
harvest  commenced.  This  week  will  be  a  throng  week.  Mrs. 
Moses  would  come  and  help  me  but,  poor  thing,  she  has  the 
gags  bad  enough.  She  was  obliged  to  wean  her  babe  before 
it  was  a  year  old.  As  for  my  part,  I  am  clear  of  the  gags 
yet,  and  hope  to  continue  clear  for  ten  years. 

“Sarah  Ann  and  her  two  boys  were  to  see  us  two  or  three 
weeks  ago.  Sarah  Ann  looked  prettier  and  more  healthy 
than  I  ever  saw  her.  Nothing  was  the  matter  with  her 
when  she  was  here,  and  she  was  proud  enough  of  it.  I 
enjoyed  her  company  more  than  I  ever  did  before.  I  loved 
her  more.  We  went  over  to  father  Simmons’  one  morn¬ 
ing,  came  home  in  the  evening.  We  had  a  pleasant  visit 
there,  indeed.  We  spent  one  afternoon  with  Mr.  Rogers. 
Esther  Simmons  was  with  us.  Sarah  Ann  stayed  a  week 
with  me.  Thomas  came  down  Saturday  evening.  We  all 
went  to  Bethel  next  morning  to  a  two  days  meeting.  On 
Monday  they  went  up  home.  I  had  a  letter  from  Thomas 
last  week.  He  wrote  that  both  children  were  very  unwell. 
He  said  he  feared  little  John  was  taking  the  fever.  His 
own  health  he  said  was  not  good.  He  has  had  two  severe 
attacks  of  Cholera  morbus.  I  intend  to  go  up  after  harvest. 
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What  do  you  say  to  coming  up  here?  I  do  want  you  to 
come  very  much.  Mr.  Simmons  says  he  will  go  after  you 
any  time  after  harvest  you  will  come.  I  shall  expect  Sarah 
in  September.  John  wrote  to  Mr.  Simmons  that  she  and 
some  of  the  girls  would  be  up.  Tell  Mary  she  must  be 
sure  and  come.  Tell  Sarah  I  think  I  can  go  home  with  her 
and  stay  two  weeks.  If  I  do  go  home  with  her  you  had 
better  not  come  until  Sarah  has  had  her  visit  out,  because 
she  must  come,  and  if  I  go  home  with  her,  then  you  can 
come  home  with  me  and  stay  a  few  weeks  and  help  me 
quilt  two  quilts.  O  this  is  such  a  flat  letter.  I  feel  done  out. 
I  have  been  trying  to  get  Mr.  S.  to  sell  out.  Farming  is  so 
hard  and  I  have  become  tired.  I  want  to  live  in  town.  I 
am  tired  of  the  country.  I  am  sick.  I  must  lie  down.  Fare¬ 
well” 

The  postscript  was  added  a  week  later,  and  in  it  Rachel 
said  she  feared  Mary  had  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  and 
added:  “Lid  has  not  come  back  yet — great  big  red  headed 
fool.  I  have  had  to  work  myself  nearly  to  death,  a  sick 
child  all  the  time.  Mr.  Simmons  has  not  been  well  all  this 
week.  His  breast  has  been  bad.  He  spits  blood  very  much. 
He  has  been  driving  and  hurrying  with  his  harvest.  His 
harvest  has  been  very  large.  He  says  you  must  not  think 
hard  of  him — he  will  write  when  he  can.” 

The  few  years  of  separation  from  her  mother  had  caused 
Rachel  to  drop  the  Quaker  form  of  address.  In  the  fall  of 
1837,  she  got  away  from  the  farm  long  enough  to  make  a 
visit  to  Hamilton.  No  need  of  letter  writing  then — she  was 
with  her  mother  and  sisters,  free  from  the  worries  of  farm 
life,  back  in  her  element.  She  was  “in  town.”  She  must 
have  missed  the  thrice-daily  tones  of  the  bell  in  the  court¬ 
house  cupola — instead  there  was  a  four-faced  clock  which 
struck  the  hours.  From  Sarah’s  home  she  could  see  the  big 
hands  pointing  out  every  hour  of  the  day. 

About  the  time  Rachel  left  Hamilton  to  make  her 
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home  in  Clermont  County,  the  Methodists  built  a  new 
church  on  ground  donated  by  John  Woods,  This  did  not 
seem  as  homelike  as  the  little  outgrown  church,  but  many 
of  the  old  friends  attended,  and  it  was  good  to  meet  them. 
Mary  and  Martha  Woods  were  young  ladies  now,  Sarah 
(little  Sarah  Woods)  was  ten  years  old,  and  Rebecca  was 
ready  to  start  to  school.  Sarah's  youngest  child,  Rachel, 
played  happily  with  the  Simmons  babies. 

The  visit  to  Hamilton  was,  without  doubt,  the  big  event 
of  Rachel’s  married  life.  She  returned  to  the  farm  without 
her  mother,  and  with  new  strength  and  determination  to 
meet  her  coming  ordeal  without  sending  for  Charity.  Her 
mother  was  aging,  and  Rachel  knew  how  hard  the  long 
trips  from  Hamilton  must  be  for  her,  even  without  the 
work  and  worry.  Back  with  the  old  responsibilities,  as  the 
weeks  passed  by  Rachel’s  resolutions  weakened,  and  she 
felt  she  could  not  endure  being  without  Charity  when  the 
third  baby  came. 

Almost  pleadingly  she  wrote  the  following  letter  on 
December  31,  1337:  “Dear  Mother,  As  this  is  the  last  day 
of  the  year  I  thought  I  would  write  you  and  let  you  know 
how  we  are  getting  along.  I  did  intend  writing  imme¬ 
diately  after  receiving  your  letter,  but  I  had  just  written 
a  mixed  up  letter  to  Sarah  and  I  thought  I  would  wait  a 
while  and  see  if  my  ideas  would  brighten  and  as  they  still 
appear  dull  I  thought  I  would  wait  no  longer. 

“I  can  tell  you  that  we  are  all  pretty  well  at  present. 
However  little  Mary  is  not  stout  yet  but  is  much  better. 
She  can  walk  some.  She  looks  better  then  she  did  a  few 
weeks  ago.  I  have  got  little  Rebecca’s  feet  and  hands  pretty 
well  cured  up.  She  can  wear  her  shoes  now  and  is  very 
fat — grows  fast.  Little  Mary  is  a  right  snipe,  long  and 
slim.  Well  what  do  you  think  of  coming  up  and  staying  a 
while  with  us?  If  you  think  you  can  come  Mr.  Simmons 
says  he  can  go  for  you  the  last  of  January  or  first  of  Feb- 
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ruary  if  the  roads  are  so  he  can  go.  Write  and  let  us  know 
if  you  think  you  can  and  feel  able.  Lydia  has  engaged  to 
come  and  stay  three  or  four  weeks  with  me  when  I  am 
confined.  Her  year  will  be  out  the  10th  of  February,  then 
she  wants  to  go  away  and  fix  her  clothes.  She  says  she 
will  come  back  when  I  send  for  her  if  it  is  a  week  before 
I  am  confined.  She  can  cook  first  rate.  I  wish  no  better 
cook  or  nicer  girl  about  the  house  work  than  Lydia.  I  can¬ 
not  do  without  some  one  to  be  with  me  while  she  does 
the  work,  so  if  you  think  you  can  come  I  will  send  for  you, 
and  if  not  I  will  get  Catherine  Litteral  again.  I  must  have 
two.  One  cannot  do  the  work  and  nurse  me.  Catherine 
came  to  see  me  two  or  three  weeks  ago.  I  asked  her  then 
if  she  would  come  if  you  did  not.  She  said  she  would,  so  if 
it  is  so  you  are  not  able  to  come,  Lydia  and  Catherine  will 
stay  with  me.  But  O  Mother  I  would  rather  have  you  than 
any  one  else  in  the  world.  Mr.  Simmons  wishes  you  to 
come  if  you  can.  He  is  very  willing  to  go  for  you.  I  am  al¬ 
ways  so  bad  when  I  am  confined.  I  do  not  know  how  to 
make  out  without  you.  My  health  is  better  than  it  generally 
has  been  at  such  times.  I  hope  I  will  do  well.  Sometimes 
I  get  low  spirited  about  it.  Mary  is  so  little  and  young.  She 
is  not  as  heavy  as  she  was  when  I  was  in  Hamilton.  She 
looks  like  a  little  baby.  I  am  pretty  well  beforehand  with 
my  work.  We  have  not  killed  all  our  pork  yet — we  will 
kill  this  week.  Sarah  writes  that  Lester  Kennedy  is  crazy. 
I  do  think  Hamilton  beats  all  things  for  crazy  people  I  ever 
heard  of. 

“O  Mother  I  do  want  to  see  you  very  much.  I  thought 
when  I  wrote  Sarah  that  I  would  do  without  sending  for 
you,  but  the  more  I  think  of  doing  without  you  the  worse 
I  feel.  Sarah  wrote  that  you  had  been  sick  for  several  days. 
I  am  afraid  you  will  not  be  able  to  come.  Write  as  soon  as 
you  get  this  and  let  me  know.  Farewell  my  Dear  Mother.1' 

Late  that  night  Elisha  added  his  comments:  “I  have 
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again  taken  up  my  pen  to  write  a  line.  I  have  not  forgotten 
my  promise.  I  commenced  to  write  the  day  Rachel  wrote 
to  Sister  Woods.  I  then  concluded  to  wait  a  while,  and  my 
business  at  home  together  with  going  to  church  has  kept 
me  busy.  So  you  must  not  think  that  it  was  because  of  a 
disposion  |  sic]  that  I  have  delayed  so  long.  Mother  I  often 
think  of  you  and  would  be  glad  to  see  you.  I  would  have 
been  glad  if  you  had  been  here  to  attend  our  Christmas 
meeting  at  Carmel.  We  had  a  very  interesting  meeting. 
Some  professed  to  obtain  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins  and 
15  or  16  joined  the  church.  At  Bethel  they  commenced  a 
meeting  at  the  same  time,  which  continued  near  a  week  or 
perhaps  is  not  yet  closed.  They  received  about  70  or  30 
members  into  the  church.  The  week  before,  they  had  a 
quarterly  meeting  at  Felicity.  It  lasted  7  or  8  days  during 
which  time  they  received  between  40  and  50  members  into 
the  church.  Today  I  was  at  Calvary  Church  where  they 
have  commenced  a  New  Year  meeting.  How  long  it  may 
last  is  uncertain.  The  prospect  for  a  good  meeting  is  favor¬ 
able.  So  you  see  the  church  is  looking  up  in  this  region.  O 
may  it  spread  till  Earth's  remotest  nation  may  hear  the 
joyful  sound.  Jan.  1st,  A.  D.  1838.  This  morning  finds  us  all 
in  moderate  health,  a  blessing  for  which  we  should  feel 
truly  thankful  to  our  Heavenly  Father.  The  year  rolls 
round  and  steals  away  the  breath  that  first  it  gave.  What 
ere  we  do,  where  ere  we  be,  we  are  traveling  to  the  grave. 
Rachel  says  how  melancholy  I  am.  I  would  be  glad  if  death, 
Eternity,  and  Judgement  Day  bore  with  more  weight  on 
our  minds.  O  Mother  pray  for  us  every  day. 

“Well,  Mother,  what  about  you  coming  to  see  us  this 
winter?  When  Rachel  wrote  to  Sister  Woods  she  was  in 
one  of  her  ways — and  spoke  of  not  sending  for  you — said 
it  would  be  attended  with  trouble  and  expense,  etc.  This 
was  all  her  own. 

“In  my  hurry  of  business  I  made  no  cider  for  apple  but- 
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ter  etc.  You  know  me  of  old.  I  will  make  my  arrangements 
to  come  after  you  in  two  or  three  weeks.  If  there  comes 
good  sleighing  I  will  come  that  way.  Hold  yourself  in  read¬ 
iness  to  come  at  a  day’s  warning.  Tell  Brother  Woods  to 
write  to  me.  How  did  he  sell  his  pork  etc.  I  sold  mine  at 
four  cents  a  hundred  on  a  credit  of  two  months  and  a  half. 
My  love  to  all  of  you.  Tell  Sister  Woods  that  Rachel’s  old 
associate,  Mrs.  Moses,  with  her  sister-in-law  and  all  the 
children,  spent  the  day  with  her  yesterday  while  I  was  at 
church.  She  begs  to  be  excused  hereafter — no  wonder!” 

Because  John  Woods  wore  beaver  and  broadcloth,  em¬ 
broidered  vests  and  silk-lined  shirts,  with  fine  linen  ker¬ 
chiefs  and  Italian  cravats,  lived  in  Hamilton,  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  bank,  and  ranked  high  in  his  profession  as  a 
lawyer  and  statesman,  did  not  signify  that  he  had  no  in¬ 
terest  in  the  price  of  pork.  He  worked  hard  at  his  pro¬ 
fessional  duties,  but  his  farming  interests  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  the  hobbies  he  rode  as  a  vent  to  the  strain  he  im¬ 
posed  upon  himself.  However  that  may  be,  if  hobby  it 
were,  he  rode  it  hard.  He  owned  a  “canal  farm,”  a  “hill 
farm,”  and  almost  five  hundred  acres  adjoining  town, 
called  the  “Hamilton  farm.”  Many  a  man  would  have  con¬ 
sidered  it  a  full  time  job  to  draw  up  the  contracts  with  and 
receive  the  reports  from  the  men  who  worked  and  im¬ 
proved  these  farms.  The  rail-splitting  that  was  done,  and 
the  mountains  of  cord  wood  worked  up!  Until  this  time 
wood  was  the  only  fuel  used,  and  it  took  mountains  of  it 
to  warm  the  populace. 

Of  course,  Charity  went  to  Rachel,  who  was  thus  saved 
the  unpleasantness  of  being  nursed  by  Catherine  Litteral. 
Catherine  felt  that  she  was  treated  rather  shabbily,  and 
let  it  be  known.  She  had  counted  on  that  dollar  a  week 
and  three  meals  a  day  of  Lydia’s  good  cooking. 

John  was  a  fine  baby,  much  less  fretful  than  the  others 
had  been.  This  was  the  happiest  visit  Charity  ever  made 
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with  Rachel,  but  she  could  not  prolong  her  stay  as  Sarah 
needed  her.  Sarah's  daughters  helped  with  the  housework, 
but  Sarah  was  like  Rachel— when  her  hour  came  she 
wanted  her  mother.  She  had  lost  two  boy  babies.  In  June 
of  1838,  twin  boys  came,  but  only  one  of  them  stayed.  He 
was  named  John.  These  were  anxious  days  for  all  of  them. 
Baby  John  was  a  frail  mite,  and  they  feared  they  could 
not  keep  him.  Charity's  son,  Thomas,  did  not  move  to  To¬ 
ledo,  but  stayed  on  at  Georgetown.  This  was  a  great  com¬ 
fort  to  Rachel. 

The  common  school  system  in  Ohio  was  in  its  infancy 
in  the  eighteen- thirties.  Regular  teachers  and  regular  terms 
of  school  had  not  been  established.  In  Hamilton,  the  chil¬ 
dren  either  were  taught  at  home  or  had  private  instructors. 
John  Woods  conceived  the  idea  of  an  academy  for  girls, 
and  was  backed  and  assisted  by  the  leading  citizens.  The 
Hamilton  and  Rossville  Female  Academy  started  on  its 
brilliant  career  in  1835.  Mr.  Woods  was  just  as  zealous  in 
promoting  public  schools,  and  two  of  these  were  opened  in 
Hamilton  in  1838.  Throughout  the  state,  however,  it  was 
so  that  schoolmasters,  after  teaching  one  or  two  terms  of 
three  or  five  months,  were  usually  out  of  employment  and 
must  seek  new  fields  of  labor.  This  was  the  position  in 
which  Isaac  Lynch  found  himself  at  Sidney,  in  the  spring 
of  1837.  With  no  place  in  view,  one  cold,  raw  day  he  start¬ 
ed  out  afoot,  with  but  two  dollars  in  his  pocket.  Elijah, 
loath  to  see  him  go,  accompanied  him  a  mile  on  the  way. 
On  the  second  day,  late  in  the  afternoon,  Isaac  arrived  at 
Springfield,  Ohio.  Since  this  was  but  nine  miles  from  Seth 
Smith's  farm,  where  he  had  spent  much  of  his  boyhood,  lie 
had  an  ardent  desire  to  see  the  good  old  people,  and  decided 
to  pay  a  visit  there.  The  road  seemed  unfamiliar.  He  lost 
his  way,  and  was  forced  to  spend  the  night  in  a  most  un¬ 
pleasant  neighborhood.  Early  morning  found  him  on  his 
way  again,  and  at  a  turn  in  the  road,  he  came  suddenly  and 
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unexpectedly  on  the  old  familiar  scenes,  left  fifteen  years 
earlier.  It  all  seemed  just  the  same,  and  as  he  gazed  across 
the  meadows  to  the  dark  woods  beyond,  there  came  upon 
him  a  return  of  that  old  feeling  of  fear  because  of  the  owls 
and  wolves  and  other  terrible  creatures  which  perhaps  in¬ 
habited  the  dense  recesses  of  the  forest. 

He  crossed  the  little  stream  at  a  place  near  where  he 
once  had  tended  the  waving  corn.  He  passed  the  old  oak 
tree  in  whose  shade  he  had  rested  on  hot  summer  days, 
and  he  paused  by  the  spring  where  in  childhood  he  drank 
when,  at  eventide,  he  returned  wearied  from  his  work  in 
the  fields. 

At  the  house,  Seth  Smith  sat  in  a  corner  by  the  fireside, 
with  a  book  in  his  hand.  Eighty  years  had  enfeebled  his 
body  and  wrinkled  his  cheeks.  Seth  did  not  recognize  his 
caller,  and  Isaac  talked  with  him  for  some  time  before 
making  himself  known.  The  old  gentleman  was  overjoyed 
at  this  visit  from  the  one-time  little  boy  of  whom  he  had 
been  so  fond.  Isaac  was  entreated  to  stay,  and  during  the 
two  weeks  he  was  there,  he  was  engaged  to  teach  the 
Green  Plain  school.  The  following  three  weeks  he  spent 
in  visiting  his  mother’s  relatives  near  Xenia,  Ohio.  When 
he  returned,  Seth  Smith  had  joined  his  wife  in  the  Great 
Beyond. 

In  1838,  Isaac  left  the  pleasant  Quaker  neighborhood, 
and  went  in  search  of  another  school.  Times  were  hard.  As 
he  journeyed,  looking  for  a  position,  he  directed  his  route 
through  Hamilton,  that  he  might  see  his  mother.  Here, 
Isaac  was  just  in  time  to  secure  a  place  as  teacher  in  one 
of  the  new  schools.  The  pay  was  very  little,  and  for  the 
next  term  he  secured  a  better  school  at  Milford,  Ohio. 

On  September  18,  1838,  while  Isaac  was  in  Hamilton, 
Ulysses  Grant,  one  of  his  Georgetown  pupils,  came  in  an 
effort  to  sell  a  book  for  which  he  had  the  agency.  This  was 
Mitchell’s  Map  and  Work  of  the  World ,  which  sold  for  $12. 
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Isaac’s  brother-in-law,  John  Woods,  bought  a  copy,  as  un¬ 
doubtedly  did  other  prominent  citizens.  Although  Grant 
was  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  had  attained  to  man’s 
estate  so  far  that  he  dropped  his  boyhood  title  of  “Liss” 
and  signed  receipts  as  “U.  S.  Grant.” 

A  few  months  later,  Grant  received  his  appointment 
to  West  Point.  This  came  about  in  a  most  unusual  man¬ 
ner.  The  Dr.  Bailey  at  Georgetown,  who  gave  Rachel  Sim¬ 
mons  such  good  advice,  and  his  wife  were  the  dearest 
friends  of  Ulysses  Grant’s  parents.  The  doctor  secured 
the  West  Point  appointment  for  his  son  Barrett,  who  was 
not  inclined  to  take  such  training.  He  went,  but  soon  quit. 
The  doctor  was  so  disappointed  and  angered  that  he  re¬ 
fused  to  send  money  for  his  son’s  return  home.  Mrs.  Bailey 
was  terribly  grieved,  and  confided  in  Mrs.  Grant  who  told 
her  husband.  Before  it  was  generally  known  that  there 
was  a  vacancy,  Jesse  Grant  was  pulling  the  proper  wires 
to  secure  the  place  for  his  son. 

Poor  Rachel’s  mind  always  was  set  towards  Hamilton, 
where  were  her  mother,  two  sisters,  and  many  friends.  One 
of  these  was  Mary  Gray,  John  Woods’  sister,  who  lived  on 
a  farm  near  Hamilton.  Mary’s  daughter  Joanna  was  about 
the  age  of  Mary  Simmons,  and  was  quite  delicate.  Rachel’s 
heart  went  out  in  sympathy  with  little  Joanna’s  mother. 
Letters  were  poor  substitutes,  but  afforded  the  only  means 
by  which  Rachel  could  keep  in  touch  with  her  people. 

The  crude  conditions  of  the  postal  service  at  that  time 
are  revealed  in  the  letters  exchanged.  There  was  a  uniform 
sized  sheet  of  paper  for  both  business  and  private  corre¬ 
spondence.  When  two  sheets  were  used,  a  double  fee  was 
charged.  When  there  was  more  news  than  one  sheet  would 
hold,  rather  than  pay  this  extra  fee,  the  additional  news 
was  written  crosswise  over  what  had  already  been  written. 
After  1850,  a  thin  blue  paper  came  into  use,  but  until  then, 
the  same  sized  double  sheet  was  of  a  heavy  cream  color- 
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ed  paper.  This  was  folded  in  a  way  to  leave  room  merely 
for  the  address  and  sealing  wafers.  The  place  where  the 
letters  were  mailed  was  written  by  the  postmaster  in  the 
lower  left-hand  corner,  and  the  mailing  fee  was  noted  in 
the  upper  right-hand  corner  of  the  folded  letter.  The  post¬ 
age  ranged  from  ten  to  twenty  cents.  By  1839  Hamilton 
used  a  rubber  stamp  for  the  name  of  the  post  office.  Like¬ 
wise  the  amount  of  postage  was  stamped  instead  of  writ¬ 
ten.  The  letters  from  Clermont  County  were  mailed  at 
Bethel,  Point  Pleasant,  Laurel,  Perm’s  Mills,  or  wherever 
Elisha’s  business  took  him. 

On  July  15,  1838  Rachel  wrote  to  Charity  as  follows: 
“Dear  Mother,  for  the  first  time  I  have  taken  up  my  pen 
to  write  to  you  since  you  left  me.  The  first  thing  I  will  tell 
you  how  we  are.  I  was  very  miserable  one  week  after  you 
left.  I  am  better  now.  My  appetite  is  better  tho  not  good 
yet.  I  cannot  eat  any  salt  pork  and  a  great  many  things. 
I  am  as  poor  as  I  can  be,  and  have  not  one  half  enough 
milk  for  John.  I  send  him  over  to  Mrs.  Moses  twice  a  day. 
I  have  been  taking  medicine  most  of  the  time.  Mr.  Sim¬ 
mons  got  me  a  bottle  of  Swaime’s  medicine,  but  I  have 
been  taking  the  same  I  took  when  you  were  here.  It  helps 
me  very  much  tho  my  health  is  very  poor.  John  grows 
finely  and  is  an  excellent  boy.  If  he  only  had  as  much  as 
he  could  suck  he  would  be  one  of  the  best  of  children.  He 
is  so  nice  and  sweet.  I  think  so  much  of  my  boy.  When  he 
does  cry  he  roars  out  and  is  done  directly.  Rebecca  often 
talks  about  poor  grandmother,  says  she  went  way  off  and 
leave  poor  Betty  me  and  little  Mary.  Mary  does  very  well. 
She  and  Rebecca  sleep  in  the  trundle  bed.  William  goes  to 
school.  The  very  next  Sunday  after  you  left  us  we  went 
to  meeting,  and  left  big  Rebecca  at  home  and  while  we 
were  gone  them  Souths  sent  for  her  and  took  her  off.  I 
did  without  a  girl  till  Tuesday  and  then  we  got  Lydia 
back.  I  think  she  will  stay  till  we  get  through  harvest.  Mr. 
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Simmons  commenced  cutting  his  wheat  last  Friday  week 
and  it  is  not  quite  done  yet.  Then  all  the  oats  and  hay  is  to 
cut  and  not  half  the  rye  is  cut  yet.  I  am  very  tired.  We  have 
done  nothing  at  all  for  one  week  but  cook.  The  big  table 
has  been  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  from  morning 
till  night.  I  wished  very  much  for  you.  We  had  some  very 
good  dinners  and  suppers,  Lydia  is  a  first  rate  cook,  bet¬ 
ter  by  half  than  old  Kate.  We  have  plenty  of  young  chick¬ 
ens,  beans,  cucumbers,  beets,  etc.  Lydia  has  gone  to  Point 
Pleasant  today.  Mr.  S.  has  gone  to  meeting.  I  am  going 
to  cook  some  young  chicken  and  young  potatoes  for  my 
dinner.  O  Mother  1  wish  you  were  here  to  drink  tea  with 
me.  Somehow  I  hardly  know  what  to  do  without  you.  You 
were  so  much  company  for  me.  As  soon  as  we  get  through 
our  harvest,  Mr.  Simmons  is  going  to  take  me  to  Bethel. 
I  am  going  up  in  the  stage  to  Georgetown  and  stay  a  week 
with  Sarah  Ann.  Our  quarterly  meeting  is  now  within 
four  weeks. 

‘!We  were  quite  uneasy  about  you  for  a  while.  We  got  a 
letter  from  Mary  [Woods]  dated  the  next  day  after  you 
should  have  got  home.  It  gave  me  some  uneasiness  until 
we  got  your  letter,  and  heard  you  got  home  safe.  Well  how 
does  Sarah  do  and  the  boy?  I  do  hope  they  raise  him.  I 
am  very  anxious  to  know  whether  it  is  living  or  not.  I  want 
very  much  to  hear  how  Sarah’s  health  is  and  what  they 
call  the  boy.  I  hope  it  may  live  and  be  as  fine  and,  healthy 
as  mine.  John  is  the  most  healthy  one  of  my  children.  His 
face  is  large  and  a  most  beautiful  high  forehead.  He  is  so 
fat  or  I  think  he  would  set  alone  soon.  He  is  so  fat  that  he 
tumbles  over.  I  received  a  letter  from  Louisiana  [  Symmes] 
Taylor  from  Boone  County,  Kentucky.  She  wished  me  to 
visit  her  at  Mrs.  Scott’s  or  meet  her  at  Hamilton.  She  says 
she  must  meet  me  at  some  point.  I  would  be  glad  to  see 
her  if  I  could.  Write  to  me  when  she  comes  to  Hamilton 
and  I  will  write  to  her  if  I  don’t  get  to  see  her. 
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4 "How  is  Rebecca  Wilkins?  I  had  a  letter  from  Isaac.  I 
think  he  will  be  to  see  us  this  fall.  If  Elijah  and  Mary  come 
to  Hamilton  they  must  come  to  see  me.  Well  Mother  don’t 
you  want  to  see  old  Kate  Litteral?  I  see  her  at  church 
most  every  Sunday.  She  looks  as  ugly  and  hateful  as  ever. 

I  hardly  ever  speak  to  her.  I  don’t  know  whether  big 
Bekky  will  ever  come  back  or  not.  I  don’t  care  much  if 
she  don’t  if  I  could  keep  Lydia.  Write  me  a  long  letter.  I 
feel  very  low  spirited  today.  I  begin  to  want  to  see  Thomas 
or  some  of  the  boys.  I  want  Elijah  and  Isaac  both  to  come 
and  see  me.  It  is  now  going  on  four  years  since  I  have  seen 
Elijah.  Tell  Sarah  she  must  call  the  boy  John.  I  am  aston¬ 
ished  at  Sarah  to  have  twins.  I  expect  to  have  twins  my¬ 
self  in  about  a  year  from  now  if  I  live  that  long  and  expect 
they  will  be  boys.” 

Another  typical  letter  was  penned  on  December  2,  1838. 
It  read:  “Dear  Mother,  This  morning  I  sit  down  to  write 
a  few  lines  just  to  let  you  know  how  we  are.  We  have  an¬ 
other  affliction  in  the  family.  Last  Tuesday  afternoon  little 
Mary  was  out  playing.  I  heard  her  cry.  I  ran  out  to  where 
she  had  been  playing  on  a  smooth  board.  One  end  was  on 
the  ground  and  the  other  on  the  fence.  She  had  fallen  o if 
and  broken  her  arm.  Both  bones  were  broken  between  the 
wrist  and  elbow.  O  I  can’t  tell  you  how  I  felt.  Poor  little 
thing.  I  carried  her  into  the  house.  She  was  deathly  sick. 
She  suffered  very  much  till  we  got  it  set.  Mr.  S.  was  over 
on  the  other  farm.  I  sent  immediately  for  him.  He  came 
and  had  to  go  all  the  way  to  Bethel  for  Dr.  Thompson.  He 
came  and  set  it.  She  screamed  bitterly  while  they  set  it. 
This  is  the  fifth  day.  I  am  expecting  the  doctor  today  to 
dress  it.  She  appears  to  be  doing  pretty  well.  She  has  a 
sore  eye.  I  had  been  confined  at  home  nearly  two  months 
with  William’s  arm.  It  is  8  weeks  this  day  since  I  have  been 
to  meeting  or  anywhere.  Just  as  William  was  getting  so  I 
could  go  out  a  little  Mary  got  hurt.  I  don’t  expect  to  get  out 
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this  winter  now.  I  have  not  been  well  for  three  weeks.  I 
have  not  been  as  sick  for  seven  years  as  I  was  last  Satur¬ 
day.  I  did  not  set  up  any  all  day.  I  was  very  much  afraid 
I  was  going  to  have  the  fever.  It  is  a  heavy  cold  I  have 
taken.  I  have  a  very  bad  cough  and  a  headache  all  the  time. 
Yesterday  I  had  a  bad  pain  in  my  side.  I  am  better  today. 
Mr.  Simmons  had  a  bad  cold.  He  is  hardly  able  to  be  up. 
The  rest  are  well.  I  believe  little  John  is  the  best  child  I 
ever  knew.  He  is  a  sweet  boy  and  so  good.  It  appears  like 
he  is  no  trouble  at  all.  Mary  is  more  fretful  now  than  John. 
She  is  so  little  her  frocks  will  hardly  meet  on  John.  He  is 
larger  round  his  waist  than  Mary.  I  often  wish  you  were 
here  to  nurse  poor  little  Mary  with  her  broken  arm.  It  is 
so  you  can’t  and  I  must  be  content.  We  have  been  so  af¬ 
flicted  with  broken  bones  here  that  I  don’t  know  much 
but  taking  care  of  lame  arms.  I  think  William’s  arm  will  be 
stiff  in  the  elbow.  He  can’t  straighten  it  quite  straight. 

“Thomas  stopped  here  on  his  way  home  from  Sidney 
and  Hamilton.  He  said  John  was  or  had  been  quite  sick. 
I  was  very  sorry  to  hear  it.  Thomas  gave  me  a  few  lines 
from  you  stating  John  had  had  the  congestive  fever.  We 
wish  very  much  to  hear  from  him  again.  Do  write  and  let 
us  know  how  he  is.  I  do  hope  to  hear  he  is  getting  well 
again.  I  thank  you  very  kindly  for  the  tea  you  sent.  It  is 
very  good.  Tell  Rebecca  [Wilkins]  I  am  much  pleased  with 
the  dress  she  sent  me.  I  do  hope  she  will  come  and  see  us 
next  spring.  Lucien  [Wilkins]  sent  the  children  some 
candy.  The  little  things  were  delighted  with  it.  I  wish  Lu¬ 
cien  would  come  up  here  and  stay  a  while.  I  think  it  would 
improve  his  health.  Thomas  says  he  looks  very  pale  and 
bad.  Poor  Lucien.  He  is  a  good  boy.  Give  my  love  to  Re¬ 
becca  and  Lucien  and  remember  me  to  Thomas  [Wilkins]. 
Tell  him  I  say  he  must  bring  Rebecca  and  Lucien  to  see 
me  in  the  spring  and  I  will  let  them  take  my  little  Rebecca 
home  with  them  and  go  to  school  till  fall.  Sarah  Ann 
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[Lynch]  and  the  children  were  here  with  us  most  two 
weeks.  Mr.  Simmons  took  them  home  the  Tuesday  before 
Thomas  got  home.  Sarah  Ann  looks  well  and  pretty  perty 
plump. 

“I  have  pretty  plenty  of  milk  for  my  babe.  I  don’t  think 
I  will  wean  him  this  winter.  He  will  be  nine  months  old 
the  14th  of  this  month.  Mr.  Simmons  wrote  you  and  Isaac 
a  letter  in  partnership  in  October.  He  would  like  to  know 
if  you  ever  got  it.  Tell  Isaac  there  is  no  prospect  for  a  school 
in  any  of  the  districts  up  here  under  three  months.  The 
schools  are  all  taken  up  for  the  winter.  No  chance  till 
spring.  Isaac  wrote  to  Mr.  Simmons  he  would  be  here  be¬ 
tween  Christmas  and  New  Years.  We  will  be  glad  to  see 
him. 

“O  Mother  I  met  with  an  accident.  I  got  the  little  bottle 
of  hartshorn  broken  all  to  pieces.  The  one  you  sent  me.  I 
wish  you  would  get  another  pretty  bottle  and  send  it  by 
Isaac.  Tell  Rebecca  Wilkins  I  want  her  to  send  two  yards 
of  cap  ribbon  by  Isaac.  I  cannot  get  out  to  the  store  this 
winter.  [The  last  two  sentences  Elisha  crossed  out  with 
the  admonition  “Do  not  tell  this.”  |  My  children  will  keep 
me  close  at  home  this  winter.  If  I  live  till  next  fall  I  think 
I  will  be  to  see  you.  Mr.  Simmons  will  bum  brick  next  fall 
I  expect — to  build.  When  we  get  our  new  house  you  must 
come  and  stay  with  us  a  good  while.  Tell  Sarah  to  write 
me  a  good  long  sentimental  letter.  I  really  want  to  see  you 
all  very  much.  I  hope  the  time  will  roll  around  when  I  will 
see  you  all  again.  It  seems  like  a  long  time  since  I  have 
seen  any  of  you.  Write,  some  of  you,  and  let  me  know  how 
John  is.  I  want  to  see  Sarah’s  baby  very  much.  Tell  Isaac 
to  come  up  when  his  school  is  out.  I  expect  he  can  get  a 
school  up  here  in  the  spring.  Farewell  my  Dear  Mother.” 

On  a  very  cold  Sabbath  evening  in  late  December  of 
1838,  Rachel  again  wrote  to  Charity  as  follows:  “My 
Dear  Mother,  Isaac  has  just  come  and  I  cannot  prevail  on 
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him  to  stay  longer  than  morning.  Neither  will  he  consent 
to  come  by  on  his  way  back  as  it  will  be  somewhat  out  of 
the  way— so  I  thought  I  must  write  you  a  few  lines.  I 
never  had  heard  one  word  about  your  arm  being  broke. 
Until  Isaac  told  me.  I  don’t  know  when  I  had  such  feelings. 
0  I  regret  it  much.  A  person  of  your  age  it  will  take  it  much 
longer  to  grow  together  than  a  child’s.  You  ought  to  be 
here  with  William  and  Mary.  William’s  arm  has  got  quite 
well.  He  uses  it  and  it  is  doing  very  well  tho  some  crooked. 
Poor  little  Mary — she  hurt  hers  over.  We  thought  it  was 
broke  entirely  over.  Last  Sabbath  we  took  her  and  went 
up  to  the  doctor  at  Bethel.  He  said  the  bones  had  slipt  and 
had  knit  together  so  that  it  would  be  very  painful  to  pull 
it  apart  and  set  it  over.  So  it  is  quite  crooked,  I  think  she 
will  outgrow  it,  poor  little  thing.  She  sleeps  at  our  feet 
this  winter  and  does  remarkably  well.  Little  John  is  the 
best  babe  I  ever  saw.  He  is  so  fat.  He  has  been  fretful  and 
not  well  for  several  days.  His  teeth  hurt  him.  I  have  pretty 
plenty  of  milk  for  him,  a  great  deal  more  than  I  had  for 
either  of  the  others  at  his  age.  My  health  is  quite  good  since 
I  got  over  my  cold.  Rebecca  is  well  and  talks  every  day 
about  her  little  old  grandmother.  She  is  very  affectionate. 
She  cried  very  much  when  I  told  her  her  little  grand¬ 
mother  had  broke  her  arm.  0  Mother  I  often  have  thought 
of  you  this  winter  and  I  think  of  you  in  your  affliction  now 
more  than  ever.  I  know  the  time  passes  heavily  away. 
O  how  I  want  to  go  now  and  see  you  since  Isaac  told  me 
your  arm  was  broke.  I  feel  like  I  must  see  you  but  I  can’t. 
Mr.  Simmons  is  attending  quarterly  meeting  at  Bethel.  I 
did  not  go.  Tell  Rebecca  [Wilkins  |  I  will  answer  her  good 
letter  soon.  I  do  intend  to  let  my  Rebecca  stay  there  all 
summer  with  her  Aunt  Rebecca  if  I  can  get  her  there.  I 
want  her  to  go  to  school.  I  think  I  will  visit  you  in  the 
spring.  If  I  don’t  go  then  I  don’t  know  when  I  will,  as  it 
is  Mr.  Simmons  calculation  to  burn  brick  next  fall.  Then 
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we  will  be  so  confined  we  can't  go  anywhere.  Mr.  Sim¬ 
mons  sold  better  than  four  hundred  dollars  worth  of  pork 
this  winter.  His  hogs  he  sold  well.  I  hope  you  will  come 
and  live  with  me  when  we  get  a  new  house.  Mr.  Simmons 
is  quite  in  the  spirit  of  building.  I  expect  hands  here  this 
winter  to  saw  timber  for  the  house.  I  want  a  room  for  you 
and  my  two  little  girls  so  you  can  read  to  them  and  in¬ 
struct  them.  I  have  a  very  good  kind  young  woman  living 
with  me.  She  has  neither  father  or  mother.  She  is  so  good 
to  the  children.  You  must  come  up  here  in  the  spring  if 
you  are  able.  I  am  very  anxious  to  have  you  with  me  a 
while  before  you  die.  O  my  dear  Mother.  Howt  I  feel  for 
your  poor  old  broken  arm  that  has  done  so  much  for  me. 

“I  have  ten  or  twelve  pounds  of  first  rate  butter.  I 
would  send  you  a  good  big  lump  if  Isaac  would  come  by. 
The  children  carry  on  like  crazy  things  with  candy  Lucien 
sent  them.  I  am  going  to  send  yarn  to  knit  Lucien  a  pair 
of  socks.  He  has  been  sick  so  long.  0  Mother,  I  feel  so 
bad  on  account  of  your  arm  being  broke.  It  grieves  me. 
Don’t  let  it  be  bound  too  tight.  It  will  be  a  great  deal  more 
painful.  Don’t  get  discouraged.  Nurse  yourself  and  get 
well.  Write  again  next  week  and  let  me  know  how  you 
are.  I  will  fret  much  if  I  don’t  hear  from  you.  My  dear 
poor  old  Mother  do  write.  I  will  quit  and  go  to  bed.  It  is 
very  late.  Give  my  love  to  all  the  friends  and  accept  of 
my  warmest  affection  thyself.  Farewell  my  Dear  Mother. 

“Monday  morning.  Isaac  is  about  starting.  I  will  send 
you  a  dab  of  butter.  Ralph,  Ransome  and  William  all  are 
going  to  school.  I  do  wish  you  were  here  to  eat  dinner 
with  me.  I  have  nice  sausage  meat  and  molasses.  We  have 
beautiful  flour.  My  girl — her  name  is  Margaret — says  if 
you  will  come  up  in  the  spring  she  will  wait  on  you  with 
the  greatest  of  pleasure.  I  will  fix  little  Rebecca  up  and 
bring  her  over  in  the  spring  to  stay  with  her  Aunt  Re- 
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becca  till  fall.  She  spells  in  three  and  four  letters.  [The 
child  was  not  four.]” 

The  family  narrative  is  resumed  on  April  21,  1839, 
when  Rachel’s  letter  began:  “Dear  Mother,  Yesterday 
week  ago  William  cut  his  foot  with  an  axe.  Split  it  open 
on  the  top  of  his  foot  three  inches.  It  is  a  dreadful  bad 
looking  place.  He  can  hobble  a  little  with  it  but  not  able 
to  be  out  of  the  house.  This  morning  I  think  it  looks  as 
if  it  was  beginning  to  heal  a  little.  I  think  I  have  had  the 
luck  of  binding  up  broken  bones  and  bruises  and  putri- 
fying  sores  for  about  seven  or  eight  months.  I  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  them  all  well.  I  will  take  good  care  of 
Will’s  foot  and  get  it  well  too  as  soon  as  I  can.  I  hope  it 
will  not  be  more  than  six  weeks  in  getting  well. 

“Isaac  has  been  to  see  us.  I  was  so  glad  to  see  him.  He 
said  Rebecca  [Wilkins]  had  been  very  sick.  I  was  sorry 
to  hear  it.  It  grieves  me  when  I  hear  of  my  sisters  and 
Brothers  and  Mother’s  illness.  I  can’t  get  to  see  them. 
I  am  so  far.  I  think  of  you  all  very  often.  I  love  my  friends 
as  affectionately  as  any  person,  but  I  am  so  situated  with 
a  large  family  and  so  many  little  bits  of  children  that  re¬ 
quire  so  much  of  my  attention  that  I  don’t  even  get  to 
write  as  often  as  I  would  like  to.  But  I  think  of  you  with 
tender  feelings.  0  Mother,  sometimes  I  think  I  cannot 
bear  the  idea  of  you  losing  the  use  of  your  hand.  I  felt  so 
bad  when  Isaac  told  me  you  could  only  use  your  fingers 
a  very  little.  0  what  an  affliction  it  is.  I  hope  you  will  come 
and  stay  a  while  with  us.  You  could  let  the  children  walk 
with  you  over  the  green  hills  and  you  can  read  to  me  and 
teach  the  children  and  be  company  for  me  and  pass  off 
the  time  in  one  way  or  another. 

“We  had  our  quarterly  meeting  last  month.  It  was  the 
greatest  meeting  I  ever  attended.  159  joined,  some  of  con¬ 
siderable  standing  and  influence.  I  believe  a  number  ex¬ 
perienced  true  religion.  Thomas  was  here  during  the 
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meeting,  Saturday  night  and  Sabbath  Day  and  went  home 
Monday  morning.  O,  this  is  such  a  lovely  day,  so  clear  and 
beautiful.  I  wish  I  was  with  you  all  today  in  Hamilton. 
Law  me.  It  seems  to  me  sometimes  that  I  never  would 
get  there  again.  Sometimes  I  feel  that  I  can  go  no  place 
at  all,  my  family  is  so  large.  I  have  a  very  nice  girl  living 
with  me.  Her  name  is  Margaret  Ulen.  She  is  very  good 
and  kind  to  me  and  the  children.  Little  John  is  one  of  the 
finest  little  fellows  you  ever  saw.  He  walks  everywhere 
and  shifts  for  himself  pretty  much.  As  soon  as  I  wean  my 
babies  I  try  every  way  possible  to  make  them  look  old — 
I  scarcely  ever  take  John  up  only  when  I  feed  him.  His 
head  is  as  curly  as  it  can  be.  He  is  as  fat  as  there  is  any 
necessity  for.  He  is  so  healthy  and  fine  dispositioned,  as 
good  a  child  as  ever  was  I  know.  Rebecca  talks  much 
about  her  little  grandmother.  She  cries  whenever  she 
sees  anything  that  belongs  to  you.  I  get  out  your  pungee 
dress  and  show  it  to  her.  She  cries  and  makes  a  great  fuss 
over  it.  Little  Mary  is  getting  to  be  quite  healthy  tho  she 
looks  delicate.  She  has  very  small  hands  and  feet.  She  is 
the  prettiest  child  I  have  but  I  love  one  as  well  as  another. 
Mr.  Simmons  is  trying  to  make  arrangements  to  go  to 
Hamilton  next  month,  sometime  between  the  16th  and 
20th.  I  am  not  certain  if  I  can  go  or  not  but  if  we  do  go 
that  will  be  the  time.  I  will  not  bring  Mary.  I  will  leave 
her  with  her  Aunt  Mary  Nichols.  It  is  very  hard  for  me  to 
leave  home.  I  have  to  leave  two  hired  girls  and  Mr.  Sim¬ 
mons  leaves  hired  men.  It  is  inconvenient.  I  am  very  anx¬ 
ious  to  go,  but  if  I  find  I  cannot  I  will  be  contented  as  I 
can  and  you  must  not  think  hard.  I  never  wanted  to  see 
Sarah  much  more  than  I  do  now.  Also  Rebecca,  for  it  has 
been  a  long  time  since  I  saw  them.  Our  apple  trees  are  in 
full  bloom.  They  look  beautiful.  I  think  we  will  have  a 
good  deal  of  fruit  this  year.  The  young  chickens  are  scat¬ 
tered  all  over  the  yard.  I  believe  there  are  at  least  a  hun- 
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dred.  I  wish  little  Rebecca  and  Rachel  were  here  to  see 
them.  They  would  be  pleased  I  think  to  see  them.  Poor 
little  children,  1  do  wish  they  could  get  up  here  sometimes 
and  play  with  my  little  girls  on  the  side  of  the  green  hills. 

“I  will  always  think  of  some  very  happy  hours  I  have 
spent  in  Hamilton,  but  how  changed  is  my  situation  now 
to  what  it  was  five  years  ago.  The  15th  of  this  month  was 
five  years  since  I  was  married.  A  long  time  since  I  left 
you  all.  Do  you  ever  think  of  it? 

“Mr.  Simmons  went  to  Cincinnati  a  week  ago  and 
brought  me  a  first  rate  cooking  stove.  I  have  it  set  in  the 
kitchen  on  the  hearth.  I  find  it  much  easier  than  cooking 
by  the  fire.  I  am  much  pleased  with  my  stove.  Margaret 
bakes  very  nice  biscuit  and  bread  in  it.  Mr.  Simmons  went 
over  to  Calvary  to  meeting  this  morning.  I  am  lonesome. 
Farewell,  my  Dear  Mother.” 

Poor  Rachel  had  her  mother  with  her  soon  after  this. 
Before  the  broken  bones,  cuts,  and  bruises  were  all 
healed,  and  when  the  spring  she  loved  so  well  was  at  its 
sweetest,  she  became  very  sick,  and  her  tasks  and  pleas¬ 
ures  were  given  up.  Charity  went  to  her. 

By  the  last  of  May  Rachel  was  able  to  write  Sarah 
Woods:  “Dear  Sister,  I  am  glad  that  I  once  more  am  en¬ 
abled  to  write  to  my  dear  sister.  This  is  a  beautiful  Sabbath 
morning.  Everything  out  looks  green  and  delightful.  I  feel 
this  morning  like  I  want  to  walk  away  off  into  the  woods 
and  listen  to  the  music  of  the  happy  little  birds,  but  I  am 
denied  that  pleasure  by  not  being  able  to  walk  to  the 
woods,  tho  I  am  much  better  than  I  was  when  Mother 
wrote  last.  I  feel  that  I  am  gaining  strength  and  have  been 
for  one  week  past,  for  which  I  know  I  do  feel  very  thank¬ 
ful,  for  my  afflictions  have  been  very  great  for  several 
months.  I  thought  many  times  I  would  not  get  well — bo 
much  pain  in  my  side,  breast  and  shoulder.  At  the  same 
time  I  strove  hard  to  bear  up  under  it,  but  never  could 
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say  once  that  I  was  resigned  had  it  been  the  Lord’s  will 
to  take  me.  My  tie  to  my  little  family  is  strong,  tho  when 
we  feel  that  we  can  no  longer  stay,  we  must  try  to  give 
up  all  and  prepare  for  a  peaceful  and  happy  hour  in  which 
to  die.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  say  that  all  is  well  when  time 
with  me  shall  be  no  longer.  Last  Sabbath.  I  rode  ovei  to 
father  Simmons’ — came  home  in  the  evening.  I  felt  re¬ 
vived.  The  next  Wednesday  I  rode  over  to  James  Sim¬ 
mons’,  spent  the  day,  and  on  Thursday  I  rode  out  to 
Robert  Nichols  and  spent  two  days  and  nights.  I  came 
home  yesterday.  I  did  not  feel  any  worse  for  riding  out, 
but  much  the  better.  I  have  been  quite  clear  from  pain 
for  over  a  week,  but  I  have  a  soreness  in  my  side.  If  it  was 
not  for  my  expecting  to  be  confined  in  a  few  months  I 
would  feel  more  encouraged.  I  hope  I  will  gain  strength 
by  that  time  so  that  I  may  be  enabled  to  bear  it.  I  never 
dreaded  such  a  time  more  than  I  do  this,  but  there  is  no 
other  way  for  me  to  do  but  prepare  for  it,  for  it  must  be. 
My  spirits  are  much  better  than  they  were  some  time  ago. 
I  think,  putting  everything  together,  I  am  on  the  mend  as 
fast  as  could  be  expected  considering  how  very  bad  I  ha\  e 
been.  My  appetite  is  tolerably  good.  O,  I  wish  I  could  see 
you  and  Rebecca  and  all  of  you.  I  could  say  many  things. 
The  thought  of  my  having  consumption  would  make  me 
very  melancholy,  but  I  have  never  yet  been  ready  to  be¬ 
lieve  I  had  it.  No— the  very  thought  of  it  makes  me  sick. 
I  am  willing  to  think  that  my  liver  is  deeply  affected  and 
my  right  lung  some  affected,  but  I  hope  and  think  that  I 
will  yet  be  restored  to  a  moderate  degree  of  health. 

“Mother  is  pretty  well.  She  gets  quite  homesick.  I  ex¬ 
pect  you  will  likely  see  her  in  two  or  three  weeks.  She 
thinks  she  will  go  over  and  stay  a  few  weeks  and  come 
back  before  I  am  confined.  I  think  it  would  do  her  good. 
If  I  don’t  go  over  she  will,  but  if  I  was  to  go  she  would 
have  to  stay  with  Margaret.  I  don’t  like  to  say  I  am  com- 
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ing  for  fear  I  would  be  disappointed.  It  is  such  a  busy  time 
with  the  farmers.  Mr.  Simmons  has  no  hand  to  help  him. 
He  is  very  much  behind  with  business.  The  children  are 
all  pretty  well  now  but  John.  He  has  the  measles  at  this 
time.  The  next  time  I  feel  able  to  write  I  will  write  to 
Rebecca.  Give  her  my  love.  Remember  me  to  Mary 
(Gray].  Tell  her  I  would  be  so  glad  to  spend  a  day  with 
her  at  her  house;  and  take  tea  with  her  and  nurse  her  lit¬ 
tle  weakly  baby  a  little  while.  It  would  do  me  good  to  go 
there;  and  be  with  you  and  Rebecca  and  be  with  Mary 
some,  but  it  is  not  worth  my  while  to  make  any  calcula¬ 
tions  that  way.  If  none  of  you  come  over  and  I  don’t  get 
there  you  may  look  for  Mother.  She  can  get  an  opportun¬ 
ity  of  going  as  far  as  Cincinnati  with  some  of  the  neigh¬ 
bors  most  any  time.  I  am  tired  and  will  close  hoping  to 
be  still  better  the  next  time  I  write.  Farewell,  Your  ever 
affectionate  sister,  Rachel  Simmons.” 

A  postscript  was  added  to  the  above  letter  by  Rachel’s 
husband,  E.  B.  Simmons.  He  began  his  note  as  follows: 
“Dear  Sister:  Rachel  has  not  quite  filled  her  paper.  I  will 
add  a  line.  As  regards  her  going  over  to  Hamilton,  I  have 
intended  to  take  her  if  she  could  stand  to  go.  I  still  have 
my  fears  that  it  would  do  her  an  injury  to  go  so  far,  tho 
Mother  thinks  that  it  would  cure  her  without  fail.  This 
a  trial  must  decide.  We  expect  two  hands  on  tomorrow 
morning  to  build  a  kitchen.  It  will  take  them  two  weeks 
to  do  it  and  I  do  not  see  how  I  can  leave  till  that  is  done. 
We  were  compelled  to  give  up  building  on  account  of  Ra¬ 
chel  s  health.  I  would  have  been  pleased  if  some  of  you 
could  have  visited  us  this  summer,  but  disappointments, 
sorrows  and  afflictions  is  the  lot  of  man  upon  earth.  In 
view  of  this  I  sometimes  feel  like  adopting  the  language 
of  the  poet  which  says — 

I  would  not  live  alway.  I  ask  not  to  stay 

Where  storm  after  storm  rises  dark  o’er  the  way. 
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The  few  lurid  mornings  that  dawn  on  us  here 
Are  enough  for  life’s  woes,  full  enough  for  its  cheer. 

Rut  it  would  take  a  person  with  more  grace  and  fortitude 
than  I  possess  to  feel  at  all  times  ready  to  surrender  my 
life  with  pleasure.  Yours  in  haste,  E.  B.  Simmons.' ” 


CHAPTER  VII 
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During  the  summer  of  1839,  Charity  felt  that  her 
place  was  with  Rachel.  In  April,  Rachel  wrote  what  she 
herself  called  a  mixed-up  letter,  filled  with  tales  of  broken 
bones,  beautiful  green  hills,  and  apple  orchards  in  full 
bloom;  household  cares  and  love  for  her  babies;  and 
ended  by  saying  that  she  was  lonesome.  This  letter 
breathed  less  oi  her  personal  ailments  than  any  she  had 
written  for  some  time.  However,  her  burdens  proved  too 
heavy  for  her  frail  body,  and  before  the  petals  had  fallen 
from  the  apple  blossoms  Charity  was  called  to  the  Sim¬ 
mons  farm. 

The  folks  at  home  knew  how  hard  this  was  for  Charity, 
and  tried  to  cover  up  the  worries  by  writing  news  of  the 
home  town,  although  Sarah  could  not  refrain  from  listing 
the  family  indispositions  in  a  letter  written  to  Charity 
from  Hamilton  on  June  9,  1839.  “Dear  Mother:  My  only 
apology  for  not  writing  sooner  has  been  sickness.  Rebecca 
has  been  very  sick  ever  since  you  left.  She  is  now  able  to 
sit  up,  but  is  still  very  weak.  Margaret  has  been  sick  for 
a  few  days,  but  is  now  well  enough  to  go  to  Sabbath 
School.  [This  is  Margaret  Lyst,  a  young  girl  the  Woodses 
took  to  rear.  ]  Last  night  little  John  was  taken  with  a 
pukeing,  and  is  very  sick  today.  I  am  only  able  to  steal 
a  moment  now  and  then  to  write  to  you.  How  is  your  poor 
old  broken  arm?  Is  it  painful?  I  have  felt  uneasy  about 
you  for  fear  you  might  get  it  broken  over  again.  Do  not 
hit  little  John  with  that  hand.  How  is  Rachel?  Have  you 
seen  Thomas?  Are  you  contented?  Try  to  spend  a  pleas- 
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a nit  summer  and  don't  be  too  worldly  minded .  You  may 
never  get  up  there  again.  Enjoy  thyself  with  Thomas  and 
Rachel  and  don’t  fret.  With  me,  I  care  but  little  about  the 
trifling  pleasures  of  this  world — but  I  must  be  brief. 

“Sarah  went  home  with  Mary  Garrison  yesterday  and, 
don’t  thee  think,  she  walked  all  the  way  back  this  morn¬ 
ing.  She  is  completely  sickened  out  with  her  visit.  She 
says  the  boys  and  hired  girls  cut  up  so  that  she  would  not 
stay  any  longer.  She  is  very  tired.  I  never  saw  any  little 
creature  so  glad  to  get  home.  She  says  it  is  no  wonder 
Mary  Garrison  don’t  like  to  live  in  the  country.  The  fact 
is  that  Mrs.  Garrison  makes  herself  so  familiar  with  her 
hired  help  that  she  loses  all  her  dignity  and,  with  it,  fam¬ 
ily  government.  Poor  Sarah,  she  is  so  mad  at  herself  for 
going.  I  can’t  but  laugh  when  I  hear  her  story. 

“Pennington  and  his  wife  have  parted  and  you  will  of 
course  ask  the  reason.  Nothing  at  all,  only  she  took  the 
notion  that  she  does  not  like  him  together  with  a  fear  that 
he  would  get  into  his  possession  a  little  of  Kennedys  cor¬ 
ner ,  as  Lester  would  say  when  he  was  crazy.  I  can’t  begin 
to  tell  thee  what  a  fool  she  has  made  of  herself.  She  has 
furnished  the  town  with  plenty  of  gossip.  And  what  next? 
Why  Worth  whipped  his  wife,  Maria,  but  they  have  got 
together  again.  E.  Jester  Peterkin  is  to  be  married  on 
Tuesday  next.  Dr.  Falconer  has  not  yet  returned  from 
Cleveland.  Samuel  Woods  is  at  the  city  to  attend  his  an¬ 
nual  meeting.  Friends  and  relatives  are  well.  Billy  Vans 
will  move  to  Columbus  in  two  weeks.  The  old  woman  and 
the  blue  hen  remain  in  Hamilton.  I  have  not  seen  dear 
Mrs.  Rigdon  since  you  left,  but  the  doctor  looks  like  he 
had  escaped  a  flogging  since  he  has  got  well  and  begins 
to  assume  his  usual  vivacity.  Otis  Brown  is  married  to 
Polly ,  the  girl  that  thee  recollects  Mrs.  Hugh  Wilson 
raised.  Mrs.  Smith  has  gone  out  home  and  got  pretty  well. 
I  still  keep  Hannah.  She  is  a  very  good  girl.  My  letter  is 
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made  up  of  such  broken  sentences  that  it  will  not  be  very 
interesting  to  thee,  but  I  will  write  a  sentimental  one  at 
some  time  when  I  can  sit  steady  to  it.  I  thought  you  might 
like  to  hear  the  news  of  the  day.  If  thee  sees  Tommy 
Lynch  over  in  that  direction  tell  him  to  take  a  ride  over 
this  way  and  take  a  cup  of  tea  with  me.  How  does  RacheFs 
soda  hold  out?  Tell  her  to  not  eat  green  apples  and  such 
like.  Mother  lay  down  every  afternoon  and  rest  a  while. 
I  can’t  say  anything  about  coming  up  now.  The  ordinance 
of  confirmation  was  administered  today  by  Bishop  McH- 
vain  to  Mrs.  St.  Clair  and  Miss  Weller.  Maya  is  married. 
Let  me  know  if  thy  arm  is  as  painful  as  ever.  Tell  Rachel 
I  will  write  to  her.  Farewell,  Thy  affectionate  Sarah.” 

Across  the  margin  Sarah  wrote,  “John  gave  Mary  a 
splendid  gold  watch  on  her  birthday.  Mat  wishes  she  was 
eighteen.”  The  lack  of  paragraphing  in  the  letters  was  a 
matter  of  economizing  on  letter  paper. 

The  children  were  growing  up.  The  casual  reference  to 
young  Dr.  Falconer  did  not  reveal  that  he  was  Mary’s 
fiance,  but  Charity  well  knew  which  way  the  wind  was 
blowing.  As  the  perfect  June  days  gave  place  to  the  less 
welcome  torrid  ones  of  July,  it  was  no  longer  a  secret 
that  there  was  to  be  a  wedding  at  the  home  of  John  and 
Sarah  Woods. 

Cyrus  Falconer,  after  several  years  in  partnership  with 
Dr.  Rigdon,  traveled  extensively  over  the  country  in 
search  of  a  favorable  location.  This  served  to  satisfy  him 
that  he  could  do  no  better  than  settle  near  his  boyhood 
home  especially  since  the  lovely  Mary  Woods  was  willing 
to  keep  house  for  him,  and  her  father  would  provide  the 
house.  This  was  on  the  main  street  of  Hamilton,  half  a 
block  from  the  public  square,  and  only  two  blocks  from 
the  Woods  home. 

Rachel’s  fourth  baby  came  in  August  of  1839.  The  fam¬ 
ily  was  relieved  and  happy  when  she  was  safely  through 
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this  anxious  time,  but  the  wedding  of  Mary  Woods  and 
Cyrus  Falconer  was  the  coming  event,  and  superseded 
all  other  matters  of  interest. 

A  few  days  after  the  arrival  of  Rachel’s  baby,  John 
Woods  wrote  to  Charity.  There  may  have  been  a  grain  of 
truth  in  his  comments,  yet  his  remarks  prove  that  he  un¬ 
doubtedly  was  a  better  lawyer  than  diagnostician.  “Dear 
Mother:  I  received  your  kind  letter  some  days  ago.  You 
seem  to  have  got  a  very  favorable  opinion  of  us.  I  would 
be  gratified  if  I  believed  that  we  or  any  of  us  deserve  the 
good  things  you  say.  But  I  rather  think  that  distance  helps 
a  little  and  if  you  were  here  you  would  find,  as  in  times 
past,  that  we  all  sometimes  fall  very  far  short  in  our  duty, 
kindness  and  affection  to  each  other.  I  freely  admit  that 
I  am  very  much  a  delinquent  frequently  in  this  particular. 
But  as  you  have  given  me  credit  for  so  much  more  than 
I  deserve  I  will  try  and  not  fail  altogether. 

“I  would  be  glad  to  see  you  at  home  again.  I  hear  that 
Mr.  Simmons  has  an  addition  to  his  family,  and  that  Ra¬ 
chel  and  the  babe  are  doing  well.  I  am  rejoiced  at  this. 
Rachel  had  originally  a  pretty  good  constitution,  but  I 
do  believe  that  she  has  greatly  injured  it  by  imprudence. 
I  am  indeed  surprised  that  she  has  even  lived  until  this 
time.  Even  when  she  was  here  she  ate  green  fruit,  cur¬ 
rants,  apples,  etc.,  such  as  the  stoutest  stomach  could  not 
digest.  Do  implore  her  for  the  love  of  her  children  and 
husband  to  take  more  care  in  her  diet.  You  have  not 
warned  her  as  you  should  for  you  eat  peppers  and  con¬ 
diments.  I  say  that  it  is  monstrous  that  any  person  should 
continue  to  swallow  these  hot  poisons.  Rachel  may  still 
prolong  her  days  with  tolerable  comfort  if  she  only  will 
most  strictly  conform  to  a  plain,  simple,  nutritious  diet, 
and  avoid  all  hot  peppers,  ketchups,  condiments,  green 
fruit,  pickles,  etc.  These  are  death  to  her  and  she  may  rest 
assured  that  she  will  by  continuing  their  use  cut  her  days 
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short.  1  speak  in  sober  earnestness  and  I  desire  you  to  let 
her  read  this.  It  is  the  voice  of  a  friend  and  should  be  re¬ 
garded. 

"We  are  all  pretty  well.  Little  John  begins  to  grow  and 
thrive.  You  have  been  informed  of  the  party  we  are  to  have 
here  about  the  8th  October.  We  will  expect  you  home  be¬ 
fore  or  at  that  time.  If  Mr.  Simmons  and  Rachel  can  come 
over  then  I  will  be  much  gratified.  But  if  they  cannot  con¬ 
veniently  come  you  can  probably  be  here  before  the  time. 
The  day  is  set — the  8th  October,  if  no  unexpected  change 
takes  place.  I  have  just  written  a  line  to  Elijah.  We  will 
be  pleased  to  see  all  our  friends  here  who  can  attend  with¬ 
out  inconvenience,  and  we  give  all  an  invitation,  freely, 
cordially. 

"As  Sarah  and  the  girls  wall  probably  write  I  will  leave 
them  to  tell  you  of  all  little  matters  and  things.  Affection¬ 
ately,  Your  Son,  John  Woods."’ 

No  one  could  quite  so  well  tell  of  Mary’s  happiness  or 
sing  the  doctor’s  praises  as  could  Mary  herself.  Early  in 
September  she  wrote:  “Dear  Grandma:  Mother  received 
a  letter  from  you  a  few  days  since.  We  were  very  glad 
to  hear  that  Aunt  Rachel  was  doing  well  Don’t  you  think 
that  she  should  name  the  baby  for  you?  You  have  been 
grievously  slighted  by  every  member  of  the  family.  Not 
a  single  young  Charity  among  them.  You  have  probably 
ere  this  received  my  letter  written  a  week  or  two  since. 
I  hope  Aunt  Rachel  has  forgiven  me  for  not  staying  long¬ 
er  with  her.  The  fact  is  I  knew  there  was  a  letter  in  the 
office  for  me.  No  wonder  I  was  in  such  a  snarl  about  get¬ 
ting  back  to  town.  They  had  written  to  let  me  stay  a  week 
or  two  longer  but  the  doctor  thought  that  would  never 
do. 

“Matters  and  things  are  going  on  in  Hamilton  pretty 
much  as  usual.  E.  Hoffman  was  married  last  Tuesday 
morning  at  half  past  five  o’clock.  Don’t  you  think  she 
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made  an  early  start?  She  married  Mrs.  Keck’s  brother, 
Mr.  Shaefer.  Her  friends  were  all  very  much  opposed  to 
the  match.  None  of  them  were  here  and  Eliza  is  not  going 
home  at  all.  Mrs.  Keck  made  quite  a  large  party  for  them 
on  "Wednesday  evening.  It  was  like  the  rest  of  the  Ross- 
villa  gatherings — most  too  democratic  for  my  taste.  Mr. 
Shaefer  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  very  steady,  indus¬ 
trious,  money-making  man.  Mr.  MacDili  married  them. 
Father  went  over  to  the  wedding  but  I  preferred  luxur¬ 
iating  in  bed  to  parading  over  there  and  back  before  six 
o’clock.  They  of  course  had  to  put  oil  to  Cincinnati  as 
if  the  constable  was  after  them.  That  is  a  mean  way  of  do¬ 
ing  and  I  intend  to  stay  at  home  and  behave  myself  as  all 
sensible  folks  should.  We  are  all  as  busy  as  sailors  mak¬ 
ing  shifts,  corsets,  petticoats,  etc.  By  the  by — do  you  re¬ 
member  a  skirt  you  quilted  for  me  last  winter?  The 
thread  knotted  so  you  said  you  knew  I  would  be  married 
before  it  wore  out!  I  have  it  on  now  so  your  prophecy  will 
in  all  probability  come  to  pass.  John  has  been  better  for 
two  or  three  weeks  than  he  ever  was.  We  gave  him  some 
powders  to  stimulate  and  strengthen  him,  which  have 
proved  very  beneficial.  The  doctor  is  I  believe  high  in 
favor  with  every  member  of  the  family.  With  father,  be¬ 
cause  he  listens  so  patiently  to  his  long  disquisitions  and 
praises  his  farm,  horses,  etc.  Mother  is  his  friend  because 
he  cures  the  baby  and  praises  in  practice  as  well  as  words 
her  fine  bread  and  butter-milk.  He  finds  in  Martha  a 
warm  admirer  because  of  his  never  failing  fund  of  mirth 
and  the  fine  pieces  of  music  he  gives  her.  And  Aunt  is 
his  most  devoted  friend  because  he  blistered  and  cupped 
her  with  so  much  neatness  and  nicety  when  she  was  sick 
—and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  list,  first  remarking  that  I 
like  him  for  all  these  qualities  in  addition  to  a  number  of 
others  too  tedious  to  mention.  We  are  looking  for  you 
home  almost  daily.  You  must  hurry  or  you  will  have  lit- 
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tie  time  to  be  with  me  as  Mary  Woods.  Tell  Aunt  we  have 
altered  our  notions  about  inviting  our  relations  and  have 
concluded  to  ask  them  all  from  Dan  to  Bersheba.  So  she 
will  not  be  under  the  necessity  of  coming  uninvited,  but 
I  now  bid  her  don  her  wedding  attire  and  make  her  ap¬ 
pearance  here  on  the  8th  of  October.  She  will  of  course 
bring  her  other  half. 

“The  last  we  heard  of  Mother  Symmes  [  widow  of  Cap¬ 
tain  John  Cleves  Symmes]  she  was  visiting  some  of  the 
fashionable  springs  in  Kentucky  and  enjoying  herself  to 
the  utmost.  Maria  [Maria  Lockwood,  the  captain’s  step¬ 
daughter]  has  really  had  a  hard  time  this  summer  but — 
I  will  reserve  that  information  till  you  come  home.  Two 
o’clock  P.  M.  The  doctor  has  just  dined  with  us.  Mother  had 
some  very  nice  butter-milk,  com  bread,  and  baked  chick¬ 
en.  He  regularly  eats  here  at  least  once  a  week  and  gen¬ 
erally  two  or  three  times.  Judging  from  the  quantities  he 
eats  he  must  think  mother  a  pretty  good  cook. 

“I  received  a  letter  from  Uncle  Isaac  a  few  days  since. 
He  is  well  and  has  almost  promised  to  be  here  on  the 
eighth.  Aunt  Rebecca  is  well.  I  was  there  a  few  minutes 
yesterday  afternoon  and  she  was  just  getting  ready  to  go 
out  and  take  tea  with  M.  Lockwood.  Americus  [Captain 
Symmes’  son]  starts  to  Kentucky  in  the  morning  to  attend 
Tony’s  wedding.  [This  was  Anthony  Lockwood,  a  brother 
of  Maria.]  But  I  have  enough  to  tell  to  keep  my  tongue 
busy  at  least  three  weeks.  Your  Affectionate  Granddaugh¬ 
ter,  Mary  Woods.” 

John  Woods  must  have  been  saving  up  for  this  momen¬ 
tous  occasion.  The  bills  from  tradespeople  about  this  time 
were  also  momentous,  but  promptly  receipted.  In  addition 
to  fabrics  and  finery,  large  quantities  of  silver  service  were 
bought,  also  many  plates,  cups  and  saucers,  vegetable 
dishes,  fluted  tumblers,  pitchers,  and  many  other  articles 
which  found  their  wav  to  Mary’s  cupboard  shelves  after 
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being  used  at  the  wedding  party.  Charity  came  home,  but 
poor  Rachel  was  not  able  to  stand  the  trip  with  her  young 
baby. 

Dr.  Falconer  was  a  delegate  to  the  Whig  National  Con¬ 
vention  held  at  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  that  winter, 
and  Mary  went  with  him.  Not  that  they  left  for  Harrisburg 
immediately  after  the  wedding.  No  such  unseemly  con¬ 
duct  could  have  been  considered  even  had  the  convention 
been  held  at  that  time.  They  did  go  a  little  later,  however, 
and  it  was  a  memorable  trip.  They  met  many  of  the  leading 
figures  of  the  day,  not  the  least  important  of  whom  was  the 
jovial  and  eccentric  editor,  Horace  Greeley. 

William  Henry  Harrison,  an  old  friend  of  the  Woods 
family,  received  the  nomination  as  the  Whig  candidate  for 
the  presidency,  although  at  first  he  had  not  entered  into 
the  reckoning.  He  was  advanced  in  years  and  none  too 
strong  in  body.  Henry  Clay,  the  man  responsible  for  the 
Republicans  calling  themselves  Whigs,  was  that  party’s 
choice;  but,  by  another  one  of  those  turns  which  had  come 
to  thwart  Mr.  Clay  every  time  he  entered  the  presidential 
field,  the  nomination  fell  to  General  William  Henry  Har¬ 
rison,  who  had  been  defeated  at  the  last  election.  When 
John  Woods  was  Representative  to  the  National  Congress, 
1825  to  1829,  General  Harrison  was  United  States  Senator 
from  Ohio.  John  had  known  and  admired  the  older  man, 
and  at  Washington  was  cemented  a  friendship  which  lasted 
through  the  years.  During  the  previous  campaign,  al¬ 
though  Harrison  was  not  so  much  older  than  Van  Buren, 
the  democratic  candidate,  a  friend  wrote  to  Woods:  “Old 
Tippecanoe  runs  well  for  an  old  granny,  doesn’t  he?  I  am 
beginning  to  believe  he  will  beat  the  magician  of  Kinder- 
hook.’Tn  this  they  were  disappointed,  so  now  they  were 
gratified  that  the  doctor  had  a  hand  in  securing  for  General 
Harrison  the  nomination  which  led  to  his  election  in  the 
log  cabin  and  hard  cider  campaign. 
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When  Mary  Woods  was  married,  her  Uncle  Isaac  was 
teaching  school  near  Milford,  Ohio,  where  he  boarded 
with  Conduce  Gatch,  a  relative  of  Elisha  Simmons’  first 
wife.  Isaac  changed  about  from  school  to  school,  always 
tiying  now  to  get  one  as  near  as  possible  to  the  Simmons 
farm.  When  his  term  was  out  at  Milford,  he  secured  anoth¬ 
er  school  at  Felicity,  a  little  town  on  the  Ohio  River.  Each 
Friday  night  he  walked  the  eight  miles  out  to  the  farm. 
It  required  an  early  start  on  Monday  morning  to  get  back 
to  the  school  on  time.  Rachel  was  pleased  at  this  arrange¬ 
ment.  She  missed  her  people,  and  was  glad  to  have  these 
weekly  contacts  with  her  brother. 

Thomas  and  Sarah  Ann,  at  Georgetown,  had  three  chil¬ 
dren  now.  They  were  all  named  for  Sarah  Ann’s  people. 
The  boys  were  Augustus  Davis,  and  John  Davis,  for  her 
father  and  brother,  and  the  little  girl  was  named  Aman¬ 
da,  which  was  a  favorite  name  in  the  Davis  family  as  well 
as  being  Rachel  Simmons’  middle  name.  Rachel  also  called 
her  baby  Amanda,  even  though  Mary  Woods  had  suggested 
that  it  should  be  named  for  Charity.  The  winter  Rachel 
had  planned  to  spend  so  comfortably  in  the  new  brick 
house,  which  was  to  have  a  room  for  her  mother,  found  the 
family  still  in  the  log  house,  Rachel  nursing  a  cross  baby 
and  scarcely  able  to  work  at  all.  She  managed  to  write  a 
few  letters  to  keep  her  mother  informed — it  seemed  to  ease 
her  to  tell  Charity  all  about  it,  and  she  had  the  additional 
comfort  of  her  mother’s  answers.  Charity  anxiously  await¬ 
ed  Rachel’s  letters,  but  she  found  little  comfort  in  them, 
apart  from  that  which  she  must  have  taken  merely  from 
knowing  that  Rachel  wanted  her. 

On  the  5th  of  January,  1840,  Elisha  started  a  letter  to 
Charity.  ‘'Dear  Mother,  your  letter  came  to  hand  the  Mon¬ 
day  before  Christmas  and  before  Rachel  had  time  to  write 
she  had  a  severe  attack  of  Pleurisy  on  the  night  of  the  26th 
Dec.  and  came  as  near  dying,  to  all  appearance,  as  any 
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person  could  do  to  live.  We  were  all  much  alarmed.  Isaac 
was  here.  You  may  imagine  our  awful  feelings  when  she 
called  on  us  all  to  pray  for  her,  that  she  was  going  to  die 
and  was  unprepared.  Indeed  I  cannot  describe  my  feeling. 
Indeed  it  gave  me  such  a  shock  that  I  feel  solemn  and  aw¬ 
ful  yet.  The  thought  of  a  heathen  who  never  heard  the 
Gospel  being  lost  is  awful  indeed.  But  to  think  of  one  in  a 
Christian  land  and  that  too,  one  of  our  nearest  and  dearest 
relatives,  the  thought,  who  can  bear?  My  prayer  is  that  I 
may  never  again  be  doomed  to  see  such  a  scene  on  earth. 
I  took  up  Rachel5 s  pen  while  she  was  putting  the  babe  to 
sleep.  She  will  now  finish.  Your  unworthy  son,  E.  B.  Sim¬ 
mons.” 

Rachel’s  postscript  followed.  “Dear  Mother:  I  once  more 
take  my  pen  to  write  you  a  few  lines,  which  I  should  have 
done  long  before  this;  but  in  the  first  place  my  babe  is  very 
cross  and  requires  nearly  all  my  attention.  Little  Mary 
was  sick  several  weeks.  Her  head  gathered  and  broke  in¬ 
side  and  great  discharges  came  from  her  nose.  After  that 
her  face  and  neck  broke  out  and  was  very  sore.  She  is  well 
now.  She  has  been  at  her  grandfather's  about  a  week.  She 
will  stay  a  week  or  two  longer  as  my  health  is  not  good 
and  so  many  little  ones  around.  I  have  been  very  sick.  It 
was  the  Pleurisy.  I  was  very  bad.  The  pain  in  my  side  and 
shoulder  was  very  extreme.  My  breath  was  so  short  I  could 
hardly  breath.  Doctor  Thompson  came  and  bled  me  and 
they  did  all  they  could  for  my  comfort.  I  have  been  sali¬ 
vated.  My  mouth  is  sore  yet  tho  better.  My  side  is  sore  and 
not  entirely  free  from  pain.  It  feels  like  it  did  when  I  had 
that  long  spell  of  sickness  when  I  was  in  Hamilton.  I  hope 
I  will  get  entirely  well  again  if  I  am  careful.  I  have  to  sit 
so  much.  I  sit  and  nurse  the  babe  sometimes  until  I  am 
almost  sick.  Then  when  I  get  it  to  sleep  I  have  to  sew  with 
all  my  might  to  keep  everything  mended  up  and  made  up 
as  it  ought  to  be.  I  do  put  out  a  good  deal  of  sewing,  still 
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there  is  much  to  do.  Knitting  too.  I  think  if  I  could  exercise 
more  about  the  house  it  would  be  better  for  me,  but  Mar¬ 
garet  can’t  do  my  sewing  as  well  as  she  does  the  house 
work. 

“Isaac  was  here  last  week.  He  spent  two  days  and  a 
half  with  us.  He  was  here  the  night  I  was  so  bad.  I  never 
expected  to  live  to  see  the  light  of  another  day.  The  first 
thought  that  rushed  into  my  mind  when  I  thought  that  I 
would  not  live  was  the  thought  of  leaving  my  poor  chil¬ 
dren.  When  I  thought  of  changing  worlds  my  feelings  were 
gloomy;  but  the  Good  Being  saw  fit  to  spare  me  a  while 
longer.  I  hope  I  may  improve  what  few  days  I  may  live  to 
the  good  of  my  own  soul  and  be  true  in  the  discharge  of 
every  duty.  0  I  should  be  so  glad  to  see  thee.  0  Mother  I 
often  sit  and  think  of  you  all  over  there.  I  would  be  glad 
if  it  was  so  I  could  be  nearer  my  dear  Mother.  You  must 
not  think  hard  of  me  for  not  writing  sooner.  If  you  only 
knew  what  a  cross  babe  I  have  to  toil  with  you  would  all 
excuse  me.  Mr.  Simmons  was  at  Georgetown  a  day  or  two 
ago.  They  were  all  well.  He  took  Thomas  up  pork  and  flour. 
He  had  liked  to  have  lost  his  horse,  wagon  and  all  going 
over  Bullpoint,  it  was  so  slippery.  Benjamin  Simmons  and 
Ellen  are  both  married.  It  has  been  about  six  weeks  since 
Ellen  was  married.  They  are  all  married  now  but  Leonard. 
I  wish  he  would  go  and  get  a  wife  of  my  acquaintance  so 
I  would  have  an  old  acquaintance  near  me.  Rebecca  says 
she  must  write  some  to  grandma.  I  don’t  know  but  what 
Margaret  will  get  married  in  the  Spring.  I  don’t  know 
whether  she  will  or  not.  There  is  quite  a  fine  young  man 
paying  attention  to  her  and  Father  Collinses  are  coming 
back  to  the  farm  in  the  Spring.  I  will  be  very  sorry  to  part 
with  Margaret.  Rebecca  wants  to  write.  Dear  Grandma 
I  want  to  see  you.  I  rode  to  meeting  today  in  the  sleigh  with 
pa.  I  will  keep  your  old  shoe  you  left  here  till  you  come 
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back.  I  love  you  grandma.  Do  come  back  again.  Farewell, 
Rebecca  Simmons.” 

Rebecca  was  not  quite  five  years  old,  but  her  writing  was 
as  good  as  many  of  the  older  ones  could  do.  Rachel  con¬ 
tinued:  “I  will  write  to  some  of  you  again  before  long.  I 
must  now  quit  and  take  the  babe.  It  is  crying.  It  grows. 
It  is  quite  fat  but  very  cross  and  wearisome  to  nurse.  I  sup¬ 
pose  Mary  is  enjoying  herself  this  winter  at  the  East.  I  am 
sorry  Lucien  got  hurt — poor  boy,  how  unfortunate.  Tell 
him  I  thank  him  for  his  letter.  I  will  write  to  him  as  soon 
as  I  can.  Give  my  love  to  all  the  friends.  Farewell  my  dear 
Mother.  Rachel  Simmons  ” 

On  the  evening  of  February  16th  Rachel  wrote  in  dis¬ 
tress.  The  letter  was  not  mailed  until  the  19th,  and  then  a 
carrier  took  it  to  Cincinnati  to  mail.  On  the  address  side  of 
the  folded  sheet,  were  written  the  words  “In  Haste.”  “My 
Dear  Mother:  I  have  just  finished  a  letter  to  Rebecca  [Wil¬ 
kins]  that  I  commenced  a  week  ago.  We  are  all  well  but 
my  little  babe.  It  has  been  sick  for  two  weeks  and  last  Wed¬ 
nesday  she  was  taken  with  hard  fits  and  thee  knows  that 
would  alarm  me  very  much.  We  sent  for  Dr.  Thompson. 
He  came  and  gave  her  calomel.  In  a  day  or  two  he  came 
back.  Did  not  think  he  could  do  much  for  a  child  so  young. 
She  has  had  spasms  every  day,  two  or  three  times  a  day, 
until  today  she  has  had  none.  You  know  she  cried  a  great 
deal  with  the  colic.  We  all  think  the  spasms  are  caused  by 
severe  pain  in  some  way  or  other.  O  Mother  I  do  wish  you 
were  here  if  you  only  stayed  five  or  six  weeks.  It  seems  to 
me  that  if  she  has  any  more  I  can’t  live  unless  you  are  with 
me.  I  feel  so  bad  to  think  of  one  of  my  dear  children  being 
so  afflicted,  for  it  is  a  great  affliction.  Write  to  me  and  let 
me  know  what  you  would  think  of  coming  up  if  the  babe 
should  continue  sick.  Leonard  is  going  to  Cincinnati  in  a 
day  or  two.  I  will  send  this  by  him.  I  will  lay  my  letter  by 
this  evening  and  see  how  the  babe  is  tomorrow.  O  Mother  I 
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do  hope  she  wont  have  any  more  spasms.  I  never  have 
nursed  a  babe  more  faithful  and  attentively  than  I  have 
her. 

“Monday  morning.  The  babe  does  not  seem  so  sick  this 
morning  as  she  did  yesterday  but  she  did  not  rest  much 
through  the  night.  She  had  three  or  four  spasms  tho  they 
were  light  to  what  they  were.  She  was  not  convulsed  like 
she  was  on  Saturday.  She  has  always  had  the  colic  so  bad 
and  I  believe  these  spasms  were  brought  on  by  pain  in  the 
bowels.  I  wish  I  did  know  what  to  do.  Dr.  Thompson  don’t 
know  much  about  children.  I  wish  you  were  here  but  the 
weather  is  too  unfavorable  for  you  to  come  I  expect.  Write 
to  me  immediately  after  you  get  this.  I  can't  let  Mr.  Sim¬ 
mons  leave  long  enough  to  go  after  you  or  he  would  get 
on  a  boat  and  go  for  you.  The  babe  might  take  a  fit  and  die. 
When  the  spasms  are  over  she  appears  sometimes  to  look 
tolerably  well  out  of  her  eyes.  You  must  write  to  me  as 
soon  as  you  get  this,  then  I  will  write  again  and  let  you 
know  how  it  is.  Father  Simmons  is  waiting  to  take  the 
letter.  I  must  quit.  Mary  Nichols  is  here  now.  Esther  [Mrs. 
Hatton  Simmons]  was  here  all  day  yesterday.  Father  is 
in  a  hurry — my  babe  frets.  I  must  take  it.  Farewell  Mother. 
I  can’t  think  of  anything  but  my  babe — 1  am  so  troubled 
about  it.” 

At  two  o’clock  on  the  following  Sunday  afternoon,  Elisha 
wrote  to  Charity:  “No  doubt  you  are  waiting  with  deep 
solicitude  to  hear  from  us  again.  With  a  heart  wrung  with 
a  sorrow  that  none  but  a  parent  s  heart  can  feel,  I  take  my 
pen  to  inform  you  that  after  eleven  days  of  most  extreme 
and  violent  suffering,  our  sweet  little  Amanda  closed  her 
eyes  in  death  about  four  hours  ago.  I  have  seen  some  of  the 
sufferings  of  mankind  but  I  do  believe  that  our  dear  babe 
suffered  more  than  all  put  together  that  I  have  ever  seen. 
I  have  no  language  to  begin  to  describe  it.  Some  of  her  fits 
or  spasms  lasted  an  hour  and  a  half.  It  truly  looked  hard 
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to  see  it  but  an  All-wise  Providence  so  ordered,  no  doubt 
for  our  good  and  that  we  may  be  wise  to  lay  to  heart  the 
things  that  make  for  our  peace  here  and  our  happiness 
hereafter,  and  prepare  to  meet  our  sweet  babe 

Where  sickness  sorrow  pain  and  death 

Are  felt  and  feared  no  more. 

“I  fear  Rachel  will  grieve  herself  sick  about  her  dear 
babe.  Perhaps  she  will  add  a  line.  Yours  in  haste,  E.  B. 
Simmons.  P.  S.  Excuse  this  for  I  have  watched  our  babe 
every  hour  for  eleven  days  and  nights.  Poor  little  dear  I 
loved  her  much,  but  she  is  gone  from  the  sorrows  of  this 
wicked  world.” 

Rachel’s  pathetic  story  followed.  “Dear  Mother,  I  can  say 
only  a  few  words  to  you  now.  My  suffering  babe  has  left 
this  world  of  affliction.  My  heart  is  heavy,  but  I  know  that 
our  loss  is  her  gain.  But  hard,  hard  was  it  to  give  tier  up. 
She  was  a  sweet  pretty  interesting  babe,  six  months  old 
the  21st  of  this  month.  Her  complaint  was  dropsy  on  the 
brain.  She  was  seldom  well  before  she  took  so  bad.  Poor 
little  dear.  I  have  fretted  and  grieved  myself  almost  sick. 
O  Mother  of  all  the  suffering  you  have  ever  seen  in  your 
life,  I  think  if  you  had  seen  her  it  would  have  been  the 
greatest.  She  was  taken  with  spasms  as  you  have  already 
been  told.  They  grew  harder  and  harder  until  her  happy 
spirit  took  its  flight  to  a  better  World.  I  trust  she  had  as 
many  as  one  hundred,  and  one  fourth  of  them  "were  con¬ 
vulsions  of  the  most  awful  kind.  No  poor  soul  could  have 
suffered  more— it  was  astonishing  that  any  child  could 
have  had  such  hard  struggles.  I  can’t  begin  to  tell  you. 
O  Mother,  my  heart  aches.  I  feel  as  I  never  felt  before.  O 
my  poor  babe.  My  babe  is  gone.  I  wish  to  be  in  submission 
to  the  will  of  the  Lord.  I  want  to  see  His  will  be  done  and 
not  mine.  I  hope  it  is  all  for  the  best.  My  heart  pained  so 
it  is  sore.  I  wish  you  were  here.  Lonely  lonely  will  I  feel. 
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O  Mother  write  to  me  soon.  I  will  write  to  you  again  soon 
and  let  you  know  about  a  school  for  Margaret  [Lyst].  Mr. 
Simmons  thinks  he  can  get  one  for  her.  Farewell  Mother 
— my  babe  will  be  buried  tomorrow.  Rachel  Simmons.” 

Little  Amanda  was  carried  to  Carmel  graveyard,  and 
laid  near  Elisha’s  first  wife.  All  her  married  life  Rachel 
cared  for  Elizabeth  Gatch  Simmons’  boy,  William,  and 
now,  in  death,  Elizabeth  slept  near  Rachel’s  baby. 

Charity  could  not  go  to  Rachel.  The  members  of  Elisha’s 
broad  connections  were  devotedly  attentive,  but  Rachel, 
although  grateful  to  them,  grieved  for  her  own  people. 

Margaret  Lyst,  who  had  become  almost  as  an  own  daugh¬ 
ter  to  Sarah  and  John  Woods,  went  to  the  Simmons’  farm 
to  live,  while  she  taught  the  nearby  school.  She  was  com¬ 
pany  for  Rachel,  and  found  time  to  help  Margaret  Ulen 
with  the  work.  Freed  from  the  care  of  a  sick  baby,  in  spite 
of  her  grief,  Rachel’s  health  somewhat  improved.  It  was 
good  for  her  to  have  Margaret  Lyst — some  one  from  the 
old  home. 

The  two  Margarets  became  close  friends.  Roth  were  or¬ 
phans,  and  both  had  been  taken  into  good  homes.  Now 
both  were  making  their  own  way,  Margaret  Lyst  by  teach¬ 
ing  school,  and  Margaret  Ulen  by  working  for  Rachel,  who 
no  longer  had  occasion  to  say:  “Drat  the  girls  in  this  coun¬ 
try.”  Margaret  Ulen  was  not  handy  with  sewing,  but  this 
seemed  to  be  about  her  only  lack  in  training  for  domes¬ 
ticity.  Best  of  all  was  her  tender  consideration  of  Rachel 
and  the  children. 

Margaret  Ulen’s  childhood  home  had  been  at  New  Rich¬ 
mond,  a  little  town  on  the  Ohio  River.  When  she  was  quite 
young,  her  parents  were  both  stricken  with  cholera,  and 
died  within  a  few  days  of  each  other.  Margaret  was  taken 
into  the  home  of  Reverend  Mr.  John  Collins,  who  had  left 
the  neighborhood  of  Collins  Chapel,  and  built  for  himself 
and  family  a  stone  “mansion”  on  the  East  Fork  of  the  Lit- 
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tie  Miami  River,  in  a  romantically  picturesque  part  of 
Clermont  County.  When  the  western  movement  headed 
toward  Iowa,  Reverend  Mr.  Collins  took  his  family  to  that 
state,  although  he  did  not  sell  his  property  in  Ohio.  It  was 
at  this  time  that  Margaret  Ulen  came  to  live  with  Rachel. 

John  Collins  was  growing  old,  and  after  a  couple  of  years 
in  the  new  country  he  returned  to  the  more  pleasant  sur¬ 
roundings  of  the  Ohio  farm.  Margaret  Ulen  remained  with 
Rachel. 

Five  months  after  the  death  of  her  baby,  in  a  letter  to 
her  mother,  Rachel  revealed  the  hurt  she  felt  because 
Charity  never  came  on  a  purely  pleasure  visit.  The  five 
years  of  Rachel’s  married  life  had  been  filled  with  hard 
work  and  sickness,  and  her  mother’s  visits  were  made 
when  she  was  most  needed.  Charity  was  not  always  equal 
to  the  work  involved.  When  she  went  for  a  little  rest  in  the 
home  of  her  son,  Elijah,  Rachel,  in  her  loneliness,  felt  it 
deeply  that  her  brother  could  have  that  which  she  was 
denied. 

Rachel  wrote  to  Charity  on  July  18,  1840,  expressing  her 
feelings.  “My  Dear  Mother,  It  has  been  so  long  since  I  have 
written  to  you  and  this  morning  I  felt  that  I  could  put  it 
off  no  longer.  I  would  have  written  before  now  but  did 
not  know  where  to  write  until  I  received  your  letter  a  few 
days  ago  informing  me  of  your  return  from  Sidney.  I  was 
very  glad  to  hear  from  you  once  more,  but  was  sorry  to 
hear  of  Elijah’s  bad  health.  I  was  much  pleased  to  hear  you 
say  that  the  time  passed  away  so  pleasantly.  It  is  more 
than  you  ever  could  say  of  your  visits  here.  It  appeared 
you  never  could  enjoy  yourself  up  here  as  well  as  I  could 
have  wished.  However,  every  one  should  go  and  stay 
wherever  they  could  be  most  happy.  For  my  part  I  feel  like 
I  was  off  to  one  side  by  myself.  My  friends  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  I  suppose  that  they  wont  come  to  see  me. 
Well  perhaps  they  don’t  feel  like  it.  I  did  expect  Sarah  up 
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this  spring  but  she  did  not  get  here.  I  think  after  toiling 
and  raising  as  large  a  family  as  she  has  and  worked  so  hard 
and  has  the  means  to  go  a  little,  I  really  think  the  girls 
might  have  kept  house  and  let  her  have  a  little  comfort  in 
going  to  see  her  Brothers  and  myself.  I  can't  help  but  think 
that  Sarah  would  have  liked  to  come  if  she  could  and  Re¬ 
becca  too.  But  I  don’t  expect  any  of  you  up  now.  Sarah 
is  not  well  now  and  Mary  is  not  well.  Her  chance  is  poor 
and  she  will  not  be  able  to  come. 

‘  Yesterday  I  baked  some  very  nice  blackberry  pies  and 
preserved  some  nice  plums,  and  baked  some  good  cake  and 
I  thought  while  I  was  baking  if  I  could  only  have  you  and 
Sarah  and  Rebecca  to  take  dinner  with  me  I  would  be  so 
glad.  I  have  some  nice  young  chickens  now.  I  would  take 
so  much  pains  to  fix  something  nice  for  Sarah  and  Rebecca 
it  they  were  here.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  say  any  more 
about  it.  They  are  not  here  and  can’t  come. 

“You  wished  me  to  write  whether  I  expected  to  be  con¬ 
fined  soon  or  not.  If  you  were  to  see  me  you  would  think 
that  I  never  could  have  another  child.  I  am  so  poor  and  thin 
I  look  more  like  a  shadow  than  anything  else.  There  is 
nothing  of  the  kind  the  matter  with  me  at  all.  I  am  weak 
and  feeble.  I  don’t  believe  I  ever  will  nurse  another  babe. 
I  don’t  believe  I  ever  was  so  poor  in  my  life.  My  appetite 
is  moderately  good.  I  feel  queer  not  to  be  nursing  or  any¬ 
thing  else  the  matter  with  me  but  I  am  glad  I  can  have  a 
little  rest.  So  Mother  you  will  not  have  to  come  up  on  that 
business.  You  will  be  glad  I  know.  We  have  been  harvest¬ 
ing  and  are  not  yet  through. 

“Well  to  begin  a  new  subject  for  it  is  altogether  new  to 
me.  Isaac  is  here.  He  comes  here  every  Friday  evening  and 
we  have  done  his  washing  all  summer.  I  did  not  know  that 
his  visits  here  this  summer  were  on  Miss  Margaret  Ulen’s 
account.  I  was  as  ignorant  of  any  thing  going  on  like  their 
getting  married  as  one  of  my  little  children.  Yesterday  w as 
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the  first  he  ever  intimated  anything  of  the  kind  to  me.  I 
was  so  surprised  and  felt  so  queer  I  hardly  knew  what  to 
say.  Isaac  said  he  knew  I  would  object.  I  shall  not  say  any¬ 
thing  one  way  or  the  other.  He  says  he  is  determined  to 
have  her.  If  they  do  get  married  I  wish  she  was  some  where 
else  besides  here  with  me.  I  feel  so  bad  about  it  I  don’t 
know  what  to  do.  I  shall  not  give  my  consent  one  way  or 
the  other.  I  will  keep  my  mind  to  myself  then  perhaps 
there  will  be  no  hard  feelings.  If  I  could  see  you  I  could 
talk  more  about  it.  It  seems  so  queer  he  has  taken  such  a 
notion  to  her.  She  has  been  with  me  most  two  years.  She 
is  a  brisk  smart  girl  and  very  neat  with  herself  and  her 
work.  That  is  what  Isaac  likes  to  see.  She  is  kind  and  of  a 
good  disposition  tho  pretty  high  proud  spirited.  She  thinks 
herself  as  good  as  anybody.  I  don’t  know  how  they  will  do. 
For  my  part  I  leave  the  matter  to  them.  She  is  here  and  he 
is  here  every  week.  I  would  much  rather  she  would  go 
away  until  they  are  married  which  I  expect  will  take  place 
the  first  of  Oct.  next.  Elizabeth  Collins  and  her  father  are 
at  this  time  in  the  neighborhood.  I  hope  Margaret  will  go 
home  with  them.  I  expect  she  will  see  them  today  at  meet¬ 
ing. 

“I  expect  Margaret  Lyst  will  be  married  either  this  fall 
or  in  the  spring.  I  rather  think  this  fall.  A  young  man  by 
the  name  of  Fisher  is  paying  strict  attention  to  her.  His 
father  is  a  respectable  old  farmer,  owns  two  or  three  pretty 
farms.  I  think  Margaret  wall  do  well  to  get  him.  He  is  in¬ 
dustrious  and  a  pious  young  man.  She  is  delighted  with 
the  idea  of  living  near  me.  She  says  if  she  marries  a  farmer 
she  wants  to  live  near  me.  It  will  be  only  three  or  four 
miles  from  us.  I  have  quite  a  time  with  the  two  girls  and 
their  beaus.  There  is  no  mistake  but  Margaret  Lyst  will  be 
married  to  Mr.  Fisher.  He  intends  marrying  this  fall.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  the  calculation.  Her  quarter  was  out  last  week. 
She  has  taken  up  again  for  two  months  only.  Write  soon, 
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do,  and  let  roe  know  how  you  feel  in  regards  to  Isaac.  I 
have  not  mentioned  it  to  her.  I  don’t  feel  as  if  I  want  to  say 
anything  to  her  on  the  subject. 

“Mr.  Simmons  starts  up  to  Portsmouth  in  three  weeks 
to  bring  William’s  [William  Simmons]  family  down.  Ann 
has  a  young  daughter.  I  don’t  expect  to  get  to  Hamilton 
this  fall  so  I  will  not  see  you  I  suppose.  Well  you  must  write 
as  often  as  you  can.  Farewell,  my  love  to  all.  Rachel  Sim¬ 
mons.” 

Poor  Rachel!  Here  was  a  new  bewilderment.  She  was 
greatly  concerned  about  Margaret  Lyst  making  a  good 
match,  but  had  been  more  or  less  indifferent  to  Margaret 
Ulen’s  friendships.  She  was  fond  of  Margaret  Ulen,  and 
undoubtedly  would  have  been  pleased  had  some  unknown 
but  worthy  young  man  come  a- wooing;  but  when  her  own 
brother  fell  for  the  charms  of  her  paid  help,  Rachel  was 
nonplussed. 

Margaret  Ulen  keenly  felt  the  situation  in  which  she  was 
placed,  but  her  pride  in  her  own  good  birth  sustained  her, 
and  she  bravely  made  the  best  of  the  situation.  Rachel  ap¬ 
preciated  Margaret  Ulen’s  good  traits,  yet  she  could  not 
forget  that  she  paid  Margaret  wages,  and,  according  to  the 
standards  of  the  times,  that  placed  her  in  the  servant  class. 
Gracious  and  kind  as  she  was,  Rachel  found  it  hard  to 
reconcile  herself  to  the  facts.  She  had  welcomed  Isaac’s 
week-end  visits,  but  now  that  she  understood  why  he  was 
so  attracted  to  the  farm,  her  sense  of  propriety  was  put 
to  a  severe  test  in  allowing  her  brother  to  continue  his 
visits  while  Margaret  was  still  in  her  employ. 

Rachel’s  letter  in  which  she  poured  out  her  perplexities 
reached  Hamilton  at  a  time  when  it  received  very  little 
attention.  Thirteen-year-old  Sarah  had  taken  suddenly  and 
seriously  ill.  It  was  well  that  Charity  was  at  home  at  this 
time,  for  the  shock  of  losing  this  child  was  almost  more 
than  Sarah  could  bear.  John  wrote  to  a  relative:  “We  have 
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lost  our  little  Sarah.  She  was  sick  but  a  few  days.  God  for 
His  own  wise  purpose  calls  away  those  whom,  for  a  while, 
He  places  on  this  earth.  We  have  the  abiding  consolation  of 
knowing  that  she  departed  as  young  as  she  was,  in  the 
faith  of  her  Redeemer.” 

Sarah  was  in  delicate  health  again,  and  was  as  yet  too 
stunned  to  write  to  anybody.  She  was  almost  forty  years 
of  age,  and,  although  her  husband  was  considered  a 
wealthy  man,  and  could  provide  all  the  available  comforts, 
she  was  growing  weary  from  childbearing,  and  heavy- 
hearted  at  losing  so  many  of  the  little  ones  to  whom  she 
gave  life.  At  a  time  when  she  might  have  been  through 
having  babies  of  her  own,  and  ready  to  help  her  daughters 
as  Charity  always  had  done,  Sarah  must  carry  her  eleventh 
child  through  the  remaining  months,  with  a  heart  almost 
breaking  over  the  loss  of  little  Sarah.  Mary  Falconer’s  baby 
came  three  months  before  “the  doctor”  was  given  a  name¬ 
sake  in  a  very  young  brother-in-law,  Cyrus  Woods. 

About  the  middle  of  September,  Charity  again  heard 
from  Rachel:  “My  Dear  Mother,  It  has  been  some  time 
since  I  have  written  to  you.  This  evening  I  thought  I  should 
write  a  few  lines  as  Mr.  Simmons  is  going  to  Bethel  in 
the  morning  and  will  take  it  and  put  it  in  the  office.  Last 
evening  we  all  of  us  got  home  from  camp-meeting.  It  was 
about  three  miles  from  our  house.  We  had  a  tent.  We  went 
on  Saturday  and  stayed  until  the  meeting  broke.  Margaret 
Lyst  was  much  pleased.  She  joined.  Last  week  we  attended 
the  Olive  Branch  camp-meeting.  We  tented  there.  There 
was  first  rate  preaching.  Bishop  Morris  was  there.  They 
were  the  most  orderly  and  stillest  camp-meetings  I  ever 
attended.  I  liked  the  preaching  and  the  meeting  throughout 
very  well.  No  one  persuaded  Margaret  to  join.  I  knew 
nothing  of  it  until  I  was  told  by  some  one  that  Margaret 
had  joined.  And  another  thing  I  must  tell  you.  That  is  she 
don’t  wish  to  go  home  yet  a  while  as  there  is  not  a  posi- 
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live  engagement  between  Mr.  Fisher  and  her  yet.  He  still 
visits  her.  He  is  to  be  here  this  week.  I  think  she  had  bet¬ 
ter  stay  until  the  last  of  October.  She  ought  to  stay  until 
they  are  positively  engaged.  She  is  backward  and  says  but 
little  and  he  is  a  diffident  young  man,  tho  agreeable  and 
pleasant  in  his  manners.  He  told  Margaret  he  regretted  her 
going  away  very  much.  I  think  it  would  be  to  her  advan¬ 
tage  to  stay  at  least  five  or  six  weeks  longer.  She  says  she 
would  rather  stay  a  while  longer  if  Sarah  is  willing. 

aMr.  Simmons  will  be  going  to  Cincinnati  this  fall  and 
he  will  take  her  down  and  see  that  she  gets  comfortable 
passage  up  to  Hamilton.  I  know  you  want  her  at  home.  I 
don’t  wish  her  to  stay  on  my  account.  I  can  do.  It  is  on  her 
own  account.  Whenever  they  come  to  a  certainty  they  will 
be  married.  We  will  see  that  she  gets  home  safe.  I  hope  he 
will  have  her.  I  know  she  is  very  much  attached  to  him 
and  he  manifests  some  attachment  for  her.  I  think  she  will 
probably  know  the  next  time  he  comes  whether  they  con¬ 
clude  on  anything  or  not.  He  is  a  good  young  man  and 
much  respected.  I  do  hope  they  will  determine  soon.  He 
has  come  long  enough  to  know  his  mind.  I  told  Margaret 
she  ought  either  to  get  married  or  quit  receiving  his  visits 
so  I  think  the  next  time  will  determine  what  they  intend 
doing.  I  want  you  to  let  Sarah  see  what  I  have  written 
about  Margaret.  She  says  she  would  rather  stay  a  few 
weeks  longer  if  John  and  Sarah  would  not  be  hurt  at  her. 
So  do  write  so  that  we  can  get  a  letter  before  Isaac  goes, 
as  she  will  have  to  go  with  him. 

“Well  Mother  you  say  you  want  to  see  me  and  the  chil¬ 
dren.  I  expect  you  do  and  I  want  to  see  you  but  when  I 
shall  I  cannot  tell.  Not  this  fall.  I  don’t  intend  to  make  any 
calculations  on  going  this  year.  Mr.  Simmons  is  willing  to 
take  me  over  to  see  you  but  I  don’t  feel  like  leaving  home. 
No  person  to  keep  house.  If  you  can  hear  from  us  it  will 
answer  every  purpose  I  expect.  If  I  live  till  next  fall  I  will 
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try  to  go  and  see  you  if  you  are  living.  I  don’t  expect  to  go 
sooner.  I  would  be  glad  to  see  you  all  if  it  was  so  I  could. 

I  saw  Thomas  at  the  camp-meeting.  They  are  all  well  ex¬ 
cept  their  youngest  child  has  been  sick.  I  expect  him  and 
Sarah  Ann  down  Thursday  to  go  up  with  Mr.  Simmons  and 
myself  to  see  Isaac  married.  My  love  to  all.  Farewell  Moth¬ 
er,  Rachel  Simmons.” 

Elisha  added:  “I  have  only  to  say  I  had  written  some 
sort  of  a  letter  but  Rachel  thought  it  was  too  fiat  to  send 
and  this  is  all  the  room  she  has  left  so  I  can  only  say  my 
love  to  you  all,  etc.” 

Elisha  must  have  been  a  bit  peeved.  There  was  plenty 
of  room  on  the  last  page  of  the  sheet,  and  he  did  use  part 
of  it  to  say:  ‘T  am  willing  to  go  to  Hamilton  about  the  first 
of  October,  but  Rachel  can’t  Fix  fine  enough  to  go  these 
hard  times.  That  I  believe  is  the  main  reason  she  will  not 

go  A 

It  is  often  hard  for  a  man  to  see  the  little  things  that  are 
the  big  things  to  a  woman.  If  Elisha  was  right  about  Ra- 
cheFs  reason  for  not  accompanying  him  on  the  contem¬ 
plated  trip  to  Hamilton,  any  woman  can  readily  under¬ 
stand  Rachel’s  position.  Before  her  marriage  she  had  pretty 
clothes  and  jolly  times  in  Hamilton’s  select  circles.  She 
loved  her  husband  and  was  a  devoted  mother;  but  the  fam¬ 
ily  cares  which  had  held  her  almost  a  prisoner  in  the 
wooded  hills  had  made  her  just  a  little  sorry  for  herself, 
and  she  knew  that  her  old  friends  were  sorry  for  her.  Now 
when  she  was  able  to  go  places  with  a  freedom  sucn  as 
she  never  before  during  her  married  life  had  known,  she 
was  not  willing  to  wear  her  bedraggled  feathers  where 
they  could  be  unfavorably  compared  with  the  pretty 

plumes  worn  by  her  friends. 

Hard  times  were  being  felt  in  Hamilton  as  well  as  other 
places,  but,  in  town,  the  menfolks  usually  had  a  different 
idea  as  to  where  the  economies  should  begin  than  had  their 
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farmer  brethren.  They  took  more  pride  in  seeing  their  wo¬ 
menfolks  daintily  and  stylishly  clothed.  The  farmers 
seemed  to  think  that  what  was  good  enough  to  wear  among 
the  neighbors  was  good  enough  to  wear  when  they  visited 
in  town. 

Rachel  tried  to  be  content  with  getting  out  more  among 
her  husband’s  people,  and,  though  she  may  not  have  been 
conscious  of  the  fact,  the  love  affairs  of  the  two  Margarets 
added  zest  to  her  life,  and  helped  to  ease  the  hurt  at  being 
separated  from  her  own  people. 

That  summer  was  one  which  Isaac  and  Margaret  never 
forgot,  and  the  Simmons  farm  with  the  surrounding  coun¬ 
try  always  seemed  to  them  about  the  loveliest  place  on 
earth.  How  pleasant  now  was  the  task  of  bringing  water 
from  the  spring,  when  they  could  follow  the  familiar  path 
down  the  hillside  together.  Sometimes  they  strolled  along 
the  valley  till  they  came  to  Indian  Creek  with  its  crossing 
place  among  the  beeches.  Up  the  shady  ridge  on  the  other 
side  was  the  broad-spreading  beech  tree  which  they  called 
their  very  own.  On  the  grass  under  its  leafy  branches  they 
rested  and  planned  for  their  future.  After  they  had  made 
one  such  visit  to  this  favorite  spot,  the  old  tree  bore  un¬ 
accustomed  markings.  Carved  deeply  into  its  lovely  bark 
was  the  inscription,  “I.L.-M.U.  Aug.  9,  1840.” 

The  course  of  true  love  flowed  more  smoothly  for  Mar¬ 
garet  Ulen  than  for  Margaret  Lyst.  When  Margaret  Lyst’s 
term  of  school  was  over,  she  remained  with  Rachel,  and 
Margaret  Ulen  returned  to  her  old  home  with  the  Collins 
family  to  make  preparations  for  the  new  home  which  she 
and  Isaac  were  to  share  together.  Sarah  Woods  gave  Mar¬ 
garet  Lyst  permission  to  prolong  her  stay,  as  much  for  Ra¬ 
chel’s  sake  as  for  the  purpose  of  giving  Margaret’s  young 
man  a  little  more  time  in  which  to  make  up  his  mind  to 
propose. 

Isaac’s  school  closed  on  the  19th  of  September.  The  24th 
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dawned  calm  and  clear,  a  beautiful  autumn  day.  Thomas 
and  Sarah  Ann  came  down  from  Georgetown,  and  Amos 
Ulen,  Margaret’s  brother,  joined  the  party  that  drove  up 
to  the  Peninsular  Farm  with  Rachel,  Elisha,  and  the  pro¬ 
spective  groom.  The  road  to  the  home  of  Reverend  Mr. 
Collins  led  through  quiet  forests  among  the  hills,  beside 
delightful  little  streams  whose  waters  rippled  over  their 
rocky  beds  and  in  places  fell  sheer  from  shelving  rocks. 
When  they  came  to  the  summit  of  the  hill  overlooking  the 
Collins  farm,  they  could  scarcely  see  the  old  stone  house 
because  it  was  so  closely  surrounded  by  trees  and  shrub¬ 
bery.  The  wedding  horn:  had  been  set  for  three  o’clock,  and 
the  groom  was  just  late  enough  to  cause  Margaret  to  cast 
many  anxious  glances  up  the  road. 

The  wedding  feast  was  spread  and  all  was  in  readiness. 
Across  the  hall  from  the  dining  room,  in  the  small  parlor 
of  the  frame  addition  to  the  stone  house,  Isaac  and  his 
timid  bride  stood  before  the  Reverend  John  Collins.  “The 
aged  and  holy  man  of  God,”  whose  hairs  were  as  white  as 
the  winter  snows,  pronounced  the  solemn  service  with 
tremulous  voice,  and  his  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  he  gave 
away  the  orphan  whom  he  had  protected  and  loved  as  his 
own  child. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


CHARITY’S  LAST  VISIT  TO  RACHEL 

The  trip  planned  by  Elisha  Simmons  for  “about  Oct. 
1st,”  1840,  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  newly¬ 
weds  to  visit  Charity  and  the  other  relatives  in  Hamilton. 
Lack  of  fine  feathers  was  not  Rachel’s  only  reason  for  re¬ 
fusing  to  join  the  party.  She  was  not  able  to  accept  Isaac’s 
wife  with  the  sisterly  regard  she  knew  she  should  feel,  and 
realized  that  she  would  be  in  a  false  position  as  one  of  the 
group  accompanying  the  young  bride  to  be  welcomed  into 
the  family.  Little  Rebecca  Simmons  was  allowed  to  go 
in  her  mother’s  place.  The  plans  for  the  child  to  stay  with 
her  Aunt  Rebecca  and  attend  school  in  Hamilton  had  not 
worked  out.  Now  she  at  least  had  the  treat  of  a  short  visit. 

On  the  evening  before  the  folks  left,  Rachel  wrote  to  her 
mother,  folded  the  letter  as  if  for  mailing,  and  whimsically 
scrawled  across  the  stamp  corner:  “By  the  politeness  of  E. 
B.  Simmons.”  ‘  Dear  Mother,  As  Mr.  Simmons  is  going 
over  to  Hamilton  tomorrow  I  thought  as  I  could  not  go 
with  him  I  must  at  least  write  you  a  few  lines.  I  am  so  tired. 
I  can  hardly  sit  up  and  not  well  by  any  means.  I  have  been 
washing  today.  I  was  taken  last  Monday  evening  with  a 
sharp  pain  in  my  breast.  It  appeared  something  like  the 
pleurisy.  I  got  bled.  It  did  no  good.  The  pain  still  continues. 
I  am  better  in  the  mornings  after  applying  hot  poultices 
of  bran  to  my  breast  through  the  night  and  taking  drops. 
I  am  better.  Through  the  day  I  am  up  and  about  attending 
to  my  work,  though  my  breast  pains  me  all  the  time  and 
I  have  shortness  of  breath.  I  am  not  sick  at  all.  My  appetite 
is  pretty  good.  I  hope  the  pain  will  leave  me  in  a  few  days. 
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“Well,  I  am  going  to  send  little  Rebecca  over  to  see  you. 
She  says  she  wants  to  see  little  old  grandma  Lynch  so  bad 
she  cannot  bear  it.  Poor  little  thing.  She  cried  and  said 
she  would  never  get  to  go  so  I  thought  I  would  let  her  go. 
I  hope  she  will  not  be  troublesome.  I  wish  you  would  see 
to  her  a  little  about  putting  on  her  clothes,  stockings  etc. 
I  feel  as  if  I  ought  to  go  and  see  you.  I  want  to  see  you  very 
much.  Tell  Rebecca  Wilkins  to  come  up  with  Mr.  Simmons. 
I  will  be  very  glad  to  see  her.  I  am  very  glad  Sarah  was 
willing  for  Margaret  j  Lyst]  to  stay  a  little  longer  as  I  had 
no  one  to  help  me  at  all.  She  can  go  home  some  time  this 
fall  if  you  wish  her  or  if  she  wants  to  go.  She  seems  con¬ 
tented.  I  told  her  today  if  she  wanted  to  go  I  was  very  will¬ 
ing  she  should  go  with  Isaac  but  she  said  she  would  rather 
stay  a  while  longer.  I  intend  to  do  all  1  can  to  get  her  mar¬ 
ried.  I  hope  I  will  succeed  in  getting  her  well  married.  O 
Mother  I  cannot  write — I  want  so  bad  to  see  you.  I  don’t 
feel  like  writing.  I  would  rather  see  you  and  talk  with  you 
and  when  that  time  shall  come  I  cannot  tell.  I  don’t  ex¬ 
pect  to  go  there  soon  as  it  is  not  convenient  for  me  to  go 
at  this  time.  It  is  not  likely  that  I  will  get  there  in  less  than 
a  year.  I  can’t  help  it.  You  must  not  think  hard  of  me  for 
not  coming.  There  are  enough  going  over  without  me.  Tell 
Rebecca  Wilkins  if  she  will  come  up  I  will  go  with  her  to 
Georgetown.  I  will  try  and  make  her  visit  as  pleasant  as 
I  can.  Margaret  [  Lyst  ]  wishes  you  to  send  her  cloak  if  you 
can.  She  says  Sarah  must  send  her  some  little  things.  Re¬ 
member  me  to  all  my  friends.  I  hope  to  see  you  sometime 
if  I  live.  Do  write  me  a  line.  If  Rebecca  Wilkins  don’t  come 
I  will  be  disappointed.  Farewell.  Mother  I  wish  you  would 
get  Rebecca  |  Wilkins]  to  get  me  two  yards  of  cap  ribbon, 
some  dark  sort  for  winter.  Mr.  Simmons  will  give  her  the 
change  to  get  it.  Don’t  let  little  Rebecca  forget  any  of  her 
clothes  when  she  starts  home.  I  do  want  to  go  so  bad.  I 
don’t  know  what  to  do.  Times  are  too  hard  for  me  to  visit. 
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I  will  stay  at  home  until  Harrison  is  elected  then  I  hope 
times  will  be  better.  I  hope  you  may  enjoy  the  company 
of  Isaac  and  his  wife.  She  lived  with  me  too  long  to  feel  like 
anything  but  Margaret  Ulen.  I  will  say  no  more.  I  hope 
to  see  you  sometime  if  I  live.  I  ought  to  go  instead  of  Mag. 
Let  Rebecca  wear  her  linen  apron  when  she  eats  to  keep 
her  clothes  clean.  Rachel  Simmons.” 

Political  fervor  ran  high  that  fall,  and  the  bridal  party 
felt  fortunate  in  being  able  to  participate  in  the  mass-meet¬ 
ing  held  in  Hamilton  on  October  5,  1840.  Never  before 
had  such  a  demonstration  been  staged  there.  About  five 
thousand  Harrison  Whigs  and  three  thousand  Van  Buren 
Democrats  took  part.  In  the  parade,  which  traversed  over 
and  over  again  the  few  short  streets  of  the  town,  were  log 
cabins  and  canoes  on  wheels.  One  wagon  held  an  upright 
buckeye  tree  with  a  five  raccoon  in  its  branches  and  a  live 
deer  at  its  base.  All  the  leading  industries  of  the  day  were 
represented  in  active  operation,  on  huge  floats.  Spectators 
saw  flax  spun  and  yam  converted  into  cloth.  On  another 
float  a  blacksmith  stood  before  his  burning  forge,  ham¬ 
mering  out  horseshoes  on  an  anvil,  and  a  cobbler  com¬ 
pletely  fashioned  and  finished  a  pair  of  shoes. 

The  Whigs  had  a  feast  in  warehouses  along  the  Basin, 
that  beautiful  stretch  of  water  which  brought  the  Miami 
Canal  into  the  business  district  of  the  town.  The  Demo¬ 
crats  took  possession  of  Sycamore  Grove,  on  the  river  bank 
back  of  the  Woods  home.  A  fine  tribute  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  recently  active  temperance  organizations  was  found  in 
the  fact  that,  during  the  entire  celebration,  there  was  not  a 
single  case  of  drunkenness. 

John  Woods  was  interested  and  helpful  in  this  day’s  ac¬ 
tivities,  but  not  in  his  usual  whole-hearted  way.  The  loss 
of  little  Sarah  overshadowed  financial  losses,  but  these 
latter  were  felt  keenly.  John  wrote  to  James  Kennedy,  his 
brother-in-law:  “We  have  very  hard  times  here.  Money 
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cannot  be  obtained  and  hundreds  are  more  indebted  than 
they  can  pay.  We  are  making  a  strong  effort  to  beat  the 
Democrats.  I  believe  we  will  in  this  district.  Every  day 
brings  new  men  to  our  standards.  If  Harrison  does  not  suc¬ 
ceed  we  will  have  still  worse  times.” 

Harrison  was  elected.  His  inauguration  was  not  till  the 
following  March,  and,  although  his  staunch  supporters  felt 
uplifted  with  the  hopes  of  better  times,  the  winter  of  1840- 
1841  brought  no  startling  results. 

Isaac  was  too  happy  to  pay  much  attention  to  the  na¬ 
tion-wide  feeling  of  insecurity.  He  engaged  to  teach  the 
school  which  Margaret  Lyst  recently  had  given  up.  After 
the  visit  to  Hamilton,  Isaac  and  Margaret  came  back  to 
the  Simmons  farm.  Isaac  found  a  humble  cabin  home  “near 
Wesley  McLain’s,”  and  here  they  went  to  housekeeping 
on  the  twelfth  of  October.  That  morning  Isaac  opened  the 
little  brick  schoolhouse  among  the  beech  trees.  Margaret 
put  things  to  rights  at  the  new  home.  Isaac  dismissed  his 
school  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  when  he  arrived  home 
Margaret  was  at  the  door,  waiting  for  him.  The  table  was 
set  and  supper  ready.  They  were  very  proud  of  their  pretty 
teacups,  which  had  dainty  vines  encircling  the  edges  and 
running  down  the  sides.  (Half  a  century  later,  there  re¬ 
mained  of  the  set  but  one  broken  cup  to  bring  back  prec¬ 
ious  memories  of  the  broken  family.) 

Now  Rachel  had  her  youngest  brother  for  a  neighbor. 
It  was  too  bad  that  she  had  not  more  of  a  sisterly  regard 
for  his  wife.  Whatever  she  felt  and  rather  freely  expressed 
to  her  mother,  Rachel  tried  to  avoid  having  Margaret 
know.  In  a  way  Rachel  was  very  kind  to  Margaret,  but  it 
did  seem  that  the  fates  were  busy  working  up  extra  causes 
for  resentment  on  Rachel’s  part. 

Margaret  Lynch’s  sisters  came  to  visit  her.  When  Mr. 
Fisher  (for  whose  proposal  Margaret  Lyst  had  waited  so 
hopefully,  and  Rachel,  so  anxiously)  met  the  younger  Ulen 
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girl,  he  transferred  his  attentions,  and  found  in  her  the 
bride  to  take  to  his  farm.  Thus  were  Rachel's  plans  for 
Margaret  Lyst  shattered,  although  she  hoped  to  find  among 
the  Clermont  County  gentry  someone  who  would  lead 
Margaret  to  the  altar. 

Rachel  was  saying  “If  I  live”  pretty  often  now,  but, 
when  she  refused  to  go  to  Hamilton  with  Isaac  and  his 
bride,  she  little  dreamed  that  she  was  giving  up  her  last 
opportunity.  Before  little  John  was  born,  the  tedious 
months  were  occupied  with  pleasant  anticipations  of  a 
visit  home,  the  visit  itself,  and  the  happy  after-effects. 
When  the  baby  came,  he  too  seemed  to  have  been  greatly 
benefited,  for  he  was  the  least  troublesome  of  any  of  the 
Simmons  children. 

Midwinter  came,  after  Harrison’s  election,  but  Rachel 
could  not  plan  for  a  visit  to  Hamilton.  There  was  to  be  an¬ 
other  baby.  The  few  months  following  little  Amanda's 
death  had  given  her  a  chance  to  build  up  her  strength 
somewhat,  but  now  the  strain  of  pregnancy  brought  a  re¬ 
turn  of  the  “pleurisy.” 

On  the  first  Sabbath  in  February,  1841,  she  wrote  to 

Charity.  “My  Dear  Mother,  This  day  week  ago  I  received 
your  welcome  letter  and  a  few  days  ago  1  received  one 
from  Sarah  which  I  was  glad  to  get  and  will  answer  soon. 
You  say  in  your  letter  that  you  think  I  seldom  think  of 
you.  It  is  not  so.  I  think  of  you  every  day.  When  I  cease  to 
think  of  my  old  aged  Mother  who  has  done  so  much  for  me 
I  shall  cease  thinking  at  ail.  No.  I  have  thought  more  of 
you  lately  than  ever  I  did  although  I  have  not  written. 
I  have  written  to  no  one  this  winter.  If  the  time  seems  as 
long  to  you  since  you  saw  me  as  the  length  of  time  seems 
to  me  since  I  saw  you,  it  does  indeed  seem  long  enough. 
I  never  heard  that  Sarah  was  confined  until  her  babe  was 
five  weeks  old.  I  just  happened  to  hear  it.  You  had  written 
to  Isaac.  Margaret  told  me  Sarah  had  a  son  was  all  I  heard 
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until  Thomas  came  down  week  before  last.  Since  then  I 
received  yours  and  Sarah’s  letters.  Thomas  told  me  about 
his  trip  to  Indiana  and  his  visit  to  Hamilton.  When  he  was 
here  he  said  he  expected  to  start  back  to  Charlestown, 
Indiana,  the  next  week  and  stay  four  or  five  weeks  and 
open  an  office  and  see  what  prospect  he  will  have  for  his 
business  before  he  takes  his  family  there.  I  think  it  would 
be  the  best  plan.  I  feel  very  sorry  to  have  them  go  so  far 
away  from  me  but  I  must  be  satisfied.  Isaac  will  go  to  Sid¬ 
ney  or  with  Thomas  in  the  spring.  He  says  he  will  not  teach 
school  any  more  after  this  winter.  I  will  be  glad  when  they 
all  get  permanently  settled  let  that  be  where  it  may.  I  think 
Isaac  will  miss  it  when  he  stops  teaching  school.  He  will 
make  more  by  teaching  than  any  business  he  is  able  to  go 
in.  The  boys  can  tell  you  more  about  their  affairs  and  what 
they  intend  doing  than  I  can,  so  I  will  leave  them  to  tell 
you. 

“Isaac’s  wife  is  going  to  have  some  family  I  judge  from 
appearances.  I  don’t  think  she  is  more  than  two  months. 
I  sent  Margaret  Lyst  up  a  day  or  two  ago  with  a  nice  chick¬ 
en  some  cream  and  a  fine  pan  of  pickled  beets.  I  knew  she 
wanted  such  things.  I  do  want  to  see  you  very  much  but 
can’t  tell  when  I  shall.  You  must  try  and  get  up  in  the 
spring  if  you  can.  My  family  is  well.  Margaret  Lyst  says 
that  if  Sarah  wants  her  to  come  back  in  the  spring  she  will 
go  tho  she  is  satisfied  here.  I  would  like  to  have  her  stay 
with  me  through  the  summer,  but  if  Sarah  wishes  her  I 
will  not  say  a  word.  There  is  no  prospect  of  her  marrying 
yet  that  I  know  of.  If  she  does  go  back  in  the  spring  I  must 
get  another  girl.  I  can’t  begin  to  do  my  work  myself.  ¥7 e 
have  had  quite  a  pleasant  winter.  We  have  had  no  hired 
man  this  winter  except  one  month.  I  will  be  glad  when 
winter  is  over  there  has  been  so  much  mud.  Tell  Sarah 
I  would  like  to  see  little  Cyrus  King  of  Persia.  She  is  rather 
late  beginning  to  raise  boys.  Poor  little  fellows.  I  would  like 
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to  see  little  John  and  the  babe.  I  would  like  to  see  Mary’s 
babe.  This  day  week  ago  Mr.  Simmons  and  I  went  up  to 
see  Ellen  Hitch,  Simmons  as  was,  who  has  a  young  daugh¬ 
ter.  She  was  very  smart.  I  have  nothing  that  would  be  in¬ 
teresting  or  new  to  write.  My  love  to  all.  Farewell  my  dear 
Mother.  R.  Simmons.” 

To  this  Elisha  added  the  following  postscript:  “Dear 
Mother:  I  have  just  come  home  from  church  and  R.  gave 
me  her  letter  to  read.  I  see  she  has  said  nothing  about  her 
own  health.  I  would  just  say  that  her  health  has  been  very 
miserable  all  winter.  She  had  a  cough  constantly  for  5  or 
6  weeks,  and  her  general  health  is  very  poor.  My  health  is 
tolerably  good  tho  sometimes  I  am  about  tired  down.  I 
have  done  nearly  all  my  work  myself  since  I  was  at  Hamil¬ 
ton.  We  had  at  one  time  this  winter  almost  concluded  to 
come  to  Hamilton,  but  the  roads  were  so  bad,  and  weather 
uncertain,  that  we  had  to  give  it  up.  We  often  think  of  you 
all  and  speak  of  you.  Indeed  I  was  very  uneasy  about  you 
at  Hamilton  for  I  knew  you  expected  some  affliction,  and 
we  heard  nothing  for  so  long  from  there  that  I  dreamed 
of  seeing  several  of  you  in  deep  distress,  sister  Sarah  par¬ 
ticularly.  I  was  going  to  write  at  the  time,  but  R.  said  Mr. 
Woods  would  laugh  at  the  idea  of  my  dreaming  of  you. 
You  tell  Mr.  Woods  that  I  have  raised,  fattened,  and  killed 
9709  pounds  of  pork  this  fall.  Salted  up  2000  for  our  own 
use  and  sold  the  rest,  for  from  4  to  5  dollars  per  hundred. 
Yours,  E.  B.  S.” 

If  Rachel  chanced  to  write  one  single  letter  not  filled 
with  a  recital  of  her  ailments,  Elisha  would  not  let  it  pass. 
Poor  Charity  was  kept  constantly  reminded  of  all  her 
children’s  troubles.  This  was  the  last  letter  that  Rachel 
wrote  to  her  mother,  who  always  cherished  the  words: 
“When  I  cease  to  think  of  my  mother  I  will  cease  thinking 
at  all.”  It  did  seem  strange  that  in  this  letter  Rachel  did 
not  tell  of  her  own  condition  when  mentioning  that  Isaac’s 
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wife  was  in  delicate  health.  Was  it  that  she  wished  to  shield 
her  mother  from  an  added  worry,  or  that  she  was  unwilling 
to  confess,  even  to  herself,  that  in  her  weakened  state  she 
must  bear  another  child?  Charity  was  soon  to  know,  for 
just  after  this  Rachel  was  taken  violently  ill,  and  they 
sent  for  her  mother.  Margaret  Lyst  remained  on  the  farm, 
but  she  was  staying,  not  because  she  still  had  hopes  of 
winning  a  husband,  but  because  Rachel  needed  her. 

There  was  no  denying  now  that  Rachel  had  consump¬ 
tion.  There  were  times  when  they  would  hope  against  hope 
that  it  was  all  a  bad  dream,  and  Rachel  would  recover  her 
health,  but  Charity  never  again  left  her.  It  was  very  hard 
for  all  of  them.  Sarah  missed  her  mother  and  Margaret 
Lyst,  but  managed  with  such  help  as  she  could  find.  Still 
grieving  for  little  Sarah,  she  had  now  the  added  anxiety 
about  Rachel. 

On  the  4th  of  April  ten-year-old  Rebecca  Woods  wrote 
to  Charity.  “Dear  Grandma:  I  would  like  to  see  you.  John 
got  to  playing  in  the  lime  yesterday  and  made  his  hands 
sore.  Mother  and  I  were  going  to  Aunt  Maria’s  [Woods] 
Friday,  but  it  rained  so  we  could  not  go.  We  are  all  well, 
but  I  have  a  sore  tongue.  It  has  been  sore  ever  since  Thurs¬ 
day.  Father  put  up  a  swing  yesterday  in  the  garden.  Per¬ 
haps  I  will  go  out  to  Aunt  Maria’s  next  week.  If  father 
goes  I  will  go  with  him.  He  was  going  to  Dartown  and  we 
was  going  up  in  a  hack.  I  must  write  a  peace  of  poetry  now. 
I  must  close  my  letter  now.  Rebecca  Woods.” 

Sarah  filled  the  sheet  with  news  and  small  talk.  “Dear 
Mother  Rebecca  has  scribbled  a  little.  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  can  make  it  out.  They  have  all  gone  to  Sab¬ 
bath  School.  The  babe  [Cyrus]  is  asleep.  John  is  driving 
about  as  usual.  The  evening  you  left  Hannah  got  along. 
She  is  the  same  old  two  and  sixpence.  ‘Miss  Woods  what 
will  I  do  now?’  This  is  all  the  help  I  have,  but  as  Martha 
is  at  home  I  have  got  along  pretty  well  as  regards  the  work. 
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We  milk  but  three  of  the  cows  now.  Rebecca  goes  out  reg¬ 
ularly  and  milks  one  and  Hannah  two.  The  next  day  after 
you  left  I  was  attacked  with  a  most  violent  pain  in  my  face 
and  teeth.  High  fever  and  never  slept  a  bit  on  Saturday 
night.  On  Sunday  and  Monday  I  was  not  able  to  sit  up  any 
and  my  face  was  so  swelled  for  several  days  that  you 
would  hardly  have  known  me.  I  have  had  a  very  sore 
mouth. 

“Neither  of  the  boys  have  taken  the  measles  but  what 
do  you  think?  When  I  got  up  on  Wednesday  morning,  lo! 
Rachel  was  as  full  of  measles  as  she  could  stick.  I  kept  her 
from  school  She  was  not  at  all  sick  and  it  passed  off  pretty 
soon.  Did  you  hear  of  James  Heaton’s  death — near  Mid¬ 
dletown?  Mrs.  Millikin’s  child  is  getting  well.  Joseph 
Hough  and  Mrs.  Beaty  have  got  home.  Reports  say  that 
Jane  Woods  is  married  to  old  Mr.  Bonner. 

“How  did  you  get  along?  How  did  you  find  Rachel?  Tell 
Thomas  that  Mrs.  Herron  called  to  tell  me  that  he  was  well. 
I  suppose  she  had  been  to  call  on  him  in  person.  When 
will  Isaac  be  over?  Do  send  someone  over  this  spring.  Get 
Rachel  recruited  up  and  send  her.  Rebecca  Wilkins  is  as 
well  as  usual.  We  have  new  neighbors  all  around.  Method¬ 
ist  quarterly  meeting  commenced  yesterday.  No  deaths 
I  believe  since  you  left.  Little  John  and  Rachel  sleep 
down  in  the  little  bed  in  my  room,  Martha  and  Rebecca 
upstairs.  I  will  pay  the  postage  of  letters. 

“A  desolation  of  feeling  comes  over  me  when  I  recall 
the  remembrance  of  the  past.  It  is  night.  The  candle  is 
lighted.  But  oh!  all  are  not  here.  Ah  me,  could  I  but  see 
a  friend  at  tnis  pensive  hour  of  twilight  to  whom  I  could 
speak  of  my  dear  Sarah,  how  it  would  relieve  my  full  heart. 
Mother,  I  do  believe  that  her  happy  spirit  hovers  around 
me.  I  feel  as  though  my  very  spirit  held  communion  with 
hers.  Dear  child,  her  last  tear  has  been  wiped  away  and 
the  cold  Jordan  of  death  has  been  crossed  and  her  disem- 
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bodied  spirit  is  freed  from  its  frail  tenement.  Why  should 
I  weep  and  wish  her  back?  Because  a  mother’s  love  is  a 
pure  and  holy  flame,  kindled  by  unerring  wisdom  and 
destined  to  live  forever.  I  cannot  believe  otherwise,  I  could 
dwell  long  on  this  subject  but  the  babe  is  waking.  I  do 
intend  to  go  out  in  the  morning  and  see  if  that  willow 
appears  as  if  it  is  likely  to  live.  It  was  a  branch  from  her 
favorite  tree  and  many  a  wreath  has  she  twined  around 
her  head  about  this  season  of  the  year  when  its  leaves  are 
tender  and  delicate,  and  it  calls  forth  a  thousand  tender 
associations  when  I  see  the  little  girls  with  their  wreaths 
on  their  heads,  digging  and  making  their  little  flower 
beds  in  the  garden.  We  have  some  of  the  seed  of  that 
flower  which  Sarah  planted  which  bloomed  so  long  [Sweet 
William].  I  intend  to  plant  it  every  year  as  long  as  1  live. 
Farewell  Dear  Mother.  Sarah  Woods.” 

As  Sarah  wrote  she  little  dreamed  that  they  were  losing 
a  friend  that  day  in  the  death  of  the  recently  inaugurated 
President  Harrison.  A  month  later  Charity  wrote  to  Sarah: 
“My  dear  daughter,  I  feel  today  like  I  would  be  glad  to  be 
in  Hamilton  and  talk  over  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  short  time  I  have  been  here.  The  one  great 
change  is  in  the  death  of  the  president.  O  how  much  I  have 
thought  on  that  subject.  I  never  saw  a  paper  nor  heard  one 
word  except  verbal  report  until  I  received  the  papers 
sent  by  the  doctor  which  I  so  highly  prize.  I  keep  them 
as  a  choice  favor.  I  often  look  over  them  and  read  them 
with  much  deep  feeling  indeed.  I  also  got  the  National 
Intelligencer  by  mail. 

“I  want  thee  to  write  me  a  long  letter  and  tell  me  if 
Isaac  called  there  and  how  he  got  along  and  when.  I  am 
here  alone  with  Rachel.  She  has  mended  very  much  since 
I  last  wrote.  Her  cough  is  nearly  gone  and  no  fever  for  a 
week  past.  The  chills  and  coldness  left  her.  She  still  has 
pain  in  her  side  and  shoulder.  I  hope  she  may  continue  to 
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mend.  She  is  gaining  strength  and  sits  up  the  greater  part 
of  the  day.  This  is  the  Sabbath.  I  have  not  been  to  church 
since  I  came  here.  A  letter  has  this  minute  come  from  thee 
to  Rachel.  She  has  read  its  contents  to  me.  I  feel  sorry  for 
Lashhorn  and  family.  Her  brother  taken  away  is  a  great 
affliction. 

“0  Sarah  when  thee  said  thee  often  wished  for  me  to  be 
there  to  talk  of  the  great  calamity  to  the  Nation.  I  with 
thee  have  viewed  the  past,  the  tens  of  thousands  that 
raised  their  voices  in  shouts  of  praise  to  the  man  of  their 
choice,  I  say  no  doubt  have  felt  deeply  to  mourn  for  him 
whose  reign  did  end  so  soon.  Yet  I  have  faith  to  believe 
that  he  accomplished  all  that  was  for  him  to  do  and  more 
perhaps  than  any  other  could  have  accomplished  in  years. 
My  faith  is  strong  on  this  subject.  I  believe  a  Wise  Provi¬ 
dence  has  directed  all  things  right  tho  mysterious  to  us.  One 
request  I  make.  That  is,  after  the  day  set  apart  to  be  ob¬ 
served  is  past  please  send  me  the  proceedings  of  that  day. 
I  am  with  you  in  heart  on  that  occasion.  I  will  with  deep 
feelings  unite  with  you  in  reverential  silence.  Far  away 
and  alone  I  will  cast  a  look  to  that  hand  unseen  and  trust. 

“Thee  said  when  did  I  expect  to  come  home.  I  can’t 
come  till  Rachel  gets  better.  I  have  great  hopes  she  will 
get  about  again,  tho  she  may  never  be  stout.  I  look  for¬ 
ward  and  hope.  It  may  be  I  won’t  be  home  till  after  her 
confinement  which  will  be  about  the  middle  of  September. 
I  think  of  trying  to  come  after  corn  planting.  Thee  could 
come  here  the  latter  part  of  August  which  would  be  the 
most  trying  time.  I  wish  she  could  get  over  to  Hamilton. 
She  sees  no  way.  She  is  somehow  so  low  in  mind  and 
don’t  want  to  go  anywhere.  She  is  certain  she  is  getting 
consumption.  But  I  do  believe  she  is  mending. 

“Well,  how  are  little  John,  Martha,  Rebecca,  Rachel  and 
Cyrus?  I  would  be  very  glad  to  see  them  all.  O  where  is 
my  dear  Sarah,  who  with  so  much  solicitude  awaited  my 
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return?  Her  eye  ever  bespoke  joy  of  hearing  me  return.  Ah, 
her  place  is  vacant  for  ever  more.  I  had  so  little  time  to 
plant  the  Sweet  William.  I  fear  it  did  not  live.  Give  my 
love  to  the  doctor,  Mary  and  babe,  Rebecca  Wilkins  and 
thyself,  John  and  all  the  children.  Thy  affectionate  mother 
Charity  Lynch.” 

To  this  letter  addressed  to  Sarah  Woods,  Charity  added 
a  further  note.  “The  doctors  met  yesterday  in  consultation 
and  decided  that  her  right  lung  was  grown  fast  and  that 
matter  was  forming  and  they  are  going  to  put  a  tube  in 
next  week.  They  would  have  done  it  yesterday  but  the 
soreness  of  blisters  prevented.  They  are  in  hopes  of  draw¬ 
ing  the  matter  out.  They  are  yet  undecided  whether  she 
can  be  cured  or  not.  We  still  think  she  is  gaining  strength. 
I  will  write  in  two  weeks  and  let  thee  hear  how  she  is. 
Margaret  must  stay.  Rachel  is  sitting  beside  me  and  says 
she  wishes  thee  would  come  and  see  her  when  ever  thee 
can  leave  home.  She  says  she  would  be  glad  to  see  her 
friends  and  hopes  thee  can  come.  She  wants  to  get  well  so 
bad.  She  fears  she  never  will  be  well.  If  she  gets  worse  I 
will  write  for  thee  directly,  and  Rebecca.  Don’t  be  long 
about  writing  and  please  pay  the  postage.  I  am  penniless 
and  when  any  one  comes  do  please  send  my  pungee  dress 
and  old  dark  calico  and  send  me  a  strong  apron.  O  how  I 
want  to  see  thee  and  tell  all  my  feelings.  Poor  Rachel  is  so 
low  in  mind.  What  will  become  of  me  if  I  get  sick?” 

May  14,  1841,  was  the  date  set  to  pay  the  final  tribute 
to  the  late  president,  who  never  again  would  call  a  crowd 
together  in  Hamilton.  Dr.  MacDill  delivered  an  oration  in 
the  Methodist  Church  at  3  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  but 
his  main  service  was  held  in  his  own  church,  the  Associat¬ 
ed  Reform,  at  11  o’clock  in  the  morning.  The  church  was 
filled  to  overflowing,  and  was  as  still  as  the  chamber  of 
death.  There  was  solemn  music  and  muffled  drums.  Furled 
flags  were  draped  in  black,  and  there  were  few  dry  eyes 
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during  the  eloquent  sermon.  Sarah  Woods  said  she  could 
not  but  compare  this  assemblage  with  the  gatherings  which 
General  Harrison  himself  had  addressed.  Now  there  were 
no  shouts,  no  cheers,  no  applause,  for  “the  ears  that  lis¬ 
tened  to  these  sounds  and  the  eyes  that  sparkled  with  de¬ 
light”  were  no  more.  Sarah  wrote  the  long  letter  according 
to  Charity’s  request,  but  its  length  was  due  as  much  to 
solicitous  inquiries  concerning  Rachel’s  health  as  to  the 
last  honors  paid  General  Harrison. 

Rachel  was  not  doing  as  well  as  Charity  had  hoped  for. 
Sarah  wanted  to  go  to  her,  but  found  it  very  hard  to  ar¬ 
range  matters  at  home  even  if  John,  tortured  with  bank 
losses,  could  have  left  his  business  to  take  her.  She  begged 
them  to  bring  Rachel  to  Hamilton  that  she  might  care 
for  her;  but  if  this  could  not  be,  and  she  was  never  to  see 
her  sister  again,  Sarah  asked  Charity  to  tell  Rachel  of  her 
love,  and  how  she  remembered  her  many  kindnesses  in 
both  sickness  and  in  health.  And  she  asked  that  Rachel 
might  write  just  a  line  that  she  might  have  to  look  at  as 
a  message  from  her  dying  sister.  So  great  was  Sarah  s 
alarm  and  apprehension.  The  fear  of  Rachel’s  dying  turned 
Sarah’s  thoughts  more  than  ever  to  the  loss  of  her  name¬ 
sake  child.  All  through  this  first  year  she  was  seeing  the 
things  little  Sarah  had  loved,  the  first  buds  and  flowers, 
and  she  wondered  how  she  would  be  able  to  look  at  the 
first  ripe  fruit  in  which  the  child  had  delighted. 

Sunday  was  the  great  day  for  letter-writing.  On  the  last 
Sunday  in  August,  1841,  Sarah  wrote  to  Charity  a  long 
account  of  what  had  been  doing  in  Hamilton.  That  day 
she  had  entertained  at  dinner  the  Reverend  Doctor  Junkin, 
new  president  of  Miami  University.  The  little  Associated 
Reform  Church,  down  on  the  riverfront,  was  well  filled 
with  people  who  had  come  in  their  eagerness  to  see  for 
themselves  what  sort  of  man  he  was.  Sarah  wrote:  “There 
has  been  great  excitement  at  Oxford,  some  in  favor  of  the 
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new  president  and  others  strongly  opposed  to  him.  He 
came  near  being  mobbed  the  time  of  his  Inauguration.” 

Doctor  Bishop,  Miami’s  first  president,  was  beloved  by 
the  student  body  and  had  a  strong  public  following.  The 
trustees,  however,  resented  Doctor  Bishop’s  anti-slavery 
views.  They  felt  that  he  was  too  liberal,  and  did  not  enforce 
a  rigid  discipline  as  befitted  such  an  institution.  They 
kept  quiet  on  the  slavery  question,  and  gave  the  latter  as 
their  reason  for  removing  him.  They  were  to  learn  that 
an  endeavor  to  enforce  the  kind  of  discipline  they  advocat¬ 
ed  caused  a  lack  of  discipline  such  as  the  University  never 
had  experienced. 

Doctor  Junkin  was  an  orthodox  Old  School  Presbyter¬ 
ian,  and  the  trustees  called  him  to  be  Miami’s  second  pres¬ 
ident,  after  creating  a  new  department  for  Doctor  Bishop, 
whom  they  did  not  dare  to  remove  altogether,  so  strong 
was  the  feeling  in  his  favor.  John  Woods  had  been  one  of 
Doctor  Bishop’s  closest  friends  and  strongest  supporters. 
He  had  also  been  his  legal  adviser  through  troublous  times 
but  he  felt  that  Doctor  Junkin  was  in  no  way  responsible 
for  what  had  been,  and  stood  ready  now  to  help  make 
his  way  smooth. 

Sarah  regretted  that  Charity  could  not  have  heard  Doc¬ 
tor  Junkin’s  sermon.  He  admonished  his  listeners  not  to 
depend  upon  the  wise  virgins  to  give  them  oil  for  their 
lamps,  but  urged  them  to  go  to  the  Fountain  of  all  blessings, 
and  there  receive  the  oil  of  gladness.  Then  their  lamps 
would  burn  brightly  and  show  them  the  way  to  right 
living. 

Sarah  said,  “Our  bark  is  on  a  troublous  ocean.  Both  re¬ 
ligious  and  political  worlds  are  in  a  fever  of  excitement.” 
Dr.  Thomas  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  and  Dr.  Gif¬ 
ford  of  the  Universalis!  Church  were  holding  a  series  of 
debates.  Sarah  was  horrified  and  disturbed  over  the  “Uni- 
versalian’s  fearful  doctrine”  which  did  away  with  the  Trin- 
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ity,  Christ’s  divinity,  forgiveness  of  sins,  regeneration,  a 
day  of  general  judgment,  resurrection  of  the  body,  im¬ 
mortality  of  the  soul,  angels,  a  devil,  and  hell!  She  longed 
to  have  her  mother  at  home  to  talk  over  these  things  with 
her,  and  soothe  her  disturbed  mind.  Then,  too,  Sarah  was 
distressed  about  John,  whom  she  never  had  seen  so  cast 
down  as  he  was  over  the  vetoed  bank  bill.  He  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  see  the  vanity  of  all  earthly  pursuits. 

So  much  sickness!  Mary  Falconer  was  the  palest  person 
one  ever  saw,  and  her  baby  was  ailing.  The  doctor’s  mother 
was  there  all  the  time.  Sarah  grieved  at  Charity’s  reports 
of  Rachel’s  continued  poor  health,  and  the  fresh  news  that 
Thomas  was  sick.  She  regretted  that  she  could  not  go  to 
them,  and  that  because  of  her  fretful  babe  and  lack  of  help, 
she  could  not  even  find  time  to  write  as  she  would  like. 
She  had  had  a  fatiguing  summer.  One  maid  was  very  slow 
and  got  to  stealing  so  that  she  had  to  be  discharged.  The 
one  Sarah  now  had  was  temporary,  and  she  did  not  know 
what  would  be  next.  Rebecca  Wilkins  was  well,  and  Thom¬ 
as  doing  well  as  common,  rather  better!  After  the  death 
of  his  brother  William,  John  Woods  took  Rebecca’s  hus¬ 
band  into  his  office,  not  so  much  that  he  relished  him  for 
a  partner  as  that  this  was  a  move  to  stand  by  Rebecca. 

Elijah  was  now  postmaster  at  Sidney,  Ohio.  Isaac  was 
not  able  to  find  employment  other  than  teaching,  and  took 
a  school  near  Sidney.  A  little  girl  was  born  to  him  and 
Margaret  early  in  August.  All  this  was  news  from  Sarah 
to  her  mother. 

Thomas  Lynch,  who  had  been  looking  around  for  a  bet¬ 
ter  place  than  Georgetown  in  which  to  carry  on  his  law 
business,  gave  up  the  idea  of  going  to  Indiana  after  secur¬ 
ing  a  position  in  the  college  at  Augusta,  Kentucky.  At  first 
he  intended  to  move  his  family  to  Augusta,  even  renting 
a  house  there.  Then  he  was  taken  ill.  Charity  was  with 
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Rachel,  not  far  away,  but  could  not  leave  her  to  go  to 
Thomas. 

Early  in  September,  1841,  Sarah  Ann  wrote  to  Charity 
that  Thomas  was  better — able  to  sit  up  all  day.  The  doctor 
was  giving  him  tar  pills  and  an  ointment  with  which  to 
rub  his  side.  Sarah  Ann  said  that  when  Thomas  was  sick 
nothing  was  right  with  her.  She  couldn’t  work  with  much 
heart  till  Thomas  got  well,  but  she  had  made  two  pairs 
of  sheets.  Charity  asked  that  she  be  allowed  to  help  with 
the  sewing,  but  Thomas  did  not  want  any  extra  work  sent 
to  his  mother. 

Charity  always  had  felt  very  near  and  dear  to  her  old¬ 
est  granddaughter.  She  worried  over  Mary’s  condition,  but 
was  happy  to  have  Mary  herself  tell  about  it.  Mary’s  let¬ 
ters  always  were  snappy — she  told  the  bits  of  news  in 
which  she  knew  her  grandmother  delighted. 

On  the  12th  of  September  when  Mary  wrote  she  placed 
her  “N.B.”  at  the  top  of  the  first  page.  It  was:  “You  are 
not  to  read  all  this  to  Mr.  S.”  The  body  of  the  letter  follow¬ 
ed.  “Dear  Grandma:  It  will  not  do  to  have  you  come  home 
and  say  you  did  not  receive  a  letter  from  me,  so  I  am  de¬ 
termined  to  write  a  letter  even  though  I  get  scolded  for 
doing  so.  I  believe  mother  has  written  to  you  since  my  ill¬ 
ness.  It  is  now  going  on  six  weeks  since  I  was  first  taken. 
I  was  confined  to  my  bed  for  two  weeks.  Since  that  I  have 
been  creeping  about,  looking  like  a  ghost,  but  some  days 
not  even  able  to  do  that!  The  doctor  and  father  especially 
lecture  me  and  say  I  get  the  blues  and  am  peevish  and 
cross  and  complain  too  much.  Well — who  would  not?  Here 
I  set  day  after  day,  a  pillow  under  me  and  one  at  my  back 
— I  don’t  think  you  ever  saw  me  so  poor.  I  feel  pretty  well 
with  a  good  appetite  yet  some  days  I  am  scarcely  able  to 
lift  my  babe  from  the  floor  to  my  lap.  There  are  some  days 
when  I  can  walk  around  real  well  and  do  little  turns  about 
the  room,  but  then  I  am  almost  sure  to  have  a  return  of 
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something  to  put  me  back  to  the  old  place — and  so  I  go. 
What  is  worse  yet,  my  poor  boy  has  been  very  sick  nearly 
ail  the  time  I  have.  His  gums  were  just  beginning  to  swell 
when  I  was  taken  sick.  My  milk  all  dried  up  immediately 
and  he  had  to  be  fed.  His  bowels  became  deranged  and 
kept  getting  worse.  The  doctor’s  mother  kept  him  down 
there  two  weeks  and  then  brought  him  home.  We  sent  him 
begging  all  over  the  neighborhood.  By  putting  him  to  my 
breast  I  brought  back  my  milk  and  I  now  have  consider¬ 
able  though  not  quite  enough  for  him.  He  was  mending 
right  fast  and  had  three  teeth  through  when  on  last  Satur¬ 
day  he  took  another  chill— 1  forgot  to  tell  you  that  he  had 
several  chills  when  he  was  sick  before.  He  has  missed  it 
today  and  seems  much  better.  Rebecca  comes  up  every 
day  and  nurses  him  faithfully.  You  don’t  know  how  hard 
it  was  for  me  to  see  him  so  sick  when  I  was  not  able  to  do 
the  first  thing  for  him.  All  1  can  do  now  is  to  give  him  the 
breast  but  how  thankful  I  am  for  that  even. 

“It  is  a  lovely  day  and  I  feel  like  walking  out  but  I  am 
house-bound.  My  greatest  comfort  is  in  going  down  to 
mother’s.  The  doctor  takes  me  down  every  few  days.  I  go 
directly  after  breakfast  and  stay  till  evening.  I  guess  it  is 
time  for  me  to  change  my  subject  to  something  more  inter¬ 
esting  than  myself. 

“Aunt  has  been  very  sick  for  several  days  but  is  doing 
her  work  again.  She  is  quite  snarled  at  me  for  not  going 
to  see  her.  I  did  not  hear  of  it  immediately  as  they  employ¬ 
ed  McFarland  and  for  several  days  after  I  did  hear  I  was 
in  bed  half  the  time  myself.  She  is  very  inconsiderate.  I 
suppose  Uncle  Isaac  has  grown  quite  tall  since  his  Father¬ 
ing.  He  has  written  but  one  letter  and  that  was  almost 
filled  with  an  account  of  the  ‘marvelous  beauty,’  The 
angelic  countenance,’  etc  etc  of  his  ‘sweet  little  cherub.’ 

“Preacher  Thomas  has  a  little  daughter  likewise.  Mrs. 
Thomas  was  very  bad  at  the  time  and  had  chills  afterward. 
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Betty  Whistler  has  taken  to  loose  wrappers  again — so 
much  in  that  line.  They  are  all  well  at  Mother’s  but  she  is 
without  a  girl.  The  first  two  weeks  I  was  sick  I  had  two 
bits  of  things  but  they  ate  and  destroyed  more  than  they 
were  worth.  And  yet  I  could  not  get  the  doctor  to  turn  off 
either.  What  fools  men  are.  They  were  both  as  lazy  as  they 
could  be. 

“How  is  Aunt  Rachel?  We  are  all  very  anxious  to  hear 
from  her.  Mother  and  I  never  meet  'without  talking  about 
her.  I  have  reached  the  end  of  my  sheet  and  my  head  for 
some  time  has  betokened  that  it  was  time  to  quit.  It  is  the 
first  I  have  written  and  my  hand  trembles.  Don’t  forget 
John’s  birthday  on  the  30th  of  this  month.  Does  it  seem 
like  a  year?  [Mary  named  her  first  son  for  her  father.] 

“I  am  still  saving  that  jar  of  honey.  Do  write  to  me. 
Give  my  love  to  Aunt,  Uncle,  and  all.  The  doctor  has  often 
spoken  of  you  since  I  was  sick  and  wished  you  were  here 
to  spend  that  week  with  me.  Your  affectionate  grand¬ 
daughter,  Mary  W.  Falconer.” 

Soon  after  this  Rachel’s  baby  was  born  and  they  sent 
for  Sarah,  who  also  went  to  Georgetown  to  see  Thomas. 
It  did  them  all  a  world  of  good,  this  being  together  when 
they  felt  that  final  partings  were  near.  Rachel  named  her 
baby  Thomas  Lynch  for  the  brother  who  she  thought  was 
about  to  join  her  on  that  last  long  journey.  But  Rachel 
was  to  be  spared  yet  a  little  while,  and  Thomas  was  re¬ 
stored  to  health  and  many  years  of  useful  living. 

Late  in  October,  Mary  Falconer  again  wrote  to  her 
grandmother.  “I  have  been  looking  for  some  time  for  an 
answer  to  my  other  letter.  We  have  not  received  a  line 
from  any  of  you  since  mother  came  home  and  necessarily 
feel  considerable  anxiety  to  hear  how  Aunt  and  Uncle  are 
getting  along.  I  suppose  mother  told  you  how  sick  we  have 
been  here.  Poor  little  John  was  very  ill  while  mother  was 
gone.  The  doctor  was  very  much  afraid  he  would  not  re- 
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cover.  He  had  a  very  sore  blister  on  his  breast.  I  know  your 
heart  would  have  ached  for  the  dear  little  fellow.  What 
made  me  feel  worse  was  my  having  very  little  milk  and 
being  unable  to  do  anything  for  him.  For  you  must  know 
I  have  a  few  chills  every  now  and  then.  I  had  three  last 
week  but  have  been  very  well  since.  They  are  all  pretty 
well  at  mother’s  but  are  kept  pretty  busy  as  they  have  no 
help  but  a  little  girl.  Martha  however  has  got  to  doing  first 
rate.  It  has  been  just  a  week  since  I  commenced  writing 
this.  My  eyes  have  been  so  weak  since  I  was  sick  I  can 
write  very  little  by  candle-light.  So  I  must  tell  all  I  know 
in  as  few  words  as  possible.  Do  you  think  you  could  by  any 
means  in  your  power  persuade  black  Matilda  to  let  her 
Sarah  come  over  here?  Do  try  to  see  or  send  word  to  her. 
Mother  and  I  would  both  be  so  glad.  Mother  has  no  one 
at  all  but  tell  Tildy  that  I  want  her  as  she  might  object 
to  mother’s  large  family.  If  the  child  gets  lonesome  and 
does  not  want  to  stay  there  will  be  chances  of  sending  her 
home.  Do  coax  hard  for  I  think  she  would  just  suit  me. 
You  know  how  hard  it  is  to  get  a  girl  who  is  worth  any¬ 
thing.  I  have  one  that  is  as  impudent  as  the  day  is  long  and 
I  only  keep  her  from  necessity,  not  being  well  more  than 
a  week  at  a  time.  I  am  learning  to  value  my  husband  more 
and  more  every  day.  A  kinder  and  better  could  not  be 
found  in  all  Christendom.  For  several  weeks  he  took  al¬ 
most  full  charge  of  John  and  still  divides  the  labors  of 
nursing  at  night.  My  only  source  of  regret  is  my  own  un¬ 
worthiness.  Father  thinks  there  never  were  two  such  boys 
as  John  and  Cyrus.  He  comes  up  almost  every  evening  and 
always  leaves  John  crying  or  sleeping  for  the  little  fellow 
thinks  the  world  of  his  grandpa.  And  only  think — mother 
and  father  both  wear  specs.  They  look  so  funny.  Don’t  you 
think  that  mother  should  now  be  satisfied  with  her  num¬ 
ber  of  sons  and  daughters? 

“Mary  VanHook  is  to  be  married  next  week  to  R.  B. 
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Millikin’s  son,  Thomas,  who  is  a  clever  amiable  young 
man.  Won’t  he  have  to  stand  it?  Sam  [Thomas’  brother] 
was  married  a  few  weeks  since  to  one  of  the  Holstead 
girls  who  used  to  be  here  so  much. 

“Aunt  Rebecca  is  well  as  usual.  Uncle  has  become  a  hot 
loco,  pretending  to  develope  awful  secrets  about  the  whigs 
to  the  immense  amusement  of  all  who  know  him.  He  is 
at  mortal  enmity  with  the  whole  kit  of  his  relations,  Fal¬ 
coners  and  all,  except  Martha  who  he  says  is  the  only 
decent  one.  He  refused  to  speak  to  mother  in  his  own 
house,  because  he  spoke  to  none  but  ladies!  !  !  Little  Tom 
Gordon — he  is  about  15 — has  set  up  a  splendid  store  in 
Dayton  and  Mr.  Gordon  is  clerking  for  him.  Isn’t  that 
nice?  But  I  must  tell  the  rest  when  you  come  home  as  I 
could  fill  a  dozen  sheets.  Now  do  try  to  get  that  black  girl. 
Aunt  Sarah  Ann  would  probably  have  some  influence  with 
her  mother.  You  know  she  would  be  well  treated  and  taken 
care  of.  The  doctor  often  speaks  of  you  especially  when 
the  honey  comes  about.  Give  my  love  to  all,  Margaret  in¬ 
cluded,  and  tell  her  what  a  nice  little  boy  I  have.  His  hair 
kinks  like  every  thing.  It  makes  him  look  very  cunning 
and  his  mouth  continues  quite  large  enough  to  suit  his 
father,  the  only  danger  being  that  it  will  finally  reach  his 
ears.  Write  soon,  or  what  is  better,  come  home  but  don’t 
forget  the  darky.  You  would  hardly  know  brother  John. 
Next  to  Matty  he  thinks  there  is  nothing  like  little  fatty  as 
he  calls  Cyrus  almost  altogether.  And  he  is  indeed  a  fine 
fat  baby.  Mary  E.  Falconer.” 

The  partnership  between  Woods  and  Wilkins  had  been 
dissolved,  and  Thomas  Wilkins  seemed  to  think  that  he 
could  in  no  better  way  excuse  himself  concerning  the  sit¬ 
uation  than  by  joining  the  locofocos  or  Democrats.  Martha 
Woods  was  by  no  means  a  locofoco,  but  she  escaped  her 
uncle’s  displeasure. 

On  November  15,  1841,  Thomas  Lynch  wrote  to  his  sis- 
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ter  Sarah  telling  her  of  the  great  step  he  was  taking,  one 
which  was  to  change  the  trend  of  his  life.  “My  Dear  Sister 
Sarah:  You  will  see  from  the  caption  of  this  letter  that  I 
write  from  Augusta.  My  health  has  so  far  improved  as  to 
enable  me  to  resume  my  duties  at  the  college.  My  family 
will  remain  in  Georgetown  this  winter  at  least  and  per¬ 
haps  next  summer.  Under  all  the  circumstances  of  my  sit¬ 
uation  I  found  it  would  be  more  to  my  interest  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  not  to  bring  my  family  to  Augusta. 

“I  told  you  when  you  were  in  Georgetown  that  I  had 
it  in  contemplation  to  quit  the  practice  of  law  and  engage 
in  another  calling.  I  am  impelled  in  this  course  from  a 
conviction  of  duty.  The  determination  of  my  mind  on  this 
subject  has  not  been  hastily  formed,  it  has  not  been  the 
result  of  feeling  without  judgement,  but  it  has  been  the 
result  of  years  of  deliberate  reflection.  If  I  were  to  con¬ 
sult  my  own  will  and  be  governed  by  that  alone,  I  would 
pursue  my  profession  through  life,  but  I  cannot  do  so  and 
have  the  approbation  of  my  conscience.  For  ten  years  I 
have  felt  that  I  ought  to  be  more  actively  engaged  in  doing 
good  to  my  fellow  men,  and  in  the  advancement  of  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  man;  but  the  way  of  duty  is  not 
always  agreeable  to  our  own  choice.  During  my  late  severe 
illness,  when  it  appeared  that  my  days  were  numbered,  I 
looked  upon  my  life  and  found  that  I  had  run  an  unprofit¬ 
able  race — had  not  walked  in  the  path  of  duty  as  I  should 
have  walked.  I  could  not  say  with  St.  Paul,  T  have  fought 
a  good  fight.1 1  had  a  great  desire  to  get  well  and  be  restored 
to  health  in  order  that  I  might  devote  the  remnant  of  my 
days,  which  will  be  but  few  at  most,  in  doing  the  will  of 
my  Heavenly  Father  in  that  way  which  his  wise  provi¬ 
dence  may  point  out,  and  in  which  I  may  find  that  most 
estimable  of  all  jewels,  a  good  conscience.  Many  obstacles 
sometimes  seemed  to  rise  in  my  way,  but  I  firmly  believe 
that  an  all  wise  and  merciful  Providence  will  order  all 
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things  right,  and  that  if  we  live  in  the  way  of  duty,  we 
shall  never  want.  In  reflecting  on  these  things,  I  often 
think  of  my  dear  departed  friend  and  associate  William 
Woods.  I  know  what  were  once  his  feelings  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  Often  at  the  midnight  hour,  when  alone  together, 
have  he  and  I  talked  on  these  matters.  A  wish  to  gratify 
our  friends  and  not  to  disappoint  their  hopes  and  expecta¬ 
tions  had  much  to  do  in  influencing  us  in  the  choice  we 
made  of  our  profession.  But  I  have  learned  by  experience 
that  the  approbation  of  friends  is  of  little  avail  if  we  have 
not  the  approving  smiles  of  our  God  and  our  consciences. 
‘Knowledge  shall  vanish  away,  fame  lives  but  for  a  day, 
riches  make  to  themselves  wings  and  fly  away,  but  the 
righteous  shall  be  had  in  everlasting  remembrance,  and 
they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness  shall  shine  as  the 
stars  forever  in  the  Kingdom  of  God.’ 

“I  have  not  yet  got  out  of  my  difficulties  and  embar¬ 
rassments,  but  I  think  one  year  more  will  free  me  of  debt, 
and  then  no  man  will  find  me  going  into  wild  speculations 
again.  I  was  at  Rachel’s  a  few  days  ago.  She  appears  to  be 
some  better  than  she  was  previous  to  her  confinement,  but 
I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  radical  change  for  the  bet¬ 
ter.  Mother  is  about  as  usual.  She  talks  some  of  going  over 
to  Hamilton.  I  want  you  to  write  to  me  soon.  I  have  not 
heard  from  you  since  you  were  at  Georgetown.  Remember 
me  affectionately  to  John,  Dr.  Falconer,  Mary,  Martha 
and  all.  My  health  is  not  good,  but  I  do  not  apprehend 
anything  serious.  Your  affectionate  brother,  Thomas  H. 
Lynch.” 

Thomas  did  not  state  what  were  his  wild  speculations, 
but  he  probably  had  been  caught  in  one  of  the  bank  col¬ 
lapses  so  prevalent  at  that  time.  He  now  commenced  an 
intensive  preparation  for  the  ministry,  carrying  on  his 
studies  at  Augusta  College,  which  was  a  Methodist  institu¬ 
tion  and  one  to  whose  support  John  Woods  had  subscribed 
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many  years  before.  Tbomas  had  three  children  besides  his 
wife  and  himself  to  provide  for,  and  Sarah  Ann  s  negro 
help  had  also  to  be  fed  and  clothed.  His  wife  must  have 
had  some  means  of  her  own,  which  were  used  to  tide  them 
through  these  trying  times. 

During  the  summer  Charity  worried  because  Rachel 
was  so  low-spirited.  It  is  not  surprising  that  this  mood 
should  extend  to  Charity  herself.  Early  in  December  she 
wrote  to  Sarah.  “Dear  Daughter,  it  has  been  long  since  I 
have  received  a  line  from  thee.  I  have  wished  much  for  a 
letter  from  thee.  I  have  been  disappointed  in  getting  home. 
Rachel’s  health  has  been  so  bad.  She  now  is  some  better 
except  her  lung  and  breast  are  about  the  same.  Some¬ 
times  I  think  if  she  would  mend  a  few  weeks  and  get  so 
she  could  take  care  of  the  babe  at  night  I  would  go  home 
a  while,  but  the  time  has  not  yet  come  that  she  can  do  this. 
The  babe  is  quite  troublesome  tho  as  good  as  we  could  ex¬ 
pect.  It  is  hard  to  know  what  to  think  about  Rachel,  so  I 
will  say  no  more  at  this  time.  I  feel  very  lonely  this  day, 
almost  to  depression  of  my  spirits  and  I  am  ready  to  say 
‘What  have  I  to  live  for?’  The  world  has  nothing  for  me 
but  sorrow  and  affliction.  I  often  say  within  myself, 
‘Where,  O,  where  are  those  friends  I  once  loved  so  dear¬ 
ly?’  Many  of  them  are  sleeping  in  the  silent  grave,  and 
some  yet  that  are  traveling  fast  downward  to  the  tomb.  I 
am  a  sojourner  in  a  land  of  many  trials,  yet  not  without 
many  things  for  which  I  have  cause  to  be  thankful.  I  hope 
I  may  not  murmur,  but  with  a  grateful  heart  acknowledge 
the  many  favors  I  daily  receive,  believing  as  I  do  that  the 
many  chastisements  and  bitter  cups  dispensed  to  us  are 
for  good  in  the  end,  tho  we  may  not  see  it.  I  have  desired 
much  to  be  resigned  in  all  things  yet  I  find  it  hard.  I  shrink 
from  these  bitter  dispensations.  When  shall  I  be  wise  and 
learn  to  trust  in  Him  who  knows  what  is  best?  O,  Sarah, 
I  feel  like  I  must  talk  with  thee  today  for  many  reasons. 
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I  want  to  see  the  dear  children.  I  have  twice  dreamed  such 
distressing  dreams  about  little  John  and  Rachel.  I  know 
it  is  a  dream  yet  I  feel  anxious  to  hear  that  all  are  well.  I 
want  to  go  home  yet  I  want  to  discharge  my  duty  here. 
My  own  health  is  not  very  good.  My  head  afflicts  me 
much — I  think  it  is  from  loss  of  sleep  and  heavy  cold.  It 
appears  that  no  way  seems  to  be  made  for  me  to  leave 
here.  Poor  Thomas  is  in  a  bad  state  of  health.  I  fear  he  will 
never  recover  from  that  poison  or  its  effects.  I  received 
a  letter  from  Elijah  some  time  since.  They  were  well.  I  am 
here  and  know  nothing  except  within  the  walls  of  this 
house.  I  cannot  begin  to  tell  the  half  I  want  to  say.  I  will 
wait  until  I  see  thee.  Tell  Mary  I  will  write  to  her  soon. 
Tell  John  I  often  think  of  him  and  feel  a  deep  interest  for 
him  in  regard  to  his  embarrassment  and  hard  times.  He 
has  labored  hard  by  night  and  day.  It  is  very  hard  for  him 
and  many  others.  I  do  hope  he  may  get  through.  One  day 
later.  Rachel  is  in  bed.  Margaret  nurses  the  babe  while  I 
finish  my  letter.  I  have  a  poor  chance  to  write.  I  do  want 
thee  to  write  soon.  O,  Sarah,  do  think  of  me.  Rachel  said 
this  evening  she  thought  she  should  never  laugh  again. 
She  is  very  low-spirited  at  this  time.  She  came  very  near 
dying  last  night  in  her  sleep.  She  made  a  strange  sound. 
We  went  to  her  bed,  and  found  her  near  gone.  She  re¬ 
vived  and  appears  about  as  she  was. — She  may  drop  off 
suddenly,  tho  at  times  she  is  quite  smart  and  says  she  could 
ride  to  Hamilton.  Give  my  love  to  Rebecca  and  family, 
and  all  the  dear  children.  So  farewell  dear  child.  Thy  ever 
affectionate  Mother,  Charity  Lynch.” 

On  the  same  sheet  Charity  wrote  to  little  Rebecca, 
thanking  her  for  her  last  letter  and  a  comb  she  had  sent. 
She  said  that  Margaret  Lyst  wanted  very  much  to  go 
home,  and  told  about  having  to  feed  the  baby  on  the  bot¬ 
tle.  She  also  said  to  remind  Martha  that  she  had  not  a 
word  from  her  since  she  left  Hamilton. 
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On  the  same  day  that  Charity  wrote,  Sarah  was  writing 
to  her.  No  wonder  that  each  longed  for  the  other- — they 
surely  spoke  the  same  language.  Poor  Charity  was  past 
sixty,  worn  with  anxiety  and  longing  for  the  seclusion  and 
rest  she  might  find  only  in  her  room.  Her  daughter  Sarah 
was  not  quite  forty.  She  was  almost  a  prisoner  at  home, 
with  many  cares  and  insufficient  help,  and  she,  too,  ques- 
tioned  the  why  and  wherefore  of  life.  Each  longing  for  the 
other,  each  writing  to  the  other  at  perhaps  the  same  time, 
thoughts  following  the  same  channel. 

Sarah  wrote  as  follows:  “Dear  Mother:  It  is  even  so  that 
this  is  the  first  letter  that  I  have  attempted  to  write  since 
I  came  home  from  seeing  you.  I  have  had  no  help  but  the 
children.  I  have  now  for  a  few  days  a  colored  woman  who 
perhaps  will  stay  all  winter.  Mary's  health  has  been  so 
bad,  but  she  is  now  doing  her  own  work  with  the  help  of 
Rebecca,  who  stays  all  the  time.  Mary  says  her  health 
and  spirits  are  so  much  better  since  she  has  been  doing 
her  work  herself  that  she  will  not  have  a  girl  as  long  as 
she  can  help  it.  She  is  fixed  very  comfortably  with  her  bed 
in  the  parlor  and  the  cooking  stove  in  the  back  room.  I 
have  had  to  work  pretty  hard  since  you  went  away  but  my 
health  is  very  good.  Many  events  of  the  past  summer  I 
can’t  relate  till  I  see  you.  I  did  not  think  when  you  left 
home  last  spring  that  you  would  be  gone  so  long.  I  am 
now  alone  in  the  dining  room  with  my  babe.  The  wind  is 
whistling  mournfully  around  my  dwelling  which,  added 
to  the  quiet  of  a  Sabbath  morning,  throws  around  me  a 
feeling  of  sadness.  Life  with  its  bright  sunbeam  of  hope 
has  reached  the  meridian  for  me.  The  bright  images  of 
the  future  which  cheer  and  gladden  the  hearts  of  the 
young  I  have  not  been  a  stranger  to.  But  oh!  how  changed. 
Is  there  any  more  of  earthly  good  for  me  to  enjoy?  Oh 
mother!  I  have  loves  and  friendships  that  can  never  die. 
God  supreme  in  the  heart  and  the  strong  ties  of  nature 
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purified  from  selfishness  is  ail  that  is  truly  valuable  or 
worth  possessing.  All  that  is  truly  desirable  is  among  much 
rubbish  yet  a  foretaste  of  that  joyous  hope  is  granted  us 
to  enable  us  to  journey  on  through  this  wilderness  of  woe 
without  fainting  by  the  way.  Happy  is  he  who  asks  in 
faith,  nothing  wavering. 

“Mother  I  often  think  of  you  in  your  decline  of  life,  fee¬ 
ble  in  body  but  vigorous  in  mind.  Since  the  day  of  your 
childhood  you  have  seen  individual  after  individual  re¬ 
moved  from  among  men  and  friend  after  friend  laid  in 
the  silent  grave,  thus  severing  the  link  that  binds  us  to 
this  earth  only  that  it  may  be  reunited  in  happier  realms. 
This  longing  after  immortality  and  reunion  with  those 
you  love  will  ere  long  be  yours,  to  know  that  we  must 
encounter  the  swelling  Jordan  ere  we  arrive  at  our 
Father’s  house.  The  fountains  of  grief  are  again  opened  at 
the  thought  of  death  and  the  grave.  My  dear  Sarah  is 
often  before  me  when  all  around  are  asleep.  Time  but  the 
impression  stronger  makes  that  she  cannot  return  to  us 
and  that  the  places  that  have  known  her  will  know  her  no 
more  forever.  How  many  tender  recollections  of  the  past. 
Her  childish  sports  over  the  garden,  her  hearty  laugh,  her 
sensitive  mind,  indeed  her  whole  soul  of  kindness  awaken 
feelings  the  most  heart  stirring  and  tender.  It  is  a  pleasing 
melancholy.  I  will  think  of  my  child  and  I  hope  again  to 
see  her  and  know  her. 

“How  do  you  get  along  mother?  How  is  Rachel?  Poor 
girl,  she  is  much  afflicted.  How  often  I  think  of  her  and  her 
little  ones.  I  can:  t  in  one  letter  say  half  that  I  wish  to.  Re¬ 
becca  Wilkins  has  not  been  well.  She  has  had  a  sore  throat. 
Her  general  health  is  not  good.  Great  doings  here  in  the 
temperance  way.  Meetings  every  week,  crowded  houses, 
one  hundred  and  five  joined  one  evening — a  host  of 
drunkards  and  others  who  are  not  drunkards  all  sign  the 
teetotal  pledge.  I  received  an  excellent  letter  from  Thom- 
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as  which  I  want  to  answer  and  as  I  have  so  little  time  to 
write  I  will  bring  this  to  a  close,  hoping  that  a  kind  Prov¬ 
idence  will  again  bring  us  together.  Let  me  hear  from  you 
often  and  I  do  feel  encouraged  about  Rachel.  She  has  got 
along  far  past  my  expectation.  Remember  me  kindly  to 
Margaret.  We  are  all  well.  Your  Sarah  Woods” 

And  then  came  Christmas!  Christmas — the  very  word 
carries  content  and  gladness.  For  no  other  day  is  such  joy¬ 
ous  preparation  made,  and  the  few  homes  where  no  ties 
have  been  broken  find  it  a  time  of  happiness  supreme.  Love 
for  and  thoughtfulness  of  others  rule  the  day,  and  even 
when  there  must  be  a  limit  to  the  material  way  of  giving 
expression  to  these  feelings,  there  can  be  no  limit  to  the 
depths  of  them.  While  Christmas  may  be  the  gladdest  of  all 
glad  days,  it  may  also  be  the  saddest  because  of  the  dear 
ones  who  no  longer  join  the  festivities.  The  Christmas  of 
1841  was  a  sad  one  for  all  of  Charity's  family  because  of 
recent  losses  and  present  anxieties. 

Early  in  January  Martha  Woods  wrote  to  her  grand¬ 
mother.  “You  complain  very  justly  of  my  not  having  writ¬ 
ten  to  you  since  you  have  been  away  although  you  have 
been  gone  so  long.  But  you  know  that  I  am  not  in  the  habit 
of  writing  letters.  Indeed  I  scarcely  ever  write  except  to 
some  of  my  intimate  friends  among  the  young  ladies  who 
I  know  can  write  no  better  than  myself  and  then  I  have 
not  learned  how  to  fill  up  a  sheet  unless  I  have  a  great 
many  things  to  communicate  and  as  you  hear  from  us 
often  I  don't  know  that  I  can  tell  anything  new. 

“As  it  is  now  1842  and  almost  a  year  since  you  left  I  sup¬ 
pose  I  might  moralize  on  the  flight  of  Time  and  the  great 
changes  that  are  constantly  taking  place  around  us  but  you 
can  do  that  much  better  than  I  can  and  young  people  gen¬ 
erally  have  their  time  and  thoughts  so  much  occupied  by 
trifling  things  that  they  seldom  sit  down  to  reflect  serious¬ 
ly  on  what  is  passing  around  them  or  the  importance  of 
preparing  to  leave  this  world,  but  they  act  as  though  they 
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were  always  to  live  here,  devoting  their  time  and  thoughts 
to  pleasure  and  happy  would  it  be  for  us  if  we  would  think 
more  frequently  of  the  end  of  these  things.  But  does  it  not 
seem  strange  that  some  whose  prospects  for  life  are  as  good 
as  any  of  ours  should  be  called  away  suddenly  in  youth 
while  enjoying  health  and  prosperity,  while  others  are  left 
to  struggle  on  a  long  time  in  this  world  who  were  appar¬ 
ently  nearer  the  grave  than  those  who  were  taken  first? 
But  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  have  often  thought  of  these 
things  for  the  older  we  grow  the  less  time  we  have  to  five 
and  it  becomes  our  duty  to  set  our  affections  on  things 
above  so  that  we  may  be  ready  to  depart  when  we  are 
called.  You  may  be  surprised  to  hear  me  talk  this  way  and 
I  confess  that  I  do  not  often  put  such  thoughts  on  paper  for 
I  am  still  young  and  enjoying  good  health  and  have  per¬ 
haps  a  long  life  before  me.  Still  I  think  it  right  to  lay  these 
things  to  heart  before  it  is  too  late. 

“Now  I  must  speak  of  something  else.  We  are  getting 
along  about  as  usual.  The  children  are  all  well.  I  take  good 
care  of  my  pet  [John  Jr.,  of  whom  Martha  had  almost  com¬ 
plete  charge]  who  is  quite  a  fine  boy  now.  He  has  slept 
with  me  ever  since  you  went  away.  Cyrus  is  as  fat  as  ever 
and  very  good.  He  is  more  than  a  year  old  and  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  creep.  We  have  a  girl  now  but  not  one  of  the  best 
and  Grandfather  Woods  is  staying  here  with  us  so  that 
we  have  a  pretty  good  family.  Mary  and  her  family  are 
well.  John  begins  to  walk.  His  health  is  better  than  it  has 
been. 

“I  made  a  visit  to  Dayton  about  Christmas  and  stayed 
a  week  with  Mrs.  Blair.  I  had  a  very  fine  visit.  Mother 
looked  for  you  last  week  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  and 
was  very  much  disappointed  that  you  did  not  come.  Deb¬ 
orah  O’Bryan  [Elijah’s  sister-in-law]  was  here  the  week 
before  last  and  said  that  Uncle  Isaac  brought  her  down 
from  Sidney  as  far  as  Franklin  and  then  went  on  to  Cler- 
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mont  County  and  expected  to  be  there  on  New  Years  and 
would  go  home  through  Hamilton  and  Mother  thought  you 
would  come  with  him.  He  has  not  been  here  yet  and  we 

have  not  heard  a  word  from  him  since.  Dear  Grandma  I 
hope  you  will  come  home  as  soon  as  you  can  leave  Aunt. 
We  all  want  to  see  you  very  much.  Give  my  love  to  Mar¬ 
garet  and  tell  her  she  must  come  over  and  see  us  before 
she  gets  married.  We  would  have  liked  to  have  her  with 
us  here  this  winter  if  she  could  have  left  there.  It  is  get¬ 
ting  dark  and  I  must  close.  Give  my  love  to  Aunt  and 
Uncle  and  write  soon.Your  affectionate  granddaughter, 
Martha  Woods,”' 

Seventeen-year-old  Martha  did  not  mean  to  be  sarcastic, 
but  poor  Margaret  Lyst  must  have  felt  the  thrust  about 
her  marriage.  It  evidently  had  not  been  explained  to 
Martha  that  Margaret’s  Mr.  Fisher  had  gone  a-wooing  else¬ 
where,  that  Aunt  Rachel  was  too  sick  to  do  any  more 
matchmaking,  and  that  Margaret  was  kept  tied  to  the  farm 
too  closely  to  meet  the  young  people  of  the  neighborhood. 
Like  Charity,  Margaret  was  tired  and  lonely  and  wanted 
to  return  to  Hamilton.  A  few  more  weeks  and  they  would 
have  their  sad  release. 

In  Februaiy,  Sarah  and  John  both  wrote.  Sarah  said  it 
was  only  natural  that  Rachel  found  it  hard  to  leave  her 
children,  but  that  Charity  should  tell  her  to  dedicate  her 
children  to  the  Lord,  and  fear  not  the  swellings  of  the 
River  Jordan.  John  ended  his  letter  thus:  “I  hope  my  dear 
sister  that  you  will  think  of  us  and  be  assured  that  we 
would  be  over  if  we  could  conveniently  do  so.  We  have 
hard  times  and  I  fear  worse  coming.  But  while  we  have 
health  we  should  not  complain.  We  think  of  you  often  and 
pray  that  you  may  be  restored  to  health,  but  do  not  trust 
too  much  to  the  prospect  of  recovery.  Let  us  all  be  resigned 
and  submissive  to  the  will  of  Him  who  doeth  all  things 
well.  If  prepared  to  leave  this  world  and  to  enter  upon  an- 
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other  happier  and  holier  state,  we  need  not  fear  the 
change.” 

There  are  times  when  no  word  of  real  comfort  can  be 
found,  and  perhaps  no  attempt  to  give  comfort  should  be 
made.  A  few  cheering  words  may  go  farther  towards  easing 
aching  hearts  than  any  amount  of  attempted  consolation. 
A  merciful  understanding  and  keen  insight  into  the  under¬ 
lying  motives  is  all  that  can  possibly  ease  the  cruelty  of 
the  message  sometimes  sent  to  those  in  great  sorrow.  More 
and  more  people  are  learning  the  importance  of  keeping 
the  sunny  side  up. 

Baby  Thomas  Simmons  had  from  the  first  but  a  weak 
hold  on  the  threads  of  life.  His  tiny  grasp,  so  insecure, 
loosened  entirely  before  he  was  six  months  old.  Poor  Ra¬ 
chel  never  had  the  care  of  this  baby  as  she  had  had  of 
Amanda,  and,  furthermore,  she  felt  that  she  would  not  be 
long  separated  from  the  two  little  souls  whose  bodies  lay 
side  by  side  in  the  graveyard  at  Carmel 

Rachel  was  now  resigned  to  go.  For  over  a  year  Charity 
had  been  her  constant  companion,  and  from  this  mother, 
who  had  suffered  many  losses,  she  learned  to  feel  that 
God’s  inexplicable  will  was  always  for  the  best.  Rebecca 
Wilkins  went  to  Charity  to  be  with  her  when  Rachel  was 
called  away.  Thomas  left  his  classes  at  Augusta,  and  met 
with  his  mother  and  sister  at  Rachel’s  bedside.  Elisha  and 
his  people  were  devotedly  attentive,  but  Charity  needed 
the  support  of  her  veiy  own. 

The  day  before  her  death  Rachel  asked  Charity  to  tell 
the  absent  brothers  that  she  loved  them  tenfold  more  than 
ever  before.  '‘Tell  them  farewell  and  that  all  is  well  with 
me.  Tell  them  to  meet  me  in  Heaven,  that  happy  home 
where  I  soon  shall  be.”  She  left  endearing  messages  for 
other  relatives,  and  spoke  consolingly  to  Elisha.  To  Charity 
she  often  said:  “Do  not  grieve,  mother.  You  soon  will 
come.” 
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Shortly  before  she  breathed  her  last,  Rachel  raised  her 
pale  hand  and  said:  “Oh,  the  fulness  of  joy  and  peace  I 
now  feel  far  exceeds  all  I  have  suffered.  All  sinks  as  noth¬ 
ing  in  comparison  with  the  love  and  joy  I  now  feel.” 

On  May  Day,  when  Nature  had  spread  her  softest  tints 
over  the  fields  and  hillsides,  and  the  songbirds  were  joy¬ 
ously  calling  attention  to  all  this  loveliness,  Rachel  found 
relief  in  her  last  long  sleep. 


CHAPTER  IX 


A  TRIP  TO  LEXINGTON 

The  summer  of  1842  found  Charity  back  at  home  with 
Sarah  and  John  Woods  and  the  five  children.  Here  for 
many  years  she  had  helped  with  household  affairs,  shared 
the  sorrows  of  the  family,  and  also  shared  the  results  of 
J ohn  s  success.  He  had  succeeded.  Local  historians  state 
that  he  was  the  outstanding  figure  of  his  time  in  his  home 
town,  Hamilton,  Ohio.  His  means  had  been  such  that  his 
family  lived  well.  The  work  in  these  early-day  homes  was 
hard  at  best;  but  John  secured  every  possible  conven¬ 
ience.  A  bath  room  was  installed  at  an  inconceivably  early 
date.  The  legendary  extravagance  of  the  home  lay  in  the 
use  of  candles,  and  the  receipted  bills  show  that  this  was 
no  mere  legend.  Another  extravagance,  but  a  commend¬ 
able  one,  was  the  purchase  of  books  and  publications  of 
the  day.  John’s  legal  and  personal  business  affairs  so  com¬ 
pletely  filled  the  daylight  hours  that  his  reading  must  be 
done  by  candlelight.  For  this  purpose  he  insisted  on  burn¬ 
ing  four  candles  of  the  best  possible  make. 

John  was  deeply  interested  in  fine  saddle  horses  and 
brood  mares,  and,  in  1835,  he  paid  $300  for  a  barouche. 
The  family  visited  friends  and  entertained  at  home.  Living 
halfway  between  the  Methodist  and  Associated  Reform 
Churches,  the  guest  preachers  at  both  places  were  usually 
entertained  at  dinner  in  the  Woods  home.  The  large  plain 
house,  which  faced  directly  on  the  flagstone  sidewalk,  was 
known  for  its  hospitality.  In  one  of  the  front  rooms  a  quilt 
was  always  in  the  frames,  and  here  guests  and  hostesses 
set  tiny  stitches  as  they  chatted  and  visited  together. 
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Charity  enjoyed  the  humdrum  of  everyday  living,  with 
little  ones  to  cuddle  and  older  grandchildren  to  listen  to 
her  stories  of  days  gone  by.  Children  love  such  stories  best 
of  all,  but  older  folks,  very  busy  living  in  the  present,  often 
are  either  impatient  or  else  endure  hearing  the  reminis¬ 
cences  with  a  lack  of  interest  that  kills  all  the  pleasure 
of  telling. 

The  peak  of  John  Woods’  affluent  days  came  about  1835. 
The  banking  houses  of  the  nation  stood  upon  sandy  foun¬ 
dations.  Many  were  feeling  the  pinch  of  the  times,  but  John 
did  not  seem  to  anticipate  serious  difficulties  for  himself. 
A  workman  once  approached  him  at  a  busy  time,  wishing 
to  present  a  bill  for  two  dollars.  This  seemed  such  a  trivi¬ 
ality  to  John  that  he  made  the  man  sign  to  the  statement 
that  this  cleared  their  dealings  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world  to  date. 

Many  settlers  had  lived  for  such  a  short  period  of  time 
on  the  western  fringe  of  settlement  that  they  still  were 
in  debt  to  eastern  merchants  many  of  whom  had  furnished 
supplies  to  frontier  tradesmen.  Unacquainted  with  the 
ability  and  honesty  of  local  barristers,  the  creditors  trusted 
the  postmaster  to  select  the  one  to  attend  to  their  affairs. 
Most  of  this  work,  if  not  all,  was  given  to  John  Woods.  A 
Cincinnati  banker  commented:  !<We  believe  a  lien  on  real 
estate  to  be  the  only  safe  security  for  a  debt  in  this  coun¬ 
try."  This  security  was  required,  and  many  owners  of  large 
estates  would  suddenly  find  themselves  bereft  of  all  their 
possessions. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  law  business  was  securing 
judgments  against  debtors,  selling  their  property,  and 
making  collections.  Sometimes  the  sums  were  pitifully 
small.  Postage  ran  to  twenty-five  cents  or  more,  and  often 
John’s  fees  barely  covered  the  postage  he  had  used  in  re¬ 
porting  the  progress  of  the  case.  In  one  instance  where  a 
large  debt  was  involved,  John  paid  his  client  a  couple  of 
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hundred  dollars  more  than  was  realized  by  the  sale  of  the 
property.  Court  records  show  that  John  was  the  highest 
bidder  when  the  property  was  put  up  at  auction,  but  he 
explained  to  his  client  that  he  could  afford  to  pay  the  full 
amount  of  the  judgment  because  he  had  been  able  to  make 
a  profit  from  the  use  of  the  land! 

Most  of  his  clients  were  business  men  who  greatly  ap¬ 
preciated  his  lenient  methods.  Now  and  then  someone 
seemed  to  think  he  should  have  all  or  more  than  the  sale 
brought,  not  considering  that  John  was  entitled  to  a  fee. 
One  New  York  man  wrote  that  two  years  was  long  enough 
to  collect  a  debt  in  any  state,  and  requested  John  not  to  be 
so  dilatory. 

As  times  became  more  difficult,  John  Woods  took  up 
more  and  more  property,  conferring  favors  on  debtors  and 
creditors  alike,  and  sometimes  securing  for  himself  really 
valuable  farms.  However,  he  was  liberal  to  a  fault,  pro¬ 
jecting  and  helping  finance  many  public  improvements, 
until  he  found  that  he  himself  was  getting  into  deep  water. 
There  was  an  ever  increasing  number  of  court  cases  and 
judgments  rendered,  but  few  buyers.  This  situation  made 
clients  impatient  and  resulted  in  small  fees.  Scores  of  men 
had  to  be  paid  for  their  work  on  hydraulic  or  turnpike 
projects.  Local  storekeepers  honored  the  workmen’s  orders 
for  groceries  and  supplies,  taking  their  payment  in  hy¬ 
draulic  or  turnpike  stock.  There  was  not  enough  of  this 
stock  to  meet  requirements,  and  it  was  difficult  to  secure 
bank  loans.  When  such  loans  were  made,  payments  fre¬ 
quently  were  met  by  digging  into  private  pockets.  When 
one  loan  came  due  there  was  no  money  in  John’s  pocket, 
and,  although  pork  was  bringing  only  two  and  one  eighth 
cents  a  pound,  he  sold  over  five  hundred  of  his  precious 
hogs  to  raise  the  money.  Another  debt  was  “paid  in  full  by 
bull  and  steers.” 

John  now  began  to  understand  the  pinch  of  poverty  felt 
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by  the  workingmen,  and  wished  there  was  some  way  to 
“go  snacks.”  He  who  so  often  won  judgments  against  debt¬ 
ors  now  suffered  the  humiliation  of  finding  his  own  name 
after  the  “vs”  on  court  dockets.  One  Cincinnati  firm,  on 
being  given  a  note  to  collect  from  John,  with  a  humorous 
and  sympathetic  understanding  turned  the  case  over  to 
John,  and  allowed  him  to  make  the  collection  from  him¬ 
self.  Then,  in  1842,  the  Bank  of  Hamilton  of  which  John 
was  president  failed,  and  he  was  left  not  high  and  dry  on 
the  bank,  but  utterly  submerged  under  the  notes  he  had 
taken  up  from  personal  friends  who  were  now  ruined 
with  no  chance  to  pay. 

What  to  do!  If  only  he  could  follow  the  westward  trend 
and  start  afresh  in  Iowa.  However,  he  was  not  one  of  the 
young  men  to  whom  Horace  Greeley  was  calling,  then  and 
later.  In  addition  to  a  large  family  John  had  large  holdings 
for  which  there  were  no  buyers.  There  was  nothing  to  do 
but  flounder  around  as  best  he  could,  and  try  to  save  a  little 
of  the  wreckage,  especially  the  public  projects  which 
meant  so  much  to  his  fellow-townsmen. 

Life  went  on  rather  quietly  now  at  the  John  Woods 
home.  Not  that  the  every-day  living  was  without  its  thrills. 
Life  never  is.  Sometimes  the  thrills  were  not  altogether 
pleasant.  Financial  difficulties  never  fail  to  bring  an  in¬ 
crease  of  drunkenness,  thievery,  and  other  forms  of  crime, 
a  result  of  the  reckless  abandon  of  weak  characters.  John 
Woods  was  marked  as  a  man  of  means.  However  hard  it 
might  be  for  him  to  raise  the  wherewithal  for  life’s  ne¬ 
cessities,  his  home  contained  many  valuables  secured  in 
more  affluent  times,  and  some  of  these  were  stolen.  John 
was  so  incensed  at  “these  depredators”  that  he  went  to 
William  C.  Howells,  editor  of  the  Hamilton  paper,  and  paid 
him  one  precious  dollar  to  print  the  following  account: 

Baring  Burglary 

The  house  of  John  Woods  of  this  place  was  broken  open  on 
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Tuesday  night  the  14th  instant  and  all  his  silverware  and  spoons 
were  stolen.  His  horse  and  saddle  were  also  stolen  out  of  his 
stable.  The  burglar  seems  to  have  been  an  adept  at  the  business. 
He  stole  three  chisels  out  of  the  shop  of  Mr.  Schelly,  two  of  which 
he  left  at  the  stable,  and  with  the  other  he  opened  a  back  window 
from  which  he  passed  into  the  kitchen  and  from  there  into  the 
dining-room  and  parlor.  The  cupboards  were  opened  and  the 
contents  scattered  about  the  rooms.  The  drawer  which  contained 
the  silverware  was  carried  out  into  an  adjoining  lot  where  it  was 
left.  A  window  which  fronted  the  rooms  where  the  family  slept 
was  carefully  darkened  with  a  cloak  so  that  the  burglar  could 
proceed  more  securely. 

We  have  heard  of  several  burglaries  of  similar  character.  We 
hope  that  these  depredators  will  be  ferretted  out  and  brought  to 
punishment. 

John  was  a  good  advertiser  in  Howells’  paper.  He  felt  a 
close  bond  of  sympathy  for  this  publisher  who  was  work¬ 
ing  hard  to  make  a  success  of  the  paper  during  the  unto¬ 
ward  times.  John  had  himself  owned  and  published  this 
same  paper  at  an  earlier  period  when  times  were  better. 
Mutual  interests  brought  the  two  men  into  a  close  friend¬ 
ship.  Howells’  son,  William  Dean,  was  almost  the  exact 
age  of  John  Woods  Jr.  This  was  not  the  first  time  that 
thieves  had  touched  John  in  a  tender  spot.  Three  years  pre¬ 
viously,  in  1840,  he  paid  Howells  five  dollars  to  print  two 
hundred  handbills  concerning  some  of  his  valuable  horses 
which  had  been  stolen. 

Martha  Woods  had  the  misfortune  to  become  of  age  just 
at  a  time  when  money  was  almost  an  unknown  article.  As 
much  as  he  loved  this  daughter,  John  simply  did  not  have 
the  $125  with  which  to  buy  a  watch  such  as  he  gave  his 
daughter,  Mary,  on  a  similar  occasion.  Many  economies 
were  being  practiced. 

Isaac  Lynch,  Charity’s  youngest  son,  had  hoped  to  better 
himself  by  moving  to  Sidney  in  the  spring  of  1841.  To  cut 
expenses,  he  and  Elijah  shared  the  same  house.  In  August, 
a  daughter  was  born  to  Isaac  and  Margaret.  After  the  death 
of  Rachel  Simmons  the  following  spring,  they  changed  the 
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baby’s  name  from  the  one  first  given,  to  Rachel,  for  the 
aunt  at  whose  home  Isaac  and  Margaret  had  met.  Their 
little  Mary  came  in  May  of  1843.  Elijah,  who  was  post¬ 
master  at  Sidney,  also  had  two  little  girls,  Rebecca  and 
Sarah,  named  for  the  aunts  in  Hamilton,  and  two  boys 
named  Thomas  and  Charles.  The  family  letters  always 
were  sent  to  or  by  Elijah.  Postage  was  payable  at  either 
place,  but  the  postmaster  was  exempt. 

Sidney,  Ohio,  was  but  a  short  distance  from  the  Miami 
Canal  which  came  through  Hamilton.  The  trip  between  the 
places  could  be  made  without  difficult  and  perplexing 
changes.  So  it  was  arranged  during  the  summer  of  1843 
that  Charity  should  visit  her  two  sons  and  the  six  grand¬ 
children,  three  of  whom  she  never  had  seen.  She  went  to 
Sidney  about  the  first  of  June.  During  July,  Sarah  Woods 
and  John  Jr.  went  up  for  a  visit.  It  was  faster  traveling 
by  stage  than  by  canal  boat,  so  they  went  that  way;  but 
so  tired  was  little  John  that  he  said  he  never  again  wanted 
to  ride  on  a  stagecoach.  Sarah  was  very  happy  that  she  had 
visited  her  brothers.  She  was  glad  to  find  them  well  and 
with  enough  to  live  comfortably,  and  was  uplifted  with 
a  sense  of  the  "wholesome  atmosphere”  which  pervaded 
the  home  at  Sidney.  She  said  that  the  affluent  might  well 
envy  the  heartfelt  gratitude  of  that  humble  home.  She  had 
no  fear  of  Isaac's  ever  wanting  as  long  as  he  lived.  “He 
knows  in  whom  he  trusts,”  Sarah  wrote  to  Elijah  after  she 
returned  home.  In  this  letter  she  told  all  the  news — Re¬ 
becca  Wilkins  was  recovering  from  a  severe  attack  of  in¬ 
fluenza,  Rebecca  Kennedy  (John  s  sister)  was  very  low, 
Mrs.  Graham  was  dead,  also  Sarah  Sinnard  Corwin,  whose 
death  from  childbirth  was  very  touching.  Mrs.  O’Brian, 
Elijah’s  mother-in-law,  was  better  than  she  had  been,  and 
hoped  to  be  able  to  go  to  Sidney  late  in  August  when  her 
daughter  Deborah,  who  was  helping  Eh j ah’s  wife,  could 
come  home.  Mary  Falconer  was  in  Columbus,  visiting  her 
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sister-in-law,  Mrs.  John  Deshler.  The  doctor  had  been 
quite  sick  while  she  was  gone.  Reverend  Mr.  Thomas  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  and  the  Catholics  were  “going  it” 
while  “Old  MacDill  keeps  cool/5  Thomas  was  an  able  lec¬ 
turer.  He  had  told  the  Universalists  what  he  thought  of 
them,  and  now  he  had  a  few  things  to  say  to  the  Catholics. 
Dr.  MacDill,  John’s  pastor,  felt  these  things  deeply,  but 
he  kept  out  of  public  controversies. 

Elijah  answered  Sarah’s  letter  with  a  hurried  note  say¬ 
ing  that  “Gerard”  had  decided  that  he  and  Deborah  O’¬ 
Brian  would  wed  the  following  week.  Sarah  was  to  let 
Deborah’s  mother  know  at  once.  She  might  wish  to  hurry 
her  preparations  and  reach  Sidney  in  time  for  the  wedding. 

Sometime  previously,  Isaac  had  asked  his  mother  to 
write  her  memoirs  to  be  cherished  by  her  children.  “I  am 
now  seated  in  the  old  room  upstairs  where  I  have  laid  my 
weary  head  nightly  to  rest  for  sixteen  years  past,”  was 
the  way  Charity  started  her  narrative  on  New  Year’s  Day. 
For  a  year  she  had  yearned  for  the  comfort  and  seclusion 
of  this  old  room.  When  she  visited  Elijah  and  Isaac  she 
brought  with  her  what  she  had  written.  She  copied  this 
into  a  manuscript  book  which  Isaac  gave  her,  and  added 
many  pages  during  her  stay  in  Sidney.  She  wrote:  “This 
morning  I  rejoice  that  I  am  happily  seated  under  the  roof 
where  my  two  youngest  sons  reside  and  have  heard  the 
morning  sacrifice  offered  up  for  a  continuation  of  that 
Mercy  which  has  ever  been  administered  to  us  unworthy 
worms  of  earth.  I  would  gladly  say  more  on  the  many 
changes,  the  many  dark  days,  storms  and  billows  which 
have  almost  rolled  over  my  head,  yet  He  that  said,  ‘Here 
let  thy  proud  waves  be  stayed’  ofttimes  spoke  peace  to  my 
heart.  I  then  found  that  peace  the  world  could  neither  give 
nor  take  away.  These  lines  will  I  trust  be  read  by  my  chil¬ 
dren  when  this  hand  that  now  holds  the  pen  shall  moulder 
in  dust.  O  could  the  feelings  of  my  heart  be  told  and  the 
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strength  of  that  love  which  moves  me  to  pen  these  lines 
find  language  to  express,  it  surely  would  give  a  ten-fold 
interest  to  the  reader. 

“Many  interesting  events  of  my  life  have  been  left  out. 
Some  things  which  might  have  cast  gloom,  and  other 
things  that  might  have  added  a  more  brilliant  lustre.  Per¬ 
haps  no  one  has  passed  through  greater  changes  nor  va¬ 
riety  of  changes  than  I  have  in  my  temporal  life  as  well  as 
in  my  spiritual  warfare.  Twenty-five  years  have  I  lived 
a  widow’s  life  and  for  sixteen  years  I  have  lived  with  my 
children,  been  but  a  sojourner  in  a  weary  land.  This  mo¬ 
ment  I  am  arrested  in  view  of  the  unbounded  goodness 
and  mercy  of  my  Benefactor  who  has  ever  provided  for 
me  and  fed  my  dear  children.  Shall  we  not  give  our  hearts 
in  gratitude  and  thanksgiving  for  His  great  mercy  to  us? 
I  believe  I  have  not  one  child  who  has  not  received  that 
Regenerating  Grace  to  renew  and  sanctify  their  natures 
and  their  hearts  and  have  a  well  grounded  hope  of  their 
acceptance  with  God.  What  more  could  I  ask?  I  know  we 
have  our  trials  and  many  sorrows  here  which  often  bow 
our  spirits  down  but  these  are  in  mercy  sent  to  keep  us 
humble.  We  have  traveled  together  when  the  Lord  has 
been  pleased  to  give  us  the  bread  of  adversity  to  eat  and 
the  waters  of  affliction  to  drink  yet  He  has  swreetened  our 
cups  many  times. 

“I  would  gladly  call  back  many  steps  in  my  life  where  I 
have  acted  unwisely  and  [which]  have  caused  me  tears  and 
sorrow.  Yet  we  can’t  recall  the  past  or  mend  one  wrong. 
We  can  only  strive  to  improve  the  present  moment.  I  ever 
loved  my  dear  children.  I  love  them  and  will  love  them  till 
the  end.” 

Charity  stayed  in  Sidney  over  four  months.  Sarah  had 
said  that  her  mother  could  come  home  when  Mrs.  O’Brian 
went  up  in  August,  but  Charity  remained  until  well  into 
October.  She  wrote  often  in  her  little  manuscript  book, 
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sometimes  seemingly  transported  with  the  joy  of  living, 
and  again  telling  of  sleepless  nights  during  which  she  pon¬ 
dered  over  whether  or  not  she  had  fought  a  good  fight. 

Charity  s  thoughts  went  out  to  each  one  of  her  family, 

and  to 'how  each  would  carry  on  when  she  was  gone.  All 
but  her  daughter  Rebecca  were  happily  married.  To  be 
sure  Rebecca  was  married,  but  her  husband  had  one  of  the 
weaknesses  so  common  to  that  time,  which  caused  Charity 
quite  a  little  alarm.  With  this  in  mind,  on  the  first  day  of 
September  she  made  the  following  entry:  “I  am  going  to 
write  a  few  lines  by  way  of  request  to  all  my  dear  sons. 
I  have  thought  much  about  Rebecca  and  often  have 
thought  I  would  be  glad,  should  I  be  called  away,  that  her 
dear  brothers  would  ever  remember  her  in  kindness  and 
tender  affection,  relieving  her  wants  as  far  as  was  in  their 
power.  O  never  forget  your  poor  sister  who  has  had  to  go 
mourning  all  her  days.  Go  and  visit  her,  comfort  her,  that 
in  ail  her  trials  she  may  feel  she  has  a  friend  and  dear 
brothers  to  love  her  still.  My  prayer  is  that  all  my  dear 
children  may  ever  retain  that  love  and  affection  for  each 
other  through  life,  that  has  thus  far  bound  us  with  strong 
ties  such  as  time  or  change  cannot  wear  away  or  weaken. 
O  no,  it  is  with  me  and  I  trust  with  you  as  a  threefold  cord 
that  never  can  be  broken.  May  we  ever  cherish  that  love 
which  is  the  cement  and  sweetener  of  life.  When  I  am  laid 
low  in  the  grave  may  this  feeling  live  in  your  hearts.  Tho 
you  may  be  widely  separated  in  distant  lands,  ever  re¬ 
member  that  you  are  children  of  the  same  Father  and 
Mother.” 

A  little  son.  whom  they  named  William  was  bom  to  Elijah 
and  Mary  while  Charity  was  in  Sidney.  Two  of  the  grand¬ 
children  had  birthdays  during  her  visit,  and  she  helped 
Elijah  celebrate  his  thirty-fifth  birthday,  and  Isaac  his 
thirty-second.  These  days  had  their  “happifying  influence.” 

Charity  also  recorded  in  her  manuscript  book  that  be- 
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fore  coming  to  Sidney  she  had  visited  her  sister  who  had 
since  passed  away.  This  had  caused  her  thoughts  to  dwell 
much  in  the  past,  back  to  her  childhood  days  at  the  farm 
on  Bush  River  in  South  Carolina. 

The  last  entry  in  the  little  book  read:  “Oct.  the  9th, 
1843.  This  day  I  leave  Sidney  in  the  boat  for  home.  Fare¬ 
well  to  Sidney.  I  say  farewell  ye  towering  hills,  ye  woods 
and  vales,  farewell  to  all.  I  have  had  a  summer  of  almost 
uninterrupted  peace,  with  thee  dear  Elijah  and  Isaac  and 
your  wives  and  children  whom  I  know  I  love.  We  now 
must  take  the  parting  hand  and  say  farewell.  O  yes,  fare¬ 
well  my  dear  children.  May  a  Divine  hand  support  us,  lead 
us  on  to  the  end.  Your  affectionate  Mother  till  death,  Char¬ 
ity  Lynch.” 

Charity  spent  the  winter  of  1843-1844  quietly  at  home, 
always  watching  for  letters  to  bring  good  news  from  her 
absent  sons.  There  were  occasional  letters  from  Elisha 
Simmons,  keeping  her  informed  concerning  Rachel's  moth¬ 
erless  children.  Dr.  Falconer’s  sister,  Louisa  Deshler,  had 
moved  to  Bloomington,  Iowa,  and  her  mother  spent  the 
winter  out  there.  Mrs.  Falconer  was  eager  for  news  from 
home,  and  Louisa  wrote  long  letters  to  “Grandma  Lynch,” 
depending  on  her  to  reply  and  tell  what  was  going  on  in 
Hamilton.  Early  in  December,  Louisa  wrote  that  her  moth¬ 
er’s  tin  kitchen  was  at  Thomas  Millikin’s.  It  was  nearing 
turkey-roasting  season,  and  Louisa  asked  Charity  to  have 
some  one  get  the  kitchen  and  use  it.  They  wanted  it  kept 
in  the  family. 

Charity’s  son,  Thomas,  was  now  teaching  at  Augusta 
College.  Before  his  marriage  he  had  considered  entering 
the  ministry,  and  during  his  illness  he  resolved  that  if  his 
life  was  spared  he  would  dedicate  himself  to  service  in  the 
church.  The  influence  of  the  college  where  he  taught 
helped  bring  this  to  pass.  His  law  practice  at  Georgetown 
was  not  as  successful  as  he  had  hoped  it  would  be.  While 
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he  was  looking  about  for  a  place  with  more  promising  op¬ 
portunities  there  was  a  vacancy  in  the  faculty  at  Augusta, 
and  he  had  been  offered  the  place.  He  was  well  fitted  to 
fill  it,  as  President  Tomlinson  knew. 

Augusta  College  was  the  first  Methodist  College  in  the 
world.  In  1821,  the  Kentucky  Conference  of  this  church 
met  in  Lexington,  and,  in  connection  with  the  Ohio  Con¬ 
ference,  took  measures  to  found  a  denominational  college. 
As  a  result,  Augusta  College  was  founded  in  1822. 

Augusta  was  the  principal  town  of  Bracken  County, 
Kentucky,  with  a  beautiful  location  and  fine  wharf  on  the 
Ohio  River.  Lewis  Collins'  history  of  Kentucky  states  that 
when  ground  was  selected  for  laying  out  the  town,  it  was 
covered  with  old  forest  trees,  and,  although  there  has  been 
found  no  record  of  an  Indian  settlement,  every  evidence 
was  that  this  had  been  an  extensive  burial  ground  for  the 
ancients.  Not  a  posthole  could  be  dug  without  finding  hu¬ 
man  bones.  When  General  John  Payne  had  his  cellar  ex¬ 
cavated,  there  were  found  one  hundred  and  ten  skeletons, 
ranging  from  those  of  infants  to  seven-foot  adults.  It  had 
been  a  large-bodied  race,  but  the  Indians  were  gone  for¬ 
ever  when  the  college  was  established. 

Thomas  Lynch  remained  but  one  year  at  Augusta  Col¬ 
lege.  On  July  7,  1842,  he  was  “nominated  and  unanimously 
elected  adjunct  Professor  of  Languages,  and  teacher  in  the 
preparatory  department  of  Transylvania  University  at  a 
salary  of  $1,000."  He  moved  his  family  to  Lexington  from 
Augusta  and  began  teaching.  In  addition,  he  continued 
his  own  studies  and  also  preached.  Transylvania  Univer¬ 
sity  was  the  most  truly  national  of  all  colleges  in  America, 
according  to  a  biographer  of  Jefferson  Davis,  who  was  a 
student  at  Transylvania.  The  institution  had  a  large  stu¬ 
dent  body  and  a  fine  faculty,  and  the  courses  of  instruction 
were  as  advanced  as  those  of  Harvard  or  Yale.  Transyl¬ 
vania  Seminary  was  founded  in  1780,  and  received  endow- 
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ment  gifts  from  George  Washington,  John  Adams,  Aaron 
Burr,  John  Jacob  Astor,  and  Genera!  Lafayette.  In  1842, 
Transylvania  University  was  taken  over  by  the  Kentucky 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

The  Ebenezer  Church,  where  Lynch  at  times  preached 
while  he  was  at  Transylvania,  was  in  what  was  then 
Jessamine  County,  just  south  of  Fayette  County  of  which 
Lexington  is  the  county  seat.  It  was  the  custom  to  have 
the  pulpit  filled  by  a  member  of  the  Transylvania  fac¬ 
ulty.  Dr.  Robert  H.  Bishop,  Miami’s  first  president  un¬ 
der  whom  Thomas  Lynch  had  studied  in  the  eighteen- 
twenties,  was  called  to  the  Ebenezer  pulpit  in  1803.  He  re¬ 
ceived  $200  a  year,  half  in  cash  and  half  in  produce,  which 
was  probably  about  the  same  amount  that  Thomas  re¬ 
ceived.  At  this  time,  when  Thomas  Lynch  was  getting 
something  like  $1200  a  year,  Dr.  Bishop,  who  had  left  a 
similar  position  at  Transylvania  to  become  Miami’s  presi¬ 
dent,  was  receiving  $750  a  year  as  an  under  professor — 
‘a  Sampson  under  a  pigmy”  was  Dr.  Scott’s  comment 
when  Dr.  Junkin  was  made  Miami’s  second  president.  The 
change  at  Miami  was  not  a  happy  one  from  the  students’ 
viewpoint.  Dr.  Junkin  was  tactless  and  merciless  in  his  at¬ 
tempted  enforcement  of  discipline.  He  might  have  resigned 
sooner  than  he  did  had  he  known  that  the  young  people 
'  were  calling  him  “Old  Junk.” 

In  June  of  1843,  Thomas  wrote  a  most  encouraging  let¬ 
ter  to  his  sister  Sarah.  “My  Dear  Sister:  I  have  delayed 
writing  to  you  longer  than  I  should  have  done.  Although 
nearly  all  my  time  has  been  taken  up  by  my  college  duties 
and  other  pressing  demands  upon  my  attention,  yet  there 
have  been  moments  which  I  might  have  devoted  to  the 
pleasing  task  of  writing  to  a  dear  beloved  absent  sister. 

“A  kind  and  merciful  father  has  been  pleased  to  vouch¬ 
safe  to  us  since  we  came  to  this  place  almost  uninterrupted 
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health.  Since  the  children  had  the  measles  and  mumps, 
early  in  the  spring,  we  have  had  no  sickness. 

4 ‘We  are  blessed  here  with  innumerable  blessings  and 
privileges.  There  is  the  most  beautiful  country  around  Lex¬ 
ington  for  a  distance  of  about  thirty  miles  that  my  eyes 
ever  beheld.  It  has  more  the  appearance  of  the  garden  of 
Eden  than  the  dwelling  place  of  sinful,  sorrowing,  and 
dying  man.  Everything  bears  the  appearance  of  life  and 
joy.  Even  the  slave  who  toils  for  his  master  looks  as  happy 
and  gay  as  though  he  could  say:  All  these  are  mine.  You 
ask  me  if  being  familiar  with  slavery  does  not  reconcile 
me  to  it.  I  answer  no!  Many,  very  many,  of  the  slaves  might 
be  in  a  far  worse  condition  than  they  are  at  present:  but 
still  I  abhor  the  idea  that  man  should  possess  a  property 
in  his  fellow  man,  and  bind  upon  him  the  fetters  of  slavery 
for  no  reason  other  than  because 

He  finds  him  guilty  of  a  skin 

Not  colored  like  his  own. 

“The  negroes  here  have  two  large  and  well  finished  meet¬ 
ing-houses.  They  have  regular  white  and  black  preaching 
from  three  to  four  times  a  week.  There  is  no  duty  that  I 
engage  in  with  more  satisfaction  and  peace  of  mind  than 
that  of  meeting  and  worshiping  with  the  poor  slave.  I  am 
glad  that  in  the  dispensation  of  Providence  I  have  the 
privilege  of  trying  to  instruct  the  black  man  in  the  way  of 
life. 

“You  and  John  are  under  promise  to  visit  us  this  sum¬ 
mer.  I  want  to  know  when  you  will  be  here. Our  com¬ 
mencement  in  college  will  be  held  on  the  19th  of  July.  I 
would  be  glad  if  you  could  be  here  at  that  time.  If  you  con¬ 
clude  to  come  at  that  time  I  want  you  to  write  immediately 
so  that  we  may  be  prepared  for  you.  Our  vacation  will  con¬ 
tinue  two  months  during  which  time  I  expect  to  be  absent 
a  good  deal  on  college  business.  I  therefore  want  to  know 
a  little  beforehand  when  you  will  be  here  so  as  to  make 
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my  arrangements  to  be  at  home  when  you  come.  You 
could  spend  a  week  or  two  here  very  pleasantly.  Tell  Dr. 
Falconer  and  Mary  that  we  expect  them  here  also  this 
summer.  Tell  the  doctor  to  remember  his  promise.  We  have 
paid  you  several  visits  during  the  past  ten  years,  but  John 
has  never  been  to  see  us  but  once.  I  am  in  debt  to  him  in 
many  respects,  but  in  this  respect  he  is  greatly  my  debtor. 
I  do  not  expect  we  will  be  able  to  visit  Ohio  this  summer. 

“Have  you  concluded  to  go  to  Iowa  or  St.  Louis?  I  wish 
John  would  go  to  Cincinnati.  From  all  I  can  learn  there 
is  as  good  a  chance  for  him  there  as  he  could  find  any¬ 
where.  Do  not  fail  to  write.  Say  when  we  may  expect  you 
here.  Your  affectionate  brother,  Thomas  H.  Lynch.” 

John  Woods  had  too  many  financial  embarrassments 
to  go  visiting  that  summer.  Although  Thomas  had  had  his 
share  of  adversity,  he  was  now  the  most  securely  situated 
of  any  of  Charity’s  children.  Sarah  Ann’s  mother  came  to 
make  her  home  with  them.  She  was  not  well,  and  was  quite 
a  care,  but  she  brought  her  few  remaining  slaves,  who  not 
only  helped  look  after  her,  but  also  relieved  Sarah  Ann  of 
most  of  the  housework.  These  slaves  were  given  their  free¬ 
dom,  and  from  this  time  on  were  spoken  of  as  the  ser¬ 
vants. 

Elijah  was  still  postmaster  at  Sidney,  but  his  ambitions 
were  set  for  something  higher.  Isaac  and  Margaret  had 
taken  a  little  place  out  in  the  country  a  few  miles  from  Sid¬ 
ney,  where  Isaac  had  a  school,  but  this  did  not  bring 
enough  to  enable  them  to  live  very  comfortably. 

In  February  of  1844,  Sarah  Woods  had  a  letter  from  Eli¬ 
jah,  telling  of  colds  and  rashes  and  other  ailments  among 
the  children.  Baby  William  was  so  big  and  fat  that  ten- 
year-old  Rebecca  could  scarcely  lift  him.  Thomas  and 
Charles  were  going  to  school.  Thomas  wanted  Aunt  Sarah 
to  tell  Grandma  Lynch  that  he  and  little  Charles  made  the 
fire  and  had  the  teakettle  on  before  the  rest  of  the  family 
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were  stirring,  at  daybreak.  “We  have  had  no  girl  this  sum¬ 
mer/'  Elijah  wrote,  “and  have  lived  in  a  plain  domestic 
manner  with  a  strict  economy  in  our  expenditures.  It  is 
true  as  you  say  that  Mary  has  as  much  as  she  can  do,  but 
she  has  got  along  very  well  with  the  help  of  Rebecca,  and 
take  it  all  together  we  never  got  along  more  pleasantly  than 
we  have  this  winter.  The  babe  has  been  very  good  and  the 
other  children  are  getting  to  be  of  some  service.” 

Elijah  said  that  the  temperance  cause  was  in  a  healthy 
condition.  The  weather  was  fine — so  good  for  sugarmaking 
that  he  felt  a  desire  to  ride  to  the  country,  but  the  roads 
were  too  bad.  Mary  was  planning  a  visit  to  Hamilton,  but 
Elijah  did  not  think  she  could  get  down  before  fall.  It  was 
now  over  two  years  since  he  had  seen  his  brother  Thomas, 
and  he  feared  they  would  never  more  get  together,  all  at 
one  time.  Since  the  last  family  gathering  Rachel  had  gone 
on 

And  deep  is  her  sleep,  tho  cold  and  hard 

The  pillow  may  be  in  the  lone  churchyard. 

Although  their  hearts  were  beating  funeral  marches  to 
the  grave,  and  financial  conditions  were  bad,  Elijah  said,  “I 
am  not  going  to  sit  down  and  despair  as  long  as  I  have 
health  and  a  button  to  my  inner  garments.  Since  King 
George  quit  fighting  my  battles,  Captain  Tyler  has  been 
doing  the  best  he  could.  Sometimes  it  is  an  advantage  to 
make  unto  one's  self  friends  of  the  Mammon  of  unright¬ 
eousness.  I  don't  know  but  what  I  would  put  in  for  mail 
contracts  if  it  were  not  for  the  post  office.  I  can't  have  both 
and  I  don't  like  to  give  a  bird  in  the  hand  for  one  in  the 
bush.  I  think  in  the  main  I  will  leave  here  and  carve  my 
way  some  place  else.  I  expect  to  go  west  before  long.” 

In  March  of  1844,  Isaac  and  Margaret  lost  their  little 
Mary.  After  laying  their  baby  in  the  “narrow  grave,”  and 
returning  to  the  desolate  cottage  home,  Isaac  found  a  vent 
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for  his  grief  by  writing  his  sad  thoughts  in  “measured  num¬ 
bers.” 

Sarah  Woods  had  been  more  optimistic  than  the  times 
justified  when  she  said  she  never  would  fear  for  Isaac’s 
welfare.  He  could  not  find  steady  employment  at  teaching, 
the  pay  for  which  was  small  anyway.  With  sickness  and 
death,  the  living  to  be  fed  and  clothed,  his  little  family  was 
“rendered  to  hardships  and  privations”  which  made  him 
wish  to  pass  very  quickly  over  the  memories  of  those  days. 
Charity  still  owned  the  Springborough  home,  and  Isaac 
planned  to  take  his  little  family  there  to  live. 

Charity  never  had  had  a  chance  to  visit  her  son  Thomas 
for  any  length  of  time,  and  it  was  planned  for  the  summer 
of  1844  that  she  should  pay  a  visit  to  Lexington,  Kentucky, 
just  as  the  summer  before  she  had  visited  her  sons  in  Sid¬ 
ney,  Ohio.  It  was  much  more  of  a  trip  to  Lexington  than 
it  had  been  to  Sidney,  and  Martha  Woods,  now  a  young 
woman  of  twenty  years,  accompanied  her  grandmother. 
Charity  seemed  to  grow  younger  with  the  delights  of  such  a 
venturesome  voyage. 

This  visit  turned  out  to  be  a  much  longer  one  than 
planned.  Letters  kept  the  folks  at  Hamilton  informed. 
Martha  wrote  from  Lexington  on  May  20,  1844  as  follows: 
“My  Dear  Mother:  No  doubt  you  are  anxious  to  hear  how 
we  are  getting  along.  I  intended  to  write  yesterday  but  I 
found  no  time  and  I  sat  down  this  morning  to  write  and 
give  you  an  account  of  our  trip.  Uncle  Elijah  [who  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  in  Cincinnati  looking  for  a  satisfactory  posi¬ 
tion]  found  us  at  Mrs.  Pennington’s  Friday  morning  and 
went  down  to  the  river  and  saw  us  on  the  steamboat,  Gen. 
Franklin,  a  very  fine  and  fast  boat.  I  felt  very  bad  when  I 
left  you  all,  it  seemed  so  uncertain  when  I  should  see  you 
again;  but  when  I  got  upon  the  Ohio  River  my  attention 
was  so  taken  up  with  things  that  were  new  and  strange  that 
I  had  scarcely  time  to  think  of  home.  I  never  enjoyed  any- 
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thing  so  much  in  my  life  as  I  did  that  ride.  We  reached 
the  mouth  of  the  Kentucky  River  about  five  in  the  evening 
and  had  to  wait  there  until  twelve  for  the  packet  from 
Louisville.  We  got  on  and  arrived  in  Frankfort  about 
twelve  on  Saturday.  There  was  some  agreeable  company 
on  board.  There  was  one  old  lady  that  pleased  grandma 
very  much.  She  is  a  niece  of  Governor  Metcalfe  and  lives 
in  Lexington.  She  was  just  returning  from  the  south  where 
she  had  been  spending  the  winter.  She  is  a  very  fine  so¬ 
ciable  old  lady  and  promised  to  come  and  see  us.  The  old 
governor  came  with  us  from  Frankfort.  He  was  very  polite 
and  friendly  when  I  was  introduced  to  him  and  inquired 
very  much  about  father. 

“There  was  a  Mr.  Baker  came  down  the  river  as  far  as 
Warsaw,  a  brother  of  Louisiana's  [Symmes]  husband. 
Warsaw  is  a  poor,  mean  looking  little  place.  I  know  from 
the  looks  of  it  that  Louisiana  will  never  live  there.  Maria 
Lockwood  [half  sister  of  Louisiana]  called  to  see  us  and 
insists  very  much  on  our  going  over  there  to  pay  a  visit. 
We  started  [from  Frankfort]  in  the  cars  about  three  and 
got  here  at  five,  so  we  finished  our  journey  without  any  ac¬ 
cident  whatever.  I  have  enjoyed  it  all  very  much.  Aunt 
Sarah  and  the  children  are  well.  Mother  Davis  is  about  as 
well  as  usual.  Mr.  Payne's  family  are  well.  We  found  some 
visitors  here,  some  of  the  Taylors  from  the  country,  spend¬ 
ing  a  few  days  with  Aunt.  They  are  relatives  of  Martha 
Taylor  of  Frankfort.  They  went  down  there  to  see  her  this 
morning,  expecting  to  return  this  evening  in  the  cars.  Mr. 
Clay  arrived  the  evening  we  did.  They  have  been  looking 
for  him  for  some  time.  All  the  bells  in  town  were  rung  and 
there  seemed  to  be  great  rejoicing.  He  came  in  about  nine 
o’clock  in  the  evening.  There  was  a  great  torchlight  pro¬ 
cession  escorted  him  out  to  his  house  and  afterwards  came 
speaking  by  Gov.  Metcalfe  and  others.  I  hear  not  a  word 
on  politics — they  all  seem  to  be  on  the  right  side. 
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“Yesterday  morning  we  went  to  the  Methodist  Church 
and  heard  the  stationed  preacher,  a  very  talented  man. 
He  gave  us  a  splendid  sermon  and  in  the  afternoon  we 
walked  out  to  the  lunatic  asylum,  just  outside  of  town,  to 
hear  the  same  man  preach  to  the  insane.  It  was  very  in¬ 
teresting  to  see  them.  Henry  Clay's  son  was  among  the 
number.  They  all  behaved  very  quietly. 

“This  is  wash  day.  Aunt  is  engaged  this  morning  and 
grandma  and  I  sit  upstairs  in  our  own  room.  Uncle  Thomas 
says  she  set  up  the  meal  business  as  soon  as  she  got  here 
and  put  up  the  sign.  She  has  been  very  well  ever  since  she 
left  home. 

“Tell  the  girls  that  Amanda  [Thomas’  child  |  is  quite 
pleased  with  her  doll.  She  has  dressed  and  undressed  it  a 
good  many  times.  How  does  Johnny  do?  I  hope  he  will 
take  care  of  himself  and  not  get  sick.  I  was  sorry  for  him 
when  I  came  away.  He  was  so  disappointed  at  not  going  up 
to  the  boat  with  us. 

“We  are  very  pleasantly  situated  here  and  I  think  I  shall 
like  to  stay  here  when  I  get  acquainted.  The  house  is  on 
Broadway  not  very  far  from  Main  which  is  a  beautiful 
street  and  very  lively.  I  want  to  tell  how  much  it  cost  to 
bring  us  here.  It  was  $8  for  each  of  us.  That  is  $16  for  both. 
Tell  Mary  I  will  write  to  her  soon.  I  want  to  hear  from  you 
very  often.  Your  affectionate  daughter,  Martha  Woods.” 

Main  Street  was  eighty  feet  wide  with  a  twelve  foot 
“footway”  on  each  side,  and  Martha  was  properly  im¬ 
pressed.  Two  months  later  Charity  wrote.  “Dear  Daugh¬ 
ter:  I  received  thy  letter  a  few  days  since.  Martha  wrote  to 
Mary  informing  her  of  Sarah’s  illness.  This  is  the  twelfth 
day  she  has  been  confined  to  her  bed  and  the  last  four  days 
we  considered  very  dangerous.  Today  she  is  in  a  more 
favorable  condition.  Her  mouth  is  sore  from  calomel.  Her 
case  is  very  serious.  The  fever  still  continues.  She  herself 
thinks  she  is  no  better.  She  is  much  discouraged.  She  is 
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very  feeble.  I  wanted  to  see  a  change  before  I  would  write 
and  now  I  hardly  know  whether  she  is  better  or  not.  I  shall 
say  but  little  now  and  write  more  fully  in  a  day  or  so.  She 
must  change  soon,  either  get  better  or  she  cannot  stand  it 
long.  The  rest  are  all  well.  I  have  recovered  and  it  seems 
that  Providence  has  ordered  it  in  wisdom  that  I  might  be 
useful  in  my  day  and  time.  Martha  is  very  well.  It  seems 
we  could  not  do  without  her.  She  helps  to  take  care  of  her 
Aunt.  She  has  done  nobly.  It  has  been  a  school  of  much 
value.  She  has  been  usef  ully  engaged.  She  loves  her  Aunt 
and  is  very  kind  to  her.  Do  not  be  uneasy  about  her.  We 
will  do  the  very  best  we  can.  She  or  I  will  write  very  soon. 
Thomas  was  very  unwell — had  fever  several  days  but  he 
is  now  well.  I  was  glad  to  hear  from  Rebecca.  Poor  dear 
child.  I  am  glad  Mary’s  health  is  better  and  sorry  to  hear  of 
Mrs.  Falconer’s  marriage;  but  it  may  be  the  best.  Give  my 
love  to  Mary,  the  doctor,  and  also  to  Rebecca  [' Wilkins  1 
and  to  all  the  dear  children.  Remember  me  to  all  my 
friends.  Tell  them  my  heart’s  desire  is  their  prosperity  in 
Divine  things.  I  often  remember  them  with  fervent  desire 
that  they  may  yet  prosper  and  do  much  good.  If  I  am  ab¬ 
sent  in  body  I  am  often  present  in  spirit.  Every - ” 

A  couple  of  days  later  Martha  wrote  on  the  same  sheet. 
There  was  not  space  to  say  all  she  wished  to,  so  she  turned 
the  paper  and  wrote  crosswise  over  what  she  had  already 
written.  “My  dear  Mother:  You  see  from  the  state  of  this 
letter  that  grandma  did  not  get  to  finish  her  sentence.  As 
uncle  stays  home  from  college  today  I  have  a  few  minutes 
leisure  to  add  a  line.  Aunt  Sarah  is  much  worse  this  morn¬ 
ing.  She  had  a  bad  night  last  night.  The  doctor  considers 
her  in  a  critical  situation.  She  herself  thinks  that  she  will 
not  get  well.  She  is  very  much  discouraged.  She  has  a  com¬ 
plication  of  diseases.  Her  liver  is  disordered  and  her  old 
complaint  troubles  her  and  the  fever  hangs  on  in  spite  of 
everything.  Her  mouth  is  salivated.  In  deed,  mother,  we 
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have  had  a  house  of  distress  here  for  two  weeks.  You  must 
not  wonder  at  my  not  writing.  My  hand  shakes  so  that  I 
can  hardly  hold  my  pen.  I  have  sat  up  for  five  nights,  the 
greater  part  of  every  night  and  for  three  nights  I  have  not 
had  off  my  clothes  and  sat  up  altogether.  The  neighbors 
were  very  kind  and  we  have  had  assistance  for  a  week  but 
still  Aunt  insists  that  I  must  give  her  her  medicine  and 
wait  on  her  which  I  will  not  refuse  to  do  as  long  as  I  can 
sit  up.  Poor  old  mother  Davis  frets  very  much  at  not  be¬ 
ing  able  to  see  her.  Her  room  is  down  stairs  and  she  never 
goes  out  of  it.  Sarah  Payne  has  returned  but  she  might  as 
well  be  away  for  all  the  good  she  does.  She  and  Margaret 
make  a  formal  call  occasionally  and  never  pretend  to  sit 
up  at  night  or  do  anything  for  Aunt.  You  must  not  think 
hard  of  our  not  writing  sooner.  Grandma  thought  that 
surely  Sunday  would  be  a  day  of  leisure  but  it  was  not  so 
for  us.  She  tried  to  write  but  could  not  sit  long  enough. 

‘‘Tell  father  I  am  much  obliged  for  the  money  he  sent 
me.  It  is  only  about  four  weeks  till  commencement  when  I 
expect  to  see  him.  I  want  to  see  you  all  very  much  and  still 
I  am  here  to  do  some  good.  Aunt  tells  me  often  that  she 
does  not  know  how  she  would  have  got  along  had  I  not 
been  here  but  I  suppose  there  would  have  been  some  one 
provided.  I  have  learned  something  about  nursing  that  will 
be  of  use  to  me  when  I  go  home.  One  thing  I  think  will 
be  an  advantage  to  John  in  his  spells  of  fever.  Take  a 
sponge  and  wring  it  out  of  hot  whiskey  and  rub  the  whole 
surface  of  the  body  about  every  twenty  minutes.  It  has 
been  a  great  advantage  to  Aunt  in  keeping  down  the  fever. 
I  have  used  it  all  the  time  with  her.  It  is  a  right  hard  part 
of  nursing  this  warm  weather.  Uncle  says  I  can  set  up  the 
sponging  business  when  I  get  home.  He  thinks  I  am  a  fam¬ 
ous  nurse. 

“Our  letter  has  been  laying  so  long  that  Amanda  has 
scribbled  over  it.  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  read  it.  We  will 
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write  again  as  soon  as  there  is  some  change  in  Aunt.  There 
must  be  a  change  soon  either  for  the  better  or  the  worse. 
She  cannot  stand  it  long  this  way.  Yours  affectionately, 
Martha/5 

On  August  3, 1844,  Charity  wrote  to  express  better  news. 
“Dear  Sarah:  I  have  waited  to  see  a  permanent  change  in 
Sarah  [Ann] .  She  is  now  decidedly  better.  It  is  four  weeks 
next  Wednesday  since  she  sat  up.  For  three  weeks  there 
appeared  no  change  but  a  kind  Providence  has  been 
pleased  to  rebuke  the  disease  and  I  trust  restore  her  again 
to  her  family.  She  took  a  change  for  the  better  on  Tuesday 
last  and  since  has  mended  quite  fast.  She  sat  up  in  bed 
several  times  and  can  turn  herself  over.  She  has  been  very 
low.  I  think,  she  will  soon  be  up  again.  Martha  and  I  keep 
well  and  act  a  faithful  part.  I  ever  will  love  Martha.  She 
is  a  fine  girl  and  has  endeared  herself  to  her  friends.  Thom¬ 
as  will  never  forget  her. 

“Our  cares  have  been  great  as  well  as  our  anxiety  yet 
we  have  got  along  remarkably  well.  Last  night  was  the 
first  for  two  weeks  that  we  have  not  sat  up.  We  are  all  in 
fine  spirits  today.  It  will  not  be  quite  three  weeks  till  vaca¬ 
tion  and  then  we  will  look  homeward.  Ellen  Reily  and  her 
mother  have  been  here  two  times  and  have  sent  two  pitch¬ 
ers  of  delightful  sage  tea  to  Sarah.  The  people  have  paid 
great  attention  and  been  very  kind  indeed.  Ellen  asked 
after  thee,  Mary,  the  doctor,  and  John. 

“Lexington  is  in  constant  commotion.  Whig  meetings  or 
Democrat  almost  every  day  or  night.  The  great  mass  meet¬ 
ing  was  very  large.  This  evening  they  all  meet  again  with 
a  torch-light  procession.  They  were  very  still  for  a  while 
but  now  they  go  far  ahead  of  Ohio.  They  have  raised  a 
liberty  pole  that  exceeds  anything  I  ever  saw — more  than 
twice  as  high  as  any  I  ever  saw.  I  can  tell  thee  more  when 
I  see  thee.  Thy  Affectionate  Mother,  Charity  Lynch.” 

There  were  many  things  to  be  decided  before  Charity 
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and  Martha  returned  to  Hamilton.  Thomas  must  attend 
conference  in  September,  and  could  not  decide  whether 
or  not  he  should  take  a  charge.  He  did  not  wish  to  resign 
from  the  college  until  he  was  sure  he  wanted  an  appoint¬ 
ment,  but  he  wished  to  be  free  to  take  one  if  conditions 
seemed  favorable.  He  conferred  with  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  of  Transylvania,  and,  on  August  21,  1844,  was  granted 
a  year’s  leave  of  absence.  It  was  recorded  in  the  minutes 
that  the  board  considered  Professor  Lynch’s  work  of  great 
importance,  and  would  hold  his  place  by  a  division  of  labor 
among  the  faculty. 

Sarah  Ann’s  strength  returned  slowly.  Friends  in  the 
Ebenezer  Church  asked  her  to  stay  with  them  while  Thom¬ 
as  attended  conference.  Black  Polly  went  to  take  care  of 
Mrs.  Davis,  Sarah  Ann’s  mother,  when  they  moved  her 
to  a  home  where  it  was  thought  she  might  stay  perma¬ 
nently.  A  place  was  found  for  black  Lucinda  in  the  home 
of  one  of  the  professors,  and  the  other  servants  looked  after 
the  house. 

Thomas  was  admitted  into  full  connection  with  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  Conference  and  ordained  that  fall,  but  for  the  next 
year  he  remained  as  one  of  the  six  members  of  the  faculty 
at  Transylvania.  The  folks  in  Hamilton  anxiously  awaited 
word  from  Lexington.  Sarah  Ann  wrote  as  follows:  “Dear 
Mother:  According  to  promise  I  write  soon  after  returning 
home.  We  got  home  on  Tuesday  last.  Found  things  about 
as  we  left  them.  As  far  as  we  know  Aunt  Kitty  did  no  mis¬ 
chief  from  taking  her  dram.  Lucinda  stayed  at  Mrs.  Al¬ 
len’s.  She  did  not  like  her  one  bit.  She  was  glad  to  get 
home.  Bill  stayed  at  home  and  mused.  He  has  forget  al¬ 
most  all  he  knew.  Mother  has  not  got  over  yet,  consequent¬ 
ly  we  have  no  ‘old  Miss.’  I  expect  her  over  today.  Then 
we  shall  have  Old  Miss  and  Polly  too.  Mother  is  glad 
enough  to  get  back.  It  would  never  do  for  her  to  live  there. 

“I  stayed  in  the  country  three  weeks.  I  got  tired  of  being 
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from  home,  but  not  tired  of  the  country.  I  do  like  the  quiet 
retirement.  It  is  much  more  congenial  to  my  feelings  to  be 
out  of  the  noise  and  confusion  of  the  city  but  I  shall  have 
to  stand  if  for  another  year.  Mr.  Lynch  says  he  will  go 
next  year.  I  do  regret  that  he  did  not  take  an  appointment 
for  the  reason  he  seems  determined  to  do  so  and  I  am 
anxious  to  know  what  I  have  to  expect.  I  believe  I  would 
prefer  remaining  in  Lexington  if  Mr.  Lynch  would  settle 
here  permanently.  We  have  no  boarders  yet  and  we  think 
of  not  taking  any.  My  health  is  not  entire  restored.  We 
have  Mr.  Henkle  for  our  preacher  and  Mr.  Poage  preaches 
to  the  blacks.  They  were  warm  against  Charles  Elliott  in 
the  country.  You  will  see  the  proceedings  of  the  Kentucky 
Conference  published. 

“My  feelings  are  as  yet  with  the  North.  Thomas  preaches 
for  the  Ebenezer  people  again  this  year.  They  were  very 
kind  to  me  but  I  did  not  get  to  make  pickles  or  preserves.  If 
I  do  not  take  boarders  I  will  have  enough.  I  wish  you  were 
here  this  winter  but  I  know  you  will  be  more  pleasantly 
situated  in  Ohio.  We  expect  to  remain  in  this  house  till 
Christmas — perhaps  longer.  I  will  write  to  Martha  in  a 
week  or  two.  By  that  time  we  will  know  better  what  we 
will  do  for  the  winter.  I  can't  write,  the  children  disturb 
me  so  much.  I  will  leave  room  for  Mr,  Lynch  to  add  a  line. 
This  is  a  poor  letter  but  I  know  you  are  anxious  to  hear 
from  us.  Write  soon.  Remember  me,  Mother.  Your  affec¬ 
tionate  daughter,  Sarah  [Lynch].” 

“Dear  Mother,”  wrote  Thomas  a  little  later,  “I  have  re¬ 
turned  from  Conference.  I  got  my  little  family  all  home 
Tuesday.  We  had  a  very  harmonious  time  at  Conference. 
Some  important  business  was  transacted  which  will  have 
an  important  bearing  on  the  interest  of  the  church  and  per¬ 
haps  on  our  country  when  all  of  us  shall  sleep  in  the  dust. 
There  was  manifested  no  disposition  to  extend  or  strength¬ 
en  the  hand  of  slavery.  At  the  same  time  the  Conference 
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disapproved  of  the  doings  of  the  General  Conference  at 
New  York.  A  division  of  the  church  is  looked  for. 

“ "We  had  a  most  delightful  missionary  meeting.  $375 
was  collected  among  the  preachers  for  that  object.  One 
young  man  arose  and  said  he  had  no  money  to  throw  in 
but  that  he  would  throw  himself  in  as  a  missionary  to 
Texas,  to  fill  the  place  of  some  who  have  fallen  by  death. 
Immediately  $100  was  made  up  to  take  him  there  and  to 
aid  in  his  support.  The  effect  upon  the  assembly  was  thrill¬ 
ing.  We  had  gratifying  Intelligence  of  the  success  of  our 
missions  among  the  slaves  of  the  South.  In  many  places, 
masters  and  slaves  were  converted  to  God  and  embraced 
one  another  in  the  arms  of  love.  Christianity  will  finally 
break  every  yoke  and  the  oppressed  shall  go  free  and  my 
prayer  is  that  God  may  speed  the  work.  In  this  work  we 
must  follow  the  openings  of  Providence.  I  will  write  more 
in  a  few  days.  My  love  to  all.  Farewell,  Your  son  Thomas/’ 

Yes,  there  was  to  be  a  change  in  the  Methodist  Church. 
There  was  to  be  a  Church  South  and  a  Church  North,  just 
as  there  were  slave  states  and  free  states.  In  Lexington 
feeling  was  about  evenly  divided. 

Transylvania  University  was  an  old  and  honored  in¬ 
stitution,  one  that  was  justly  proud  of  the  teachers,  law¬ 
yers,  soldiers,  and  statesmen  who  had  been  graduated 
there.  Jefferson  Davis,  Sarah  Ann  Lynch’s  relative,  had 
studied  at  Transylvania  before  receiving  his  appointment 
to  West  Point. 

Lexington,  the  very  center  of  the  Blue-grass  region,  was 
surrounded  by  the  extensive  estates  of  blue-blooded  aris¬ 
tocrats,  who  were  slave  owners.  The  magnificent  homes, 
elaborately  furnished,  the  libraries,  and,  above  all,  the 
beautiful  women,  were  among  Lexington’s  best  traditions. 

The  Transylvania  University  buildings  stood  among  the 
homes  of  the  best  citizens.  Hopemont,  the  magnificent 
home  of  the  Morgans,  was  less  than  a  block  away,  and 
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across  the  street  from  the  Morgan  home  was  the  house 
where  Henry  Clay  married  Lucretia  Hart.  The  young  men 
from  these  homes  all  spent  some  time  at  the  university. 
John  Hunt  Morgan,  the  raider  of  later  years,  was  a  student 
there,  and  it  is  said  that  Tommy  Morgan  while  attending 
Transylvania  upset  his  candle,  starting  the  fire  which  con¬ 
sumed  one  of  the  buildings. 

Sarah  Ann  and  Thomas  Lynch  were  far  from  being  the 
only  ones  disturbed  by  the  slave  question.  The  three  lead¬ 
ing  Kentucky  families,  Breckenridge,  Clay,  and  Critten¬ 
den,  were  divided  on  the  subject. 

John.  Woods  went  on  an  extended  tour  of  “stump  speak¬ 
ing"  that  fall.  His  last  stop  was  at  Sidney,  and  Elijah's 
oldest  child,  Rebecca,  accompanied  her  Uncle  John  back  to 
Hamilton.  Elijah  was  determined  to  look  around  for  a  bet¬ 
ter  position.  On  the  18th  of  October,  1844,  he  wrote  to 
Sarah  Woods:  “Dear  Sister:  I  expect  to  leave  home  two 
weeks  from  next  Wednesday  which  will  be  the  4th  of  No¬ 
vember  and  I  hardly  know  what  to  say  about  Rebecca.  If 
she  comes  home  soon  I  expect  I  had  better  get  her  home 
before  I  go  away.  Mary  and  I  have  been  talking  about  it 
but  we  are  not  particular  about  it  either  way.  We  are  not 
uneasy  about  her  and  Mary  says  she  can  do  without  her  a 
while.  But  perhaps  she  will  get  her  visit  out  and  want  to 
come  home  after  I  am  gone  or,  as  she  is  a  little  wild,  she 
may  be  in  the  way — otherwise  I  have  no  objections  to  her 
staying  longer.  I  do  not  know  how  long  I  will  be  gone.  .All 
will  depend  on  circumstances. 

“The  weather  is  dull  and  dreary  and  I  feel  blue  in  pros¬ 
pect  of  leaving  home  but  I  must  go  for  I  must  make  more 
money  than  I  can  make  here.  A  scarcity  of  means  makes 
things  look  a  little  dark  at  present  but  I  hope  for  better 
times. 

“Isaac  is  some  better  than  he  was.  I  have  not  seen  any  of 
them  for  two  or  three  days.  I  may  go  and  see  him  this 
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evening,  poor  fellow,  he  seems  to  meet  with  a  good  many 
obstacles  in  his  way  through  life.  Our  Thomas  is  at  Isaac’s 
and  I  expect  will  stay  there  and  go  to  school.  I  am  like 
mother — my  children  are  getting  scattered.  Rebecca  is 
away  at  Hamilton!  and  Thomas  away  at  Isaac’s!  and  I  have 
only  three  left!  The  last  important  act  I  expect  to  perform 
before  I  leave  home  is  to  vote  for  Henry  Clay — I  feel  in 
strong  hopes  of  his  election! 

“I  expect  I  will  see  you  in  about  three  weeks  or  less  as 
1  will  go  by  water  and  may  stop  one  day  in  Hamilton.  Let 
me  hear  from  you  soon,  if  I  shall  get  Rebecca  home  now. 
I  have  wanted  Mary  to  go  down  and  see  her  friends  but 
she  thinks  she  will  not  go  now  unless  she  goes  so  as  to 
have  Rebecca  come  home  with  her. 

aOct.  21st.  The  foregoing  was  written  last  week.  You 
may  tell  Mother  that  Isaac  is  much  better  and  is  still  im¬ 
proving.  Mary  and  I  were  out  there  yesterday.  We  are  will¬ 
ing  for  Rebecca  to  stay  a  while  if  she  is  contented  and  not 
too  much  trouble.  If  I  do  not  stay  very  long  away  I  can 
return  by  Hamilton  and  bring  her  home  with  me. 

“John  acquitted  himself  well  the  last  time  he  was  up 
here. — Tell  Rebecca  I  will  write  to  her  and  gran’ma  in  a 
day  or  two  as  they  seem  to  be  in  partnership  both  “in  bed 
and  board”  as  well  as  in  communications.  Your  affection¬ 
ate  brother  E.  Lynch.” 

Elijah  found  nothing  to  make  a  move  seem  advisable. 
Nor  were  the  dark  days  over  for  Sarah  and  John  Woods. 
Charity  always  seemed  to  be  found  where  she  was  most 
needed  and  she  was  needed  at  home  now  for,  in  November, 
little  Cyrus  Woods  died.  There  were  now  six  small  mounds 
in  the  old  graveyard  out  beyond  the  Methodist  Church  in 
Hamilton,  Ohio.  No  markers  had  been  placed  at  the  four 
very  small  graves  but  now  a  good  sized  stone  was  erected 
to  the  second  Sarah  and  little  Cyrus.  Something  more  than 
these  tiny  bits  of  mortality  was  gone  from  Sarah — some- 
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thing  for  which  there  was  no  marker  other  than  that  im¬ 
pressed  on  her  features  and  whole  bearing.  Part  of  her 
heart  seemed  to  be  buried  alongside  those  tiny  mounds. 

It  was  about  a  month  before  Isaac  could  bring  himself 
to  write  to  his  sister  Sarah.  In  poor  health  and  still  grieving 
for  their  lost  baby,  he  found  it  hard  to  try  to  comfort  an¬ 
other.  “It  is  Saturday  evening/5  he  began  his  letter,  “’and 
the  labors  of  the  week  are  terminated.  As  twilight  gives 
place  to  the  deepening  shades  of  night,  all  things  seem  to 
seek  that  calm  repose  which  is  so  peculiar  to  the  eve  of 
each  returning  Sabbath.  The  poor  laboring  man  looks  for¬ 
ward  to  and  hails  with  gladness  this  returning  period  of 
cessation  from  toil  and  if  he  is  a  pious  Christian  it  is  ren¬ 
dered  to  him  more  than  doubly  dear  for  it  is  the  precurser 
of  the  Holy  Sabbath — a  day  preeminently  blest  with  the 
most  pleasing  associations  and  with  all  that  can  exalt  and 
ennoble  the  mind.  Then  the  petty  cares  and  concerns  of 
the  world  should  be  dismissed  from  the  mind  and  holy  and 
heavenly  contemplations  engage  the  humble  and  devout 
Christian.  The  letter  of  my  stricken  and  bereaved  sister 
lies  before  me.  In  it  I  see  traced  the  language  of  a  sorrow¬ 
ing  heart  and  deeply  do  I  sympathize  in  your  affliction  but 
the  Lord  gave  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away — but  not  for¬ 
ever — a  reunion  with  the  loved  and  mourned  awaits  the 
faithful  and  constant  followers  of  our  Lord  and  Master.  To 
the  distressed  heart  there  is  comfort.  God's  Holy  Book 
abounds  with  consoling  words  and  encouraging  promises.” 

Isaac  wrote  at  some  length,  perhaps  trying  to  find  solace 
for  himself  as  well  as  for  his  sister.  Margaret  also  wrote. 
“Dear  Sarah,  Mr.  Lynch  has  left  space  for  me  to  add  a  few 
lines.  We  were  indeed  very  sorry  to  hear  of  the  death  of 
your  little  Cyrus.  I  join  with  your  friends  in  sympathizing 
with  you  in  your  bereavement.  I  remember  the  sweetness 
of  his  temper  and  his  interesting  turn.  He  had  just  arrived 
at  that  age  when  a  child  is  most  endearing  if  such  a  period 
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exists.  There  are  so  many  things  for  a  mother  to  think  of 
when  they  are  stilled  in  death — then  all  their  little  words 
and  ways  are  brought  back  to  a  mother.  O  Sarah  I  wish 
you  could  come  and  spend  some  of  the  long  winter  even¬ 
ings  with  us.  We  are  very  pleasantly  situated  here  in  the 
country — we  have  one  large  neat  room  but  being  upstairs 
it  is  rather  inconvenient  to  do  the  work.  Aty  [Rachel]  does 
not  go  to  school  but  I  instruct  her  at  home  and  she  spells 
any  kind  of  word  with  one  syllable.  She  is  a  very  great 
talker  and  says  a  great  deal  about  grandma.  She  says  if 
grandma  could  hear  her  spell  it  would  make  her  ‘laugh 
right  out/  She  has  grown  so  much  you  would  hardly  know 
her.  Give  my  love  to  mother  and  also  Rebecca.  When  we 
get  moved  to  Springborough  I  shall  expect  a  visit  from  all 
of  you.  Mr.  Lynch  says  he  expects  to  have  all  the  surviving 
members  of  the  family  to  meet  together  once  more  at  the 
old  home.  Your  affectionate  sister,  Margaret  Lynch/’ 

Little  Rachel,  or  “Aty”  as  she  called  herself,  was  a  little 
over  three  years  of  age  when  she  learned  to  spell  one  sylla¬ 
ble  words — this  should  have  made  grandma  laugh! 

When  Sarah  Ann  Lynch  wrote  her  letter  of  sympathy 
she  added  quite  a  bit  of  Lexington  news.  They  had  moved 
that  fall  and  Sarah  Ann  said:  “We  are  more  pleasantly 
situated  as  respects  house  room  but  Kentucky  is  Kentucky 
yet.  I  still  sigh  for  liberty.  There  has  been  quite  an  excite¬ 
ment  about  Miss  Webster’s  case — she  received  her  sen¬ 
tence  for  two  years  in  penitentiary  with  undaunted  cour¬ 
age.  She  did  wrong  no  doubt.  It  speaks  well  for  Lexington 
that  there  has  not  been  more  excitement  than  has  been  in 
her  case.  She  is  considered  here  a  base  woman.  Abolition¬ 
ists  are  here  held  in  desperate  light  and  Ohio  is  pointed  at 
on  all  occasions.  I  get  very  warm  sometimes. 

“Elijah  was  here.  My  heart  aches  for  him.  I  did  wish  it 
had  been  in  our  power  to  have  aided  him.  He  has  a  good 
heart  and  I  do  hope  he  will  do  well.  ” 
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Sarah  Ann  continued  her  letter  by  addressing  Martha. 
“While  Uncle  is  upstairs  taking  a  door  off  the  hinges  and 
fixing  it  himself  I  am  sitting  below  stairs  in  a  large  dining 
room  with  a  very  bad  headache  and  trying  to  write  to  my 
niece  Martha.  Well  I  hope  you  have  not  forgotten  Lexing¬ 
ton.  Your  acquaintances  have  not  forgotten  you.  Well,  Mat, 
we  are  living  where  Mrs.  Babbitt  did.  It  is  a  pleasant  place. 
The  rooms  are  large  and  the  only  objection  I  have  to  them 
is  that  when  you  get  in  the  room  you  can  scarcely  find  the 
furniture.  I  fixed  the  carpets  I  had  and  made  them  answer 
right  well  by  putting  base  here  and  there.  Only  Mr.  Mer¬ 
rick  boards  with  us.  I  wish  you  were  here.  James  Taylor 
is  still  here.  Mr.  Kemp  was  married  this  day  week  to  Miss 
Van  Antwerp,  started  on  the  car  for  Cincinnati  before  day. 
The  Miss  Moffets  are  still  on  hand.  Miss  Corwin  and  Miss 
Hamilton  are  still  flourishing.  I  can't  say  that  Lexington 
is  very  gay.  There  seem  to  be  some  parties  and  a  good 
many  dining  parties.  I  ventured  to  give  a  faculty  dinner 
a  short  time  since.  Miss  C.  Bond  is  boarding  at  Prof.  Al¬ 
len's.  Mrs.  Bond  took  the  boarding  house  and  the  girls 
would  not  stay  with  her.  Tell  grandma  that  I  do  not  think 
Mrs.  Higby’s  reaching  up  for  peaches  hurt  her.  I  have  got 
Aunt  Kitty,  Lucinda,  Bill,  and  Polly  for  the  next  year.  I 
am  sick  of  slavery.  I  trust  and  live  in  hopes  that  it  will  not 
always  be  as  it  is  now.  Have  you  had  any  occasion  for 
sponging?  O  Mat,  I  never  will  think  of  that  sickness  with¬ 
out  thinking  of  you  and  feeling  grateful  to  you  and  mother. 
What  do  you  think?  Yesterday  I  was  at  Mr.  Payne’s,  it  be¬ 
ing  Christmas,  and  I  received  the  astonishing  intelligence 
that  Betsy  Bascom  was  at  my  house  with  bonnet  and  shawl 
taken  off.  Our  boarders  and  servants  were  all  gone  and  I 
knew  what  was  to  pay — dinner  was  to  get.  You  may  be 
certain  I  waited  as  long  as  I  could  to  see  if  Aunt  Kitty 
would  not  come  but  no  aunt  came  so  I  had  to  lay  aside  my 
lady  ways  and  get  dinner  and  I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  can 
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get  a  dinner  as  well  as  ever.  The  children  send  their  love 
to  you.  Aunt  Sarah.  P.S.  Shall  I  speak  a  good  word  for  you 
to  Mr.  Merrick  ?” 

Looking  for  the  bright  spots  as  they  bravely  trudged 
along  helped  all  of  Charity’s  people  through  these  dark 
days.  The  financial  crisis  was  by  no  means  local.  There  was 
a  nation-wide  condition  and  state  affairs  in  Ohio  seemed 
in  a  hopeless  tangle.  The  state  itself  was  on  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy,  and  it  would  take  strong  men  to  save  it.  Now 
were  John  Woods’  honest  dealings,  uprightness  of  charac¬ 
ter,  and  determination  to  be  no  mediocre  lawyer  to  meet 
their  reward.  Some  capable  person  was  needed  to  audit 
the  state  books,  and  try  to  find  a  solution  for  the  trouble 
there.  John  Woods  seemed  to  stand  out  as  the  man.  Never 
afraid  of  work,  even  though  it  meant  a  separation  from  his 
family,  he  gladly  agreed  to  the  candidacy,  hoping  almost 
against  hope  that  the  people  would  think  him  equal  to  the 
job.  They  did.  On  March  15,  1845,  he  received  his  commis¬ 
sion  as  Auditor  of  the  State  of  Ohio  from  Governor  Mor¬ 
el ecai  Bartley. 


CHAPTER  X 


JUST  VISITING 

Mothers  never  forget  their  children's  baby  days,  nor  is 
the  ache  caused  by  the  loss  of  one  of  these  babies  ever  en¬ 
tirely  eased.  It  has  been  said  that  a  mother's  happiest  days 
are  those  when  she  has  her  little  ones  about  her,  and  knows 
where  they  are,  protected  from  trouble  and  temptation. 
This  is  a  happy  time  when  the  mothering  instinct  may  be 
gratified  to  the  limit;  yet,  surely,  there  come  happier  days. 

When  a  mother  has  done  her  best  to  make  her  life  a  liv¬ 
ing  example  to  her  children,  giving  them  a  subconscious 
self-respect  and  thoughtfulness  of  others,  then  she  will 
trust  them  to  meet  temptation  with  an  armor  which  may 
not  be  pierced,  and  will  stand  by  ready  to  give  the  healing 
touch  if  trouble  threatens.  A  child  never  attains  such  an 
eminence  that  the  mother  loses  her  wish  to  comfort  and 
encourage.  Nor  does  she  forget  the  cuddling  days,  and 
her  arms  often  ache  to  hold  her  babies.  That  is  why  the 
grandchildren  are  so  dear. 

Charity  was  entering  life’s  twilight,  and  she  felt  the  calm 
that  comes  in  the  hours  of  rest  after  a  day  well  spent.  Her 
yearning  for  the  little  boy  who  lay  by  the  side  of  his  father 
in  the  shade  of  the  old  trees  in  the  Waynesville  burying- 
ground,  and  for  the  little  girl  in  that  unknown  spot,  was 
not  far  different  from  her  yearning  for  the  other  children, 
who  had  grown  to  manhood  and  womanhood.  Her  thoughts 
of  the  lost  babies  were  not  thoughts  of  consolation  that  they 
had  escaped  “the  toils  and  turmoils  of  a  world  of  bitterness 
and  woe” — why,  then,  had  she  given  them  birth?  Rather 
she  thought  of  them  with  regret  that  they  had  been  denied 
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the  exaltation  of  living,  of  gathering  for  themselves  the 
fruits  of  upright  living. 

Charity's  deepest  yearning  was  for  her  daughter  Rachel, 
and  the  three  grandchildren  left  motherless  by  Rachel’s 
death.  Elisha  Simmons  was  married  again,  to  a  good  wo¬ 
man  who  seemed  fond  of  the  children  and  tried  to  mother 
them;  but  Charity  knew  that  this  was  not  like  having  their 
own  mother.  She  wrote  often,  and  Elisha  answered  like  a 
dutiful  son. 

Not  one  of  Charity’s  boys  ever  tried  his  hand  at  farming. 
They  never  had  lived  on  a  farm — except  Isaac,  when  a 
small  boy — there  was  no  farm  to  inherit,  and  it  was  natural 
that  they  should  turn  to  the  professions.  All  three  wrote 
fine  hands.  Thomas  first  became  a  lawyer,  and  later  studied 
for  the  ministry,  which  also  enabled  him  to  teach,  as  did 
most  of  the  preachers  of  that  day.  Isaac  had  prepared  him¬ 
self  for  teaching  without  the  higher  calling,  although  his 
kind  and  sympathetic  disposition  together  with  a  keen 
sensitiveness  to  Nature’s  varied  moods  would  have  pre¬ 
eminently  fitted  him  to  help  his  fellows  with  their  moral 
problems.  Elijah  had  a  finely  trained  mind,  but  had  studied 
for  none  of  the  professions.  After  his  trip  to  Lexington  and 
other  new  fields  brought  no  results  in  showing  him  where 
he  might  find  a  better  position  than  that  of  postmaster  at 
Sidney,  he  decided  to  study  medicine. 

He  found  a  promising  place  in  Darke  County,  Ohio, 
where  he  would  have  the  range  of  at  least  one  township  in 
which  to  practice.  Fired  with  hope  and  renewed  ambition, 
he  applied  himself  to  careful  study,  as  he  declared  he  would 
quit  the  profession  rather  than  be  at  the  tail  end  of  it.  Eli¬ 
jah  regretted  leaving  Sidney,  but  he  had  had  many  trials 
and  disappointments  there,  and  the  beacon  of  hope  now 
lighted  his  way  to  new  fields. 

One  lure  offered  by  the  place  in  Darke  County  was  its 
nearness  to  Richmond,  Indiana.  Richmond  was  a  great 
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Quaker  center,  where,  in  1821,  had  been  established  the 
first  Yearly  Meeting  in  the  Northwest  Territory.  The  fame 
of  these  annual  gatherings  was  widespread,  and  the  few 
times  Charity  had  been  able  to  attend  were  memorable 
occasions.  Elijah  never  had  attended  Yearly  Meeting,  and 
with  almost  boyish  delight  he  anticipated  taking  his  moth¬ 
er,  when  she  should  visit  him  at  the  new  home.  He  told 
Charity  that  when  he  was  in  Richmond,  he  rode  up  in  front 
of  the  large  meeting-house  and  thought:  “Mother  has  been 
here.  Perhaps  she  went  in  at  that  door.” 

In  the  one  large  upstairs  room  which  was  their  home, 
another  baby  girl  came  to  Isaac  and  Margaret,  early  in 
1845.  At  that  time,  Ohio  schoolteachers  did  not  receive 
salaries  sufficiently  ample  to  insure  a  comfortable  living, 
and  now,  more  than  ever,  Isaac  longed  for  a  better  home 
for  his  family.  His  thoughts  turned  to  the  two  short  years 
of  his  childhood  when  he  lived  with  his  mother  in  the  lit¬ 
tle  brick  house  at  Springborough,  Ohio.  He  wished  to  take 
Margaret  there,  and  had  visions  of  little  Aty  and  Hatty 
playing  in  the  meadow  and  along  the  banks  of  Little  Creek. 
Always  of  a  romantic  turn  of  mind,  Isaac  thought  that  with 
his  family  happily  settled  in  his  mother’s  house,  he  could 
find  some  way  to  earn  the  necessary  living  expenses.  Ar¬ 
rangements  were  made  to  move  to  Springborough  as  soon 
as  school  was  out. 

This  was  the  way  things  stood  when  John  Woods  became 
Auditor  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  Such  a  position  might  last 
only  for  the  three-year  term  of  office,  and  John  did  not 
think  it  advisable  to  give  up  his  law  practice  in  Hamilton, 
nor  to  change  his  place  of  residence.  He  had  great  confi¬ 
dence  in  William  Beckett,  a  promising  young  man  who  had 
prepared  for  the  law  practice  under  John’s  own  teaching. 
Beckett  was  put  in  charge  of  the  Hamilton  office. 

Several  clerks  were  required  to  attend  to  the  duties  of 
the  office  of  Auditor  of  State.  It  was  advisable  to  retain 
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some  of  the  clerks  already  accustomed  to  the  office  rou¬ 
tine,  but  it  was  equally  desirable  for  John  to  have  the  help 
of  tried  and  trusted  friends.  Demas  Adams  was  retained  as 
Chief  Clerk.  James  McBride,  with  whom  John  had  been 
closely  associated  ever  since  he  opened  his  office  in  Ham¬ 
ilton,  was  made  Clerk  of  Public  Works,  and  a  place  was 
made  for  Isaac  Lynch.  Four  hundred  dollars  a  year  was 
not  a  munificent  income,  but  Isaac  was  grateful  for  this 
opening.  His  pecuniary  embarrassments  had  almost  broken 
his  spirit.  He  now  awakened  from  the  happy  dream  of 
returning  to  Springborough  to  the  happier  reality  of  an  as¬ 
sured  though  meagre  income. 

The  little  family  had  many  difficulties  and  delays  on  their 
seventy-five-mile  trip  from  Sidney  to  Columbus.  They  rode 
all  night  in  the  stagecoach,  which  was  not  exactly  a  com¬ 
fortable  mode  of  travel.  On  Fourth  Street,  Isaac  found  a 
house  even  smaller  than  the  Springborough  home.  This  he 
rented  for  $50  a  year,  and  felt  that  he  was  assured  of  keep¬ 
ing  his  family  comfortable  for  the  next  three  years.  It 
seemed  unlikely  that  the  little  house  at  Springborough 
would  ever  again  be  needed  by  any  of  the  family,  so  Char¬ 
ity  sold  it  to  Jonathan  Wright,  from  whom  she  had  bought 
the  ground  almost  thirty  years  earlier. 

Ail  three  of  Charity’s  sons  changed  their  place  of  resi¬ 
dence  in  1845.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  divided 
into  two  separated  bodies  that  year,  at  about  the  same  time 
that  Thomas  Lynch  was  assigned  to  the  pastorate  at  New¬ 
port,  Kentucky.  The  Methodists  had  had  great  expectations 
of  bringing  Transylvania  University  into  a  position  where 
it  would  equal  its  palmiest  days,  but  the  experiment  of 
making  it  denominational  was  not  successful.  It  was  found 
that  a  better  work  had  been  done  at  Augusta,  and  they 
wished  to  revive  that  college.  Augusta  had  done  well  in 
preparing  men  to  head  other  institutions,  but  the  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University,  established  at  Delaware,  Ohio,  in 
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1843,  had  now  entered  the  field. 

Isaac’s  Columbus  home  was  small,  but  grandma  Lynch 
could  slip  in  any  place,  and  fit.  Isaac  could  not  feel  definite¬ 
ly  settled  until  his  mother  had  shared  the  home  with  them, 
and  he  urged  her  to  pay  them  a  visit.  So,  on  one  of  John’s 
return  trips  from  Hamilton,  Charity  accompanied  him. 

It  was  a  tedious  journey.  The  ride  in  the  stagecoach  from 
Hamilton  to  Cincinnati  took  three  hours  of  jolting  over 
rough  roads.  Then  followed  a  night  at  the  Burnet  House. 
Here  one  was  supposed  to  get  a  good  rest  in  preparation  for 
traveling  the  next  day.  But  Charity,  who  loved  her  quiet 
little  room  at  home,  was  confused  by  street  noises  and  was 
unable  to  sleep. 

The  following  morning  she  and  John  boarded  the  steam- 
cars.  The  Little  Miami  Railroad  was  completed  as  far  as 
Spring  Valley,  Ohio.  Although  the  train  ride  was  tiresome, 
it  had  its  compensating  pleasures.  The  route  followed  the 
course  of  the  beautiful  little  river,  and  the  speed  was  not 
too  great  to  prevent  a  keen  pleasure  in  the  passing  pano¬ 
rama. 

At  Milford,  Charity  noted  the  crossing  on  the  road  she 
had  traveled  many  times  on  the  way  to  Clermont  County, 
in  a  hired  hack  or  in  Elisha’s  little  wagon.  Rachel  and  her 
children  held  Charity’s  thoughts  until  familiar  objects 
along  the  way  again  attracted  her  attention. 

After  recognizing  the  old  mill  at  Mather’s  Crossing, 
Charity  felt  that  she  was  coming  back  home — back  to 
Isaiah  and  the  eight  children.  Each  familiar  landmark  was 
like  an  old  friend,  and  when  the  train  wheezed  to  a  stand¬ 
still  at  Corwin,  the  little  station  across  the  river  from 
Waynesville,  Charity  peered  out  eagerly,  hoping  to  see 
some  familiar  face.  Over  in  the  village  of  Waynesville,  she 
could  see  the  house  where  Isaiah  died,  and  farther  up  the 
hill  she  saw  the  white  meeting-house  and  the  graveyard 
where  her  husband  and  little  son  slept. 
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Charity  probably  had  not  heard  of  the  bard  at  Harveys- 
burg,  who  lived  over  the  hill  a  few  miles  east  of  this  point, 
and  who,  no  doubt,  now  heard  the  train  whistle  for  the  stop 
at  Corwin;  but  she  had  known  his  people  in  the  old  days, 
and  would  have  appreciated  his  poetical  musings  over  the 
wonders  of  that  age.  Especially  would  she  have  enjoyed 
that  part  concerning  the  train  on  which  she  was  a  passen¬ 
ger. 

The  locomotive  proudly  sails 
Along  Miami’s  shore; 

And  often  o’er  the  hills  and  dales 
We  hear  his  whistle  roar. 

The  steam,  let  through  a  copper  horn, 

Produces  a  shrill  sound, 

Which,  on  the  gentle  breezes  borne, 

Is  heard  for  miles  around. 

We  sometimes  hear  it  at  our  house 
Resound  in  upper  air. 

The  object  is  the  hogs  and  cows 
From  off  the  track  to  scare. 

Yet  many  a  cow  is  doomed  to  feel 
The  locomotive’s  weight, 

And  hogs  have  scarcely  time  to  squeal 
Before  it  is  too  late. 

And  yet  no  farmer  loses  more 
Than  balances  his  gain, 

Since  higher  prices  than  before 
Are  paid  for  pork  and  grain. 

From  Cincinnati  to  the  lake 
The  road  will  soon  be  done, 

And  forty  minutes  it  will  take 
Each  fifteen  miles  to  run, 

And  forty  cents  for  these  fifteen 
The  passengers  must  pay 
And  have  a  pleasant  ride  between 
The  depots  on  the  way. 

John  had  a  pass  on  this  railroad,  but  Charity  was  paying 
several  times  forty  cents  for  her  ride.  Both  were  quite  hot 
and  weary  when  they  reached  Spring  Valley.  The  remain¬ 
ing  distance  to  Columbus  was  traveled  by  stagecoach.  Late 
on  the  night  of  the  second  day,  John  delivered  his  mother- 
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in-law  into  the  care  of  Isaac  and  Margaret.  After  the  joy¬ 
ous  greetings  were  over,  Charity  found  the  cool  sheets  on 
Margaret’s  feather-bed  restful  indeed. 

Now  at  the  end  of  each  trying  day  at  the  office,  Isaac 
was  delighted  to  return  home  and  find  his  mother  there. 
Margaret  was  kindness  itself.  However,  the  days  were  not 
without  their  worries.  John  was  called  hurriedly  back  to 
Hamilton,  because  of  the  serious  illness  of  his  only  son. 

Charity  wrote  “a  line”  on  September  13, 1845  to  send  by 
John.  ‘‘Dear  daughter,  I  will  just  write  a  line  as  John  ex¬ 
pects  to  start  down  this  evening.  My  anxiety  is  very  great 
for  dear  little  Sonny — I  fear  I  never  again  will  see  him. 
Poor  little  sufferer  here  below,  he  has  little  else  but  afflic¬ 
tion.  I  do  wish  to  hear  if  he  is  mending  and  how  Margaret 
[Lyst]  is  and  all  of  you  that  I  left  behind.  O  how  I  would 
like  to  see  you,  Tell  Sonny  that  grandma  loves  him.  I 
dreamed  of  him  and  Margaret  too.  Do  write  to  me  if  it  is 
but  three  lines  and  let  me  know  if  he  is  better.  If  all  are 
well  Soon  we  must  part  to  meet  no  more  on  earth.  I  am 
here  among  strangers.  My  thoughts  rest  upon  the  scattered 
objects  of  my  heart.  My  daily  petition  is  that  a  kind  Provi¬ 
dence  may  take  care  of  them  if  consistent  with  His  will.  I 
am  sorry  to  learn  that  there  is  so  much  sickness  there.  I 
have  been  well  since  I  came  here  and  found  Isaac’s  family 
well.  Little  Atta  is  running  around  again.  They  came  near 
losing  her.  She  had  a  severe  spasm  and  lay  forty-eight 
hours.  She  never  spoke — it  is  a  wonder  she  recovered. 

“Well  I  suppose  thee  would  like  to  know  how  I  like  Co¬ 
lumbus.  I  cannot  say  I  have  any  greater  enjoyment  more 
than  the  welfare  of  my  children.  Hearing  of  dear  little 
John’s  illness  has  pressed  my  spirits  and  disturbed  my  mid¬ 
night  hours.  Thee  knows  my  make.  I  need  not  tell  thee 
of  the  heights  and  depths  of  a  heart  sensitive  to  bereave¬ 
ment  and  sorrow.  The  many  waves  that  cross  my  breast 
is  better  felt  than  told.  Yet  I  find  much  to  be  thankful  for. 
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I  have  kind  children  here  as  well  as  at  home.  My  children 
are  all  kind.  I  dare  not  murmur  but  offer  grateful  acknowl¬ 
edgement  of  these  favors.  I  do  feel  gladly  to  rejoice  that 
even  I,  a  poor  worm  of  earth,  am  so  highly  favored  as  to 
be  thus  taken  care  of.  When  I  think  how  unworthy  I  am 
I  feel  subdued  and  melted  to  tears. 

“I  was  glad  to  hear  the  doctor  and  Mary  were  well.  I  am 
anxious  to  hear  from  you  again,  also  from  Rebecca  [Wil¬ 
kins].  Tell  Martha  I  spent  one  day  at  Deshler’s  pleasantly. 
I  read  a  letter  from  Louisa  [Louisa  Deshler,  Dr.  Falconer’s 
sister]  to  William,  which  was  very  good,  and  one  from  her 
husband  to  his  eldest  sister.  1  was  much  pleased  with  his 
letter.  The  advice  he  gave  Jane  was  of  the  right  kind,  urg¬ 
ing  her  attention  to  all  domestic  concerns.  He  said  a  good 
housekeeper  and  good  cook  made  a  good  wife  and  made 
the  heart  of  her  husband  glad.  He  told  her  to  be  sure  to 
learn  to  make  good  bread,  without  which  there  could  be 
no  good  meal.  Dear  Martha,  I  often  think  of  thee,  how 
much  thee  added  to  my  happiness  in  Lexington.  I  always 
will  love  thee  and  Rebecca  and  Rachel  are  not  forgotten. 
No,  I  daily  think  of  them  in  my  lonely  hours,  but  O  dear 
little  Johny  is  one  that  claims  all  tenderness  and  desire  for 
his  recovery.  I  hope  Mary’s  little  boys  will  keep  well.  O 
that  we  all  may  be  spared  to  meet  once  more  on  earth.  Do 
write  and  tell  me  if  thee  has  heard  from  Thomas  or  Elijah 
since  I  left.  Is  Rebecca  Wilkins  well? 

“At  the  hotel  [in  Cincinnati]  I  saw  Arthur  Elliott.  He 
told  me  that  he  had  just  returned  from  a  camp-meeting  in 
Clermont  County.  He  saw  all  my  grandchildren  there  and 
Elisha  Simmons  told  him  to  tell  me  he  was  coming  over  to 
bring  all  the  children.  I  do  very  much  desire  to  see  them  all 
and  if  I  live  I  must  see  them  once  more  for  they  are  dear 
to  my  heart.  Little  Atta  has  blotted  my  paper.  I  will  close 
with  love  to  thee  and  all.  Thy  affectionate  Mother,  Charity 
Lynch.’’ 
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Sonny  got  over  his  sick  spell  and  was  going  to  school 
when  Martha  wrote  from  Hamilton  on  October  19,  1845. 
“My  dear  grandma:  I  wonder  how  you  are  spending  this 
delightful  Sabbath  day.  Here  I  am  at  home  in  your  old 
room  sitting  by  the  back  window  writing  to  you.  Mary’s 
children  are  well  as  usual  and  making  a  great  noise.  Mary 
is  not  well  today  so  she  sent  them  down  to  stay.  All  of  the 
rest  are  well. 

“This  lovely  weather  makes  me  feel  like  walking  out 
into  the  woods  and  I  know  you  have  a  strong  propensity 
for  that.  I  have  not  taken  any  long  walks  lately  except  one 
out  to  Frank  Symmes’.  [Frances  Scott  Symmes]  She  has 
another  son  and  Mary  and  I  went  out  to  see  her.  The  old 
lady  is  in  Kentucky,  staying  for  some  time  and  Frank  is 
alone  now.  [“The  old  lady”  was  the  widow  of  Captain  John 
Cleves  Symmes.]  I  suppose  you  have  no  place  to  walk  in 
Columbus.  Do  you  feel  at  home  there?  I  expect  you  like 
Hamilton  better  than  any  other  place  after  all.  The  neigh¬ 
bors  enquire  very  often  when  you  are  coming  home.  There 
has  been  considerable  sickness  until  the  last  week  but  the 
folks  around  us  are  all  well  now. 

“Johnny  is  very  well  just  now.  He  is  going  to  the  district 
school  with  Patrick  [Patrick  McGreevy,  Woods’  bound 
boy] .  He  would  not  consent  to  go  with  the  girls.  We  went 
out  into  the  woods  to  gather  walnuts  twice.  The  exercise 
seemed  to  do  him  good.  Mother  does  not  allow  him  to  eat 
of  the  walnuts  or  anything  of  that  kind.  So  you  may  tell 
father  not  to  be  uneasy  about  him  on  that  account.  Rachel 
and  Rebecca  are  going  to  the  academy,  but  they  do  not  like 
their  teacher  much.  He  is  very  strict  with  them,  gives  them 
long  tasks  and  requires  a  great  deal  of  them,  especially 
Rachel.  He  gives  her  more  to  do  than  she  can  possibly  ac¬ 
complish.  I  think  father  would  not  approve  of  that. 

“Aunt  Rebecca  is  as  well  as  usual.  I  suppose  you  know 
that  Lucien  has  left  town.  He  has  a  very  good  situation  in 
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Cincinnati.  I  received  a  letter  last  evening  from  Aunt  Sarah 
and  part  of  it  was  from  Uncle  Thomas.  They  are  doing  very 
well.  I  would  like  to  know  which  place  you  like  best,  Co¬ 
lumbus  or  Lexington.  I  would  not  hesitate  a  moment.  I 
admire  Columbus  more  than  the  loveliest  spot  in  Ken¬ 
tucky,  indeed  any  place  in  Ohio  is  preferable  to  Kentucky. 

“I  suppose  you  hear  all  the  political  news,  being  at  head¬ 
quarters.  The  gay  season  will  soon  commence.  I  should 
like  to  be  up  there  about  Christmas.  I  anticipate  a  dull  win¬ 
ter  in  Hamilton. 

“I  suppose  we  may  look  for  you  home  yet  this  fall.  Susan 
Graham  comes  up  and  spends  a  few  days  with  us  and  we 
occupy  your  room  and  bed.  I  sit  at  your  place  at  the  table 
and  sometimes,  when  I  make  my  supper  on  honey  and  tea, 
I  tell  mother  that  I  feel  quite  like  grandma. 

“A  few  evenings  ago  an  old  gentleman  wearing  a  broad 
brimmed  hat  and  two  old  ladies  wearing  Quaker  bonnets 
came  inquiring  for  Charity  Lynch.  They  informed  me  that 
they  were  Ephraim  Morgan  and  wife  and  Susan  Shaffer. 
They  said  they  used  to  live  opposite  you  in  Cincinnati. 
They  would  have  been  glad  to  have  seen  you.  It  is  getting 
late  and  I  must  close.  I  want  you  to  be  sure  and  write  to 
me.  I  believe  I  have  no  letter  of  yours  and  I  want  one  to 
look  at  when  I  am  old.  Father  has  an  album  of  mine  up 
there — I  want  you  to  get  it  and  ask  Uncle  to  write  a  piece  in 
it.  Give  my  love  to  Aunt  Margaret  and  Uncle  and  write 
soon.  Your  affectionate  granddaughter,  Martha  Woods.’’ 

Before  Martha’s  letter  reached  her  grandmother,  Char¬ 
ity  had  written,  begging  for  news  from  home.  uDear 
Daughter,  This  evening  I  am  alone  with  the  two  little  chil¬ 
dren.  Isaac  and  Margaret  are  gone  to  meeting  and  I  con¬ 
cluded  to  write  a  few  lines  to  thee.  I  hardly  know  what  to 
say.  I  spent  yesterday  with  Mrs.  Deshler.  Her  babe  is  quite 
sick.  She  says  they  look  now  in  a  few  days  for  Louisa.  A 
number  have  called  since  I  came — many  more  than  I  ex- 
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pected  to  see.  The  Governor’s  lady  [Mrs.  Bartley]  called 
and  two  other  ladies  who  board  at  the  City  house.  Mrs. 
Whitehill  [wife  of  State  Treasurer  ]  often  calls — she  is  very 
friendly.  Dr.  Howard’s  wife  is  a  fine  lady.  Many  others  call 
yet  I  feel  that  I  want  to  see  thee  and  Rebecca  and  Mary  and 
all  of  you  very  much.  Yet  I  have  enjoyed  myself  better 
than  I  expected.  Isaac  and  Margaret  do  all  in  their  power — 
no  one  could  be  more  kind,  for  which  I  am  thankful.  Their 
house  is  very  cold  and  it  will  be  somewhat  crowded  in  one 
room.  Isaac’s  wages  call  for  greater  economy,  so  I  hardly 
know  what  to  do.  Perhaps  I  had  better  come  home.  What 
does  thee  think?  Tell  Martha  she  need  not  leave  my  room 
until  I  come.  I  felt  bad  when  thee  said  Martha  had  taken 
my  room.  I  felt  like  I  had  no  home,  but  there  is  room  for 
both  of  us.  I  would  like  her  company.  G  how  foolish  for  me 
to  care  where  I  am  when  life  so  soon  shall  close.  The  great 
object  is  to  prepare  to  be  ready  when  called  to  that  home 
in  which  there  will  be  no  change,  no  wanderings  nor  anx¬ 
ious  wish  to  disturb  our  breast.  Dear  Sarah,  I  am  often  led 
to  these  reflections  and  do  most  earnestly  desire  that  in  the 
end  I  may  find  a  peaceful  hour  in  which  to  die  and  go 
home  where  all  is  peace.  May  we  all  meet  together  when 
time  here  shall  be  no  more. 

“I  want  to  get  a  letter  from  some  of  you.  How  is  Re¬ 
becca?  Lucien  is  I  suppose  gone — her  only  child.  I  hope 
he  may  do  well.  Son  or  daughter  is  near  the  mother’s  heart. 
Sometimes  I  feel  very  lonely  and  again  I  feel  quite  cheerful. 
There  is  a  protracted  meeting  here  in  the  Methodist  Church 
— quite  a  revival  influence.  Robert  Spencer  was  here- — he 
called  to  see  us.  Is  Mary,  the  doctor,  and  the  little  boys 
well?  Do  remember  me  to  them.  Is  Mary  going  to  Penn¬ 
sylvania?  Perhaps  she  is  gone.  I  wish  she  would  write  to 
me.  Dear  Mary  is  thee  still  in  good  health?  Tell  the  doctor 
his  intelligence  came  to  hand.  I  fear  his  researches  after 
news  for  me  may  be  too  laborious  for  his  brain — if  not  he 
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may  give  a  few  items  more.  Thank  him.  I  never  heard  that 
news  before — the  doctor  will  understand. 

“Sarah  does  thee  expect  to  come  up  this  fall?  I  should 
like  to  know.  Why  does  Martha  or  the  children  not  write? 
How  is  little  John?  There  are  many  many  things  I  would 
like  to  hear.  Is  William  Beckett  still  with  you?  Is  Patrick 
as  brave  as  ever?  Does  thee  see  Rebecca  often?  I  want  thee 
and  Rebecca  to  take  tea  together  and  Mary  too,  on  the  27th 
of  this  month.  I  will  then  be  sixty  six  years  old.  You  may 
never  see  me  on  my  birthday  again.  I  want  you  both  to 
write  me  a  letter  that  day  and  do,  oh  do,  raise  your  hearts 
in  prayer  at  a  throne  of  grace  that  your  aged  mother  may 
be  numbered  among  the  redeemed  ones — that  we  may  all 
be  gathered  to  our  Heavenly  Father.  With  much  love  to  all, 
I  am  ever  thy  mother  in  love,  farewell,  Charity  Lynch.” 

Sarah  lost  no  time  in  answering  her  mother’s  letter.  She 
assured  her  that  she  would  remember  her  on  her  birthday, 
and  said  she  wished  Charity  could  be  there  so  they  could 
talk  of  times  past.  She  warned  her  mother  that  if  she 
thought  of  coming  home  when  John  came  down  the  next 
month,  she  must  keep  a  close  watch  on  him.  He  was  so 
taken  up  with  Whig  successes  that  he  was  apt  to  forget 
her. 

Rebecca  Woods  added  the  following  to  her  mother’s  let¬ 
ter.  “Dear  Grandma:  I  have  wanted  to  write  to  you  for  a 
long  time,  but  I  go  to  school  now  and  have  not  time.  How 
is  little  Rachel  and  the  baby?  Did  Rachel  like  the  book  I 
sent  her?  Perhaps  I  will  have  something  to  send  you  and 
the  rest  of  you,  but  it  will  not  be  much.  I  have  so  little  time 
for  I  have  to  study  my  lessons  for  school.  I  do  not  like  my 
teacher  much  but  I  have  to  go  to  school. 

“I  think  we  are  to  have  a  dinner  here  tomorrow.  I  heard 
mother  say  something  about  it.  Mary  was  here  the  other 
day.  The  doctor  brought  her  in  the  buggy.  Jerome  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  talk  some.  When  he  wants  anything  he  asks  for 
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it,  but  if  we  coax  him  he  will  not  say  anything.  He  is  pret¬ 
tier  than  John  ever  was  or  will  be.  He  has  such  pretty  eyes 
and  hair  and  everything  but  his  nose  is  pretty.  We  would 
like  to  have  you  come  back  and  sleep  in  our  room  with  us. 
We  have  the  little  stove  up  and  it  is  as  warm  as  anything. 
Give  my  love  to  Aunt  Margaret  and  Uncle  Isaac  and  little 
Rachel.” 

Charity  had  sent  word  to  Mary  Falconer  that  Louisa 
Deshler  was  expected  in  Columbus,  and  when  she  came 
some  of  the  family  were  going  to  make  a  visit  to  Hamilton. 
Early  in  November,  Mary  wrote  to  Charity,  and  asked  her 
to  urge  as  many  of  the  Deshlers  as  could  to  come,  as  she 
had  plenty  of  room  and  wanted  them  to  visit  her.  Sarah 
was  planning  a  trip  to  Columbus,  and  they  rather  hoped 
Charity  would  not  get  so  homesick  that  she  would  not 
stay  until  Sarah  had  had  her  visit.  If  Charity  was  there 
to  look  after  the  little  girls  Aunt  Margaret  would  be  free 
to  go  about  with  Sarah!  If  Charity  was  too  homesick  to  stay 
that  long,  they  would  all  be  glad  to  have  her  come  home — 
she  might  come  down  with  the  Deshlers. 

Mary  told  the  news  in  a  way  her  grandmother  delighted 
in  hearing  it.  Martha  had  told  that  their  friend,  Mrs.  Amer- 
icus  Symmes,  had  a  new  baby,  and  now  Mary  said  that 
Frank  wras  as  mad  as  a  hornet  that  the  baby  was  another 
boy.  Mary  had  joined  her  mother,  Aunt  Rebecca,  and  sev¬ 
eral  others  in  a  couple  of  social  affairs.  When  they  went 
to  Earhart’s,  Aunt  Betsey’s  tongue  was  not  quiet  a  single 
moment,  and  Mary  said  she  had  not  laughed  so  much  for 
a  year. 

There  was  also  the  sad  news  that  John  Jr.  had  lost  his 
pony.  It  was  a  fine  pony,  and  Pat  McGreevy  took  excellent 
care  of  it,  but  Pat  went  to  Cincinnati  to  the  consecration 
of  the  new  Cathedral,  and  John  had  to  take  care  of  the 
pony.  He  was  most  generous,  and  the  first  night  gave  the 
pony  all  the  green  corn  it  would  eat.  The  next  day  he  gave 
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it  several  more  generous  feedings,  and  was  up  bright  and 
early  on  the  third  day,  ready  to  continue  the  feasting,  but 
found  the  pony  dead.  William  Beckett  said  that  little  John 
tried  his  best  to  make  the  pony  eat,  even  then. 

Charity  felt  that  she  had  had  her  Columbus  visit  out. 
She  longed  for  the  greater  comforts  of  home,  back  among 
old  friends,  where  she  would  not  be  under  the  constant 
strain  of  meeting  new  people.  So  when  John  came  home 
late  in  November,  Charity  came  with  him.  She  brought 
a  letter  to  Sarah  from  Isaac,  written  on  November  19,  1845. 
“Dear  Sister:  We  are  very  busy  at  this  time  and  you  must 
not  think  hard  if  you  receive  only  a  short  letter  from  me. 
My  mind  is  so  much  occupied  with  my  labors  that  it  seems 
I  cannot  well  write  such  a  letter  as  I  desired  even  if  I  had 
more  time. 

“Mother  will  go  down  with  John  and  I  very  much  re¬ 
gret  to  see  her  go.  I  think  she  has  enjoyed  her  visit  here 
very  much  and  it  is  a  great  gratification  to  me  to  think 
that  she  has.  When  she  calls  to  mind,  after  she  has  returned 
home,  the  circumstances  of  her  visit  it  will  be  an  agreeable 
reflection  to  her  to  think  that  her  visit  to  my  humble  home, 
though  it  may  be  her  last  visit,  was  attended  with  many 
pleasing  and  agreeable  incidents.  I  would  like  for  her  to 
remain  with  us  all  winter,  but  our  house  is  not  suitable  and 
if  she  were  to  get  sick  her  situation  might  be  very  uncom¬ 
fortable  and  very  unfavorable  to  her  recovery.  If  she  lives, 
I  shall  visit  her  at  least  once  every  year.  I  shall  never  think 
of  her  present  visit  but  with  satisfaction.  It  will  be  very 
lonely  for  us  when  she  is  gone,  but  I  expect  it  would  be 
still  harder  for  us  to  part  with  her  if  she  was  to  stay  till 
spring. 

“Margaret  says  she  will  write  so  I  need  not  say  anything 
about  our  domestic  affairs. — I  almost  forgot  that  you  are 
going  to  visit  us  when  John  returns  to  Columbus.  Margaret 
is  fixing  to  give  you  as  genteel  a  reception  as  she  can.  She 
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has  got  some  long  curtains  to  her  windows  and  I  bought 
a  half  dozen  additional  cups  and  saucers  as  I  believe  here¬ 
tofore  we  had  only  one  apiece!  I  think  we  are  pretty  well 
fixed  now  to  receive  company.  Come  on.  Aty  wants  you  to 
bring  her  cousin  Aty  along.  Your  affectionate  brother, 
Isaac  Lynch.” 

Sarah’s  Rachel  was  now  ten  years  old,  and  when  Sarah 
went  with  John  on  his  return  to  Columbus,  Aty  had  her 
wish,  for  Rachel  Woods  went  with  her  parents.  It  was 
decided  that  it  would  be  best  for  her  to  have  a  rest  from  the 
strenuous  work  imposed  by  the  teacher  at  the  academy. 

While  in  Columbus,  John  lived  at  the  Neil  House,  di¬ 
rectly  across  High  Street  from  the  State  House  and  Office 
Buildings;  and  he  was  pleased  now  to  have  his  wife  and 
young  daughter  there  with  him.  At  this  time,  the  six-year- 
old  Neil  House  was  by  far  the  finest  hotel  in  the  West.  Wil¬ 
liam  Neil  had  erected  a  tavern  on  this  same  location  in 
1822.  His  business  grew  so  rapidly  that  Neil  erected  a  large 
four-story  building.  The  interior  woodwork  was  black  wal¬ 
nut,  greatly  admired  by  Charles  Dickens  when  he  stopped 
there  in  1842.  Henry  Clay  and  President  William  Henry 
Harrison  had  made  this  their  home  when  they  were  in  Co¬ 
lumbus,  as  did  all  statesmen  of  national  repute.  It  came  to 
be  known  as  Ohio’s  most  famous  hotel. 

For  all  that,  it  was  a  wearisome  place  for  active  little 
Rachel  Woods.  When  first  she  wrote  home  she  could  not 
refrain  from  giving  John  Junior  a  “dig”  for  being  so  hu¬ 
mored  by  Martha.  Her  letter  was  dated,  November  30, 
1845.  “To  grandma,  Martha,  and  her  Pet:  I  have  just  been 
writing  to  Rebecca  and  Margaret  and  I  thought  I  would 
write  some  to  you,  too.  I  was  at  a  lady’s  Saturday,  where 
there  was  a  little  boy  about  John’s  size,  and  he  had  a  little 
rocking  horse  with  a  little  saddle.  I  got  very  lonesome  yes¬ 
terday,  so  I  put  on  my  bonnet  and  shawl  and  went  over  to 
father’s  office,  for  it  is  only  across  the  street  from  the  Neil 
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House.  Mother  is  going  to  Aunt’s  today  and  tomorrow,  too. 
I  like  to  stay  at  Aunt  s  very  much.  She  is  so  kind.  Mother 
says  for  Martha  to  make  her  calculations  to  come  up  and 
for  her  to  tell  Louisa  and  Mary  not  to  wait  for  John  Desh- 
ler  but  to  come  up  to  Columbus  now  for  Mrs.  Deshler  has 
a  room  all  ready  for  them.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  mother 
has  a  new  shawl  and  a  pretty  one,  too.  Goodby.  Give  my 
love  to  them  all  and  tell  Johnny  Falconer  that  I  will  bring 
hun  something  and  Jerome,  too.  R.  W.  P.S.  I  have  been  to 
church  and  seen  a  very  large  organ.  It  made  very  pretty 
music.  Uncle  was  here  this  morning  and  he  says  he  got  a 
stove  and  he  is  very  much  pleased  with  it.  Mother  and  I 
are  going  to  Aunt's  after  dinner.  I  saw  Elizabeth  Deshler 
at  church.  Don’t  forget  to  tell  sister  Mary  what  Mrs.  Desh¬ 
ler  said.  Rachel  Woods.” 

A  few  days  later  on  December  9,  Sarah  wrote  to  Charity. 
“Dear  Mother:  I  have  spent  this  day  at  Isaac’s  and  have 
just  returned  to  my  room  and  as  my  thoughts  are  much 
at  home  I  will  spend  a  few  minutes  writing  to  you.  I  enjoy 
myself  here  quite  as  well  as  I  expected  to.  A  number  of 
ladies  have  called.  I  have  returned  the  calls  of  those  who 
are  at  the  Neil  House.  Tomorrow,  Mrs.  Arnold  and  I  are 
going  out  to  return  other  calls.  I  have  had  one  sleigh  ride, 
but  it  made  me  very  sick,  riding  backwards.  Miss  White- 
hill  called  at  Margaret’s  today.  She  is  very  friendly.  Mrs. 
Deshler  has  not  been  very  well  and  of  course  has  not  called 
but  I  was  there  for  a  short  time.  A  little  girl,  I  did  not  hear 
her  name,  was  burned  to  death  yesterday  and  a  Mrs. 
Hervey ,  mantus  maker  near  Mrs.  Deshler ’s,  was  nearly 
burned  to  death,  but  it  is  thought  she  will  recover.  Do  be 
careful,  mother,  about  your  clothes.  Both  these  cases  oc¬ 
curred  from  the  clothes  taking  fire.  I  have  thought  much 
of  home  since  I  heard  of  these  distressing  occurrences.  Tell 
Martha  when  she  has  a  fire  in  the  parlor  to  leave  no  chunks 
when  she  leaves  the  room.  Rachel  wants  very  much  to 
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go  home.  She  is  so  dissatisfied  that  I  often  wish  I  had  left 
her  at  home. 

“Well,  I  got  this  far  with  my  letter  when  Mrs.  Arnold 
and  Mrs.  Griffeth  came  in  and  spent  the  evening  and  it  is 
now  bedtime.  The  wind  is  whistling  round  and  it  is  getting 
very  cold.  Rachel  says  if  Louisa  comes  up  to  be  sure  and 
send  her  large  doll.  That  is  Ina.  I  think  I  shall  go  to  Chilli- 
cothe  next  week,  but  you  will  hear  from  me  again.  Mar¬ 
garet  has  had  the  headache  very  bad  all  day.  How  do  you 
get  along?  Ask  Margaret  how  she  gets  along  without  me, 
and  tell  me  if  James  Woods  is  there.  Let  him  sleep  with 
Pat.  Is  Mary  coming  up?  Write  and  let  me  know  all  and 
may  a  kind  Providence  watch  over  you.  Goodnight.  Your 
Sarah.” 

With  Martha  to  take  care  of  Junior  and  otherwise  be 
mistress  of  the  manse;  with  Margaret  Lyst  to  take  her 
share  of  the  work  and  to  try  to  act  young  to  keep  Rebecca 
company;  and  with  Charity  at  home  to  comfort  and  coun¬ 
sel  all  of  them,  the  disrupted  family  managed  very  well. 
However,  Sarah  was  the  head  of  the  house,  and  they 
missed  her  just  as  she  and  her  sisters  so  often  had  missed 
Charity.  When  Sarah  extended  her  stay  in  Columbus  to 
be  with  John  at  Christmas,  they  all  felt  it,  and  Mary  Fal¬ 
coner  almost  remonstrated  when  she  wrote  the  day  follow¬ 
ing  Christmas.  She  said:  “Your  kind  letter  would  have 
been  answered  immediately,  but  I  thought  you  would  have 
by  this  time  been  on  your  way  home.  We  have  all  become 
very  impatient  to  have  you  come  home.  The  girls  think 
they  cannot  keep  house  any  longer  without  you,  especially 
as  they  got  entirely  out  of  funds.  We  all  had  a  dull  Christ¬ 
mas.  I  had  Jerome  down  there  with  me  and  he  probably 
took  some  cold  for  he  cried  all  night  and  was  very  cross 
yesterday.  Brother  was  also  indisposed  and  had  to  be  in 
bed  part  of  the  day,  which  kept  Mat  pretty  well  employed. 
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Soon  after  dinner,  cousin  James  came  in  and  he  had  a  chill 
in  the  evening  and  he  is  still  there. 

“Mat  has  been  invited  to  take  dinner  at  Mr.  Reynolds' 
tomorrow.  I  have  been  no  place  since  Louise  left,  except 
twice  to  your  house.  Iron  pills  and  dieting  have  made  me 
quite  well  again.  Lester  Kennedy's  wife  is  dangerously 
sick — I  suppose  the  girls  told  you  of  her  having  a  young 
son.  Liz  Johnson  still  has  chills — I  feel  very  sorry  for  her. 
Jane  Campbell  was  taken  with  premature  labor  the  morn¬ 
ing  after  Mr.  Campbell  returned  from  Columbus.  She  was 
very  bad  for  a  while  and  her  child  was  still  bom.  She  has 
been  doing  very  well  since. 

“There  is  to  be  a  temperance  convention  here  on  New 
Year's  day.  I  really  hope  we  may  not  be  disappointed  about 
having  you  here  on  that  day.  Can  you  not  write  again  and 
let  us  know  certainly  what  evening  you  will  be  here?  I 
have  a  great  deal  to  say  to  you  but  it  is  useless  to  try  to 
put  it  on  paper.  One  sheet  would  not  hold  the  tenth  part 
of  it,  so  I  will  reserve  it  till  you  get  home.  Give  my  love  to 
father  and  thank  him  for  the  few  lines  he  sent  me.  I  will 
talk  with  you  on  that  subject  when  I  see  you.  M.  appears  at 
times  to  be  very  unhappy. 

“Give  my  love  to  Louise  when  you  see  her  and  tell  her  I 
will  write  in  a  day  or  two.  I  am  just  now  fixing  for  the  do¬ 
nation  party  at  parson  Thomas'  on  next  Tuesday.  Father 
shall  have  his  turkey  on  New  Year's  day.  Reynolds  has  a 
great  many  of  them  and  Beckett  suggested  to  Mat  that  they 
should  call  there  some  evening  and  he  would  see  that  a 
turkey  came  home  with  them. 

“Grandma  is  anxious  to  get  a  letter  from  Uncle  and  hear 
how  they  are  getting  along  this  cold  weather.  The  hydraul¬ 
ic  has  not  been  frozen  at  all  although  the  river  is  hard  and 
solid  all  over. 

“All  send  their  love  and  want  to  see  you  at  home.  If  you 
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get  this  in  time,  send  us  a  line  saying  what  evening  you 
will  be  here.  Affectionately,  Your  Daughter  Mary.” 

Mary  also  wrote  to  Rachel  who  had  been  trying  to  pass 
away  the  time  by  writing  to  all  the  family.  “My  dear  little 
sister:  You  may  be  sure  I  was  glad  to  get  your  letter.  It 
was  a  nice  letter  indeed.  The  writing  was  very  good  and 
so  was  the  style.  I  noticed  a  few  errors  which  I  will  men¬ 
tion  that  you  may  guard  against  them  in  the  future.  T  and 
mother’  instead  of  ‘mother  and  1/  1  am  a  getting’ — the 
‘a’  should  be  left  out.  I  don’t  think  of  any  others  now.  You 
would  have  felt  a  little  vain  I  think  if  you  could  have  heard 
the  doctor’s  comment  on  it.  But  I  will  tell  you  what  more 
he  said — he  said  if  you  would  only  abstain  from  eating  pie 
and  cake,  coffee,  and  all  other  rich  things  for  a  few  months 
no  Buckeye  girl  will  be  able  to  boast  of  brighter  eyes  and 
rosier  cheeks  than  little  Rachel  Woods. 

“We  were  all  very  much  disappointed  on  hearing  that 
you  would  not  be  home  before  the  middle  of  next  week. 
There  was  more  than  one  long  face  when  the  letter  was 
read.  Our  Christmas  was  dull  enough.  Rebecca  was  out 
at  Mr.  Symmes’  last  evening;  the  rest  were  all  at  home. 
Mr.  B.  presented  the  girls  with  a  turkey,  so  Mat  put  in  a 
peticoat  and  Aunt  and  I  were  invited  to  the  quilting  on 
Wednesday  and  had  the  turkey  for  dinner.  [The  day  be¬ 
fore  Christmas.]  Your  sister,  Mary.” 

John  finally  got  “  the  affairs  of  state”  so  arranged  that 
he  could  accompany  Sarah  and  their  little  Rachel  home  to 
spend  New  Year’s  day.  Isaac  did  not  want  them  to  go  with¬ 
out  taking  a  personal  message  from  him  to  Charity,  so  he 
stole  time  to  write  to  her  on  December  29,  1845.  “Dear 
Mother:  John  and  Sarah  start  for  Hamilton  tomorrow  eve¬ 
ning  and  I  would  much  like  to  write  a  long  letter,  but  I  am 
so  much  engaged  in  the  office  that  I  really  have  not  the 
time  to  write  such  a  letter  as  1  would  desire  to  write.  Sarah 
has  had  a  good  long  visit  here,  but  I  guess  she  will  enjoy 
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herself  at  home  full  as  well  as  she  has  here.  She  does  not 
seem  to  have  any  inclination  to  participate  in  the  amuse¬ 
ments  of  the  place  nor  to  be  greatly  gratified  with  the 
rather  burthensome  honors  and  attentions  which  are  paid 
to  the  lady  of  the  Auditor  of  State.  She  longs  for  the  peace¬ 
ful  fireside  of  home,  and  Aty  [Rachel  Woods]  too  is  anx¬ 
ious  to  get  back  to  Hamilton  again.  Sarah  and  Aty  took 
tea  with  us  this  evening  as  she  had  frequently  done,  but 
our  enjoyment  in  her  society  has  been  somewhat  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  circumstance  of  having  a  young  man  board¬ 
ing  with  us,  so  that  when  I  was  at  the  house  he  was  there 
also.  Still  we  have  had  some  very  pleasant  times  together. 
Poor  Sarah — what  she  says  is  true.  She  is  not  as  she  once 
was.  Her  feelings  all  seem  changed,  her  heart  is  all  hu¬ 
mility,  and  her  thoughts  all  tend  to  Heaven. 

Aty  can  tell  you  how  she  spent  her  Christmas,  how  her 
cousin  Aty  went  to  see  her  at  the  Neil  House  and  spent 
the  day  with  her  and  ate  candy.  Margaret  and  children  are 
well.  M.  would  write  to  you  but  she  has  no  chance — the 
children  and  domestic  affairs  engage  all  her  time.  At  some 
future  time  Mother  I  will  write  you  a  longer  and  better 
letter.  I  am  kept  at  the  office  every  night.  I  thought  that 
after  our  report  was  disposed  of  there  would  be  a  relaxa¬ 
tion,  but  I  find  it  much  otherwise. 

“We  all  send  our  love  to  you  and  all  the  friends  at  Ham¬ 
ilton.  Aty  has  not  forgotten  you.  When  I  took  her  to  the 
Neil  House  on  Christmas  day  she  wanted  to  know  if  grand¬ 
ma  was  there.  She  seems  to  have  no  correct  idea  where  her 
grandma  went  to.  Harriet  runs  all  about  and  is  a  very  good 
girl  except  sometimes. 

“One  day  when  Sarah  was  at  our  house  I  showed  her  the 
pieces  of  bark  which  you  picked  up  and  stuck  in  my  wood 
pile  and  told  me  to  save  it  for  kindling.  I  often  look  at  it 
and  think  of  you.  I  have  a  notion  to  rent  Slocum's  house 
and  take  John  to  board  with  us  if  he  will.  I  feel  in  good 
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spirits  and  am  much  encouraged.  I  must  write  a  line  to 
Rebecca  [Wilkins].  Your  affectionate  son,  Isaac  Lynch/' 

Christmas  day  in  Hamilton  had  brought  much  disap¬ 
pointment  because  of  the  divided  family.  However,  amends 
were  made  on  New  Year's  day,  and  a  sumptuous  turkey 
dinner  enjoyed  by  the  reunited  family.  At  best  letters  were 
not  perfectly  satisfactory,  and  there  was  much  to  be  told 
and  discussed  in  family  council. 

Mary  had  been  married  six  years,  now,  and  her  two 
boys  were  a  source  of  joy  to  the  grandparents,  especially 
to  John.  He  had  but  one  boy,  and  there  was  room  in  his 
heart  for  more.  Mary  had  an  almost  maternal  interest  in 
the  younger  sisters,  and  Mary  and  Charity,  with  Sarah 
and  John  had  many  weighty  problems  to  solve.  Rachel 
was  too  young  to  be  thought  of  except  as  a  rather  preco¬ 
cious  child.  Rebecca  was  approaching  young  womanhood 
with  a  timid  and  sensitive  personality,  which  was  really  a 
great  handicap.  It  was  perhaps  a  sympathetic  understand¬ 
ing  that  drew  Margaret  Lyst  quite  close  to  Rebecca,  and, 
although  Margaret  was  nearer  Martha's  age,  Rebecca 
found  in  her  a  loyal  champion.  Martha  was  twenty-two, 
and  an  attachment  had  sprung  up  between  her  and  her 
father’s  young  law  partner,  William  Beckett,  three  years 
her  senior. 

William’s  father,  Robert  Beckett,  was  one  of  the  pillars 
of  the  Associated  Reform  Church.  He  was  a  director  of  the 
turnpike  company  of  which  John  Woods  was  president. 
The  Becketts  lived  on  a  large  farm  bordering  this  turnpike. 
John  was  quite  fond  of  Robert’s  jolly  young  son,  but  Wil¬ 
liam  was  not  endowed  with  the  forensic  ability  of  his  pre¬ 
ceptor,  although  he  easily  enough  passed  the  tests  neces¬ 
sary  to  admit  him  to  the  practice  of  law.  As  yet  William 
had  not  had  the  chance  to  show  his  rare  ability  in  handling 
real  estate,  and  the  day  when  he  was  to  head  a  large  paper 
manufacturing  establishment  was  not  even  visioned.  He 
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simply  had  not  proved  himself,  and  when  it  was  found  that 
he  and  Martha  were  a  little  more  than  fond  of  each  other, 
there  was  some  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  he  was  in  a 
position  to  consider  marrying. 

Martha  was  fond  of  life  at  the  state  capital,  and  it  was 
decided  that  she  should  accompany  her  father  when  he 
returned  to  Columbus  early  in  1846.  She  stayed  at  the  Neil 
House,  but  went  to  see  her  Aunt  and  Uncle  Lynch.  Mar¬ 
garet  Lynch  wrote  to  Charity  at  about  this  time.  “Dear 
Mother:  As  Mr.  Lynch  did  not  tell  you  anything  about  the 
progress  of  the  meeting  I  thought  I  would  tell  you  all  I 
knew.  Mrs.  Rudistill  called  to  see  me  not  long  since.  She 
said  that  they  had  taken  in  upward  of  two  hundred  mem¬ 
bers.  I  think  that  will  do  pretty  well  for  one  revival. 

“Mr.  [Granville]  Moody  is  in  fine  spirits.  Mr.  Lynch 
says  he  likes  him  better  every  time  he  hears  him  preach. 
He  said  he  was  truly  eloquent  on  last  Sabbath  morning. 
Mrs.  Howard  has  called  twice  to  see  me.  She  is  very  friend¬ 
ly  and  I  like  her  very  much.  Mrs.  Reily  has  been  very  at¬ 
tentive  to  me — she  comes  to  see  me  every  two  weeks  and 
I  think  I  shall  return  her  kindness  in  a  few  days.  I  had 
Martha  to  tea  with  me  this  evening.  I  wish  she  could  have 
spent  more  of  her  time  with  us.  I  hope  we  shall  be  better 
prepared  for  entertaining  our  friends  next  summer.  My 
dear  Mother,  I  was  truly  glad  to  hear  that  sister  Rebecca 
would  make  some  shirts  for  Mr.  Lynch.  I  made  him  one. 
I  was  only  one  month  at  it  but  when  it  was  done  it  was 
done  well  if  I  do  say  it  myself.  Still  I  know  that  sister  Re¬ 
becca’s  will  take  the  shine  off  of  mine.  Give  my  love  to  her 
and  tell  her  I  would  write  to  her  if  I  had  time.  Mother  you 
must  not  think  hard  of  me  for  not  writing.  You  know  how 
hard  it  is  for  me  to  write.  Little  Aty  talks  a  great  deal  about 
her  grandma.  She  often  says  she  wishes  her  grandma  was 
here  so  she  could  comb  her  hair.  I  must  close.  It  is  late. 
Give  my  love  to  sister  Woods.  Tell  Margaret  [Lyst  ]  I  hear 
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she  is  about  to  be  married.  I  want  her  to  let  me  know  if 
there  is  any  truth  in  it.  Goodnight  Mother.  Your  affection¬ 
ate  daughter,  Margaret.” 

Martha  understood  perfectly  why  she  was  spending 
these  weeks  in  Columbus.  If  she  were  being  tried,  surely 
absence  made  her  heart  grow  fonder,  and  she  did  not  care 
to  prolong  her  stay.  It  was  to  Charity  that  she  gave  proof 
of  her  feelings  when  she  wrote  from  Columbus  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  1,  1846.  “My  dear  grandmother:  I  received  your  let¬ 
ter  and  mother’s  this  morning  and  read  them  with  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure.  Although  I  hear  often  from  home,  yet 
I  am  always  glad  to  get  a  letter  and  I  should  like  to  have 
one  every  day.  I  think  of  you  all  a  great  deal  when  I  am 
absent  and  I  was  delighted  to  get  your  letter  for  you  always 
write  something  good  and  appropriate  and  I  began  to  think 
that  you  would  not  think  of  writing  to  me.  I  went  to  church 
this  morning  and  heard  a  solemn  and  impressive  sermon 
from  Mr.  Hoge,  this  being  their  communion  day.  It  is  an 
occasion  which  leads  us  to  pause  and  reflect  seriously  and 
to  examine  ourselves  and  see  if  we  are  making  any  prog¬ 
ress  in  our  Christian  course,  as  it  is  true  we  are  daily 
drawing  nearer  our  end.  And  though  you  are  old  and  I 
am  young  and  healthy  yet  I  cannot  count  on  it  a  single  day 
more  than  you  can.  Life  is  so  uncertain.  But  still  we  must 
have  plans  for  the  future  for  accomplishing  our  work  in 
this  world,  and  the  young  look  forward  with  hope  and  an¬ 
ticipation,  as  is  natural.  We  all  look  for  happiness  in  this 
world  though  we  often  mistake  the  way  of  obtaining  it.  We 
are  sometimes  deceived  in  ourselves  and  others  and  can¬ 
not  see  what  is  before  us,  but  one  who  has  set  out  right 
and  chosen  the  better  part  cannot  be  altogether  miserable. 
Everyone  has  their  share  of  good  and  ill. 

“On  the  subject  of  which  you  wrote  partly,  that  is  mar¬ 
riage,  I  believe  that  each  person  who  has  arrived  at  a  prop¬ 
er  age  can  make  a  selection  to  suit  themselves  best.  It  is 
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well  to  have  advice  on  so  important  a  matter  and  it  should 
be  considered  well  before  any  steps  are  taken.  But  I  think 
we  should  be  guided  by  our  own  feelings  as  well  as  pru¬ 
dence.  Certainly  mutual  love  and  esteem  is  the  only  foun¬ 
dation  for  happiness  in  married  life,  but  our  tastes  are  so 
different  and  it  is  so  impossible  for  scarcely  anv  two  per¬ 
sons  to  see  exactly  alike  that  no  one  ought  to  judge  for 
another.  It  is  certainly  well  to  select  a  person  of  good  habits 
and  principles,  but  when  we  really  love  a  person  we  can 
overlook  many  faults  and  imperfections  which  to  others 
would  be  disagreeable. 

I  think  I  shall  come  home  with  Mr.  Bebb.  I  am  almost 
tired  staying  here  and  I  feel  like  it  was  useless  to  stay 
longer.  I  have  had  a  pleasant  visit  but  I  think  my  time 
might  be  spent  more  prontably  at  home.  Uncle  Isaac  came 
up  to  see  me  last  evening.  Aunt  Margaret  and  the  children 
have  colds.  The  walking  has  been  so  very  bad  that  I  have 
not  been  there  for  several  days.  I  want  to  write  a  few  lines 
to  mother  so  I  will  close.  Give  my  love  to  Aunt  Rebecca. 
Your  granddaughter,  Martha  Woods.” 

So  Martha  returned  to  Hamilton  and  the  spring  and 
summer  passed  uneventfully.  However,  there  were  many 
perplexing  problems  to  be  decided.  A  letter  written  by 
Isaac  Lynch  to  Sarah  Woods  on  April  30,  1846  hints  at  a 
few  of  these.  Dear  Sister:  John  starts  down  to  Hamilton 
tonight  so  I  undertake  to  write  a  line  to  you.  Since  we  have 
got  into  our  new  house  we  feel  quite  comfortably  situated. 
We  have  plenty  of  room  and  everything  handy  and  con¬ 
venient — a  good  well  of  water  handy — we  are  in  an  en¬ 
closure  to  ourselves,  no  other  family  in  the  same  lot  so  we 
can  keep  our  children  from  running  off  to  the  neighbors. 
John  has  been  so  much  engaged  this  Spring  that  he  has  not 
had  time  to  come  and  see  where  we  live.  When  he  gets 
leisure  I  think  he  will  come  and  take  tea  with  us.  I  under¬ 
stood  from  some  of  mother’s  letters  that  you  had  it  in  con- 
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templation  to  move  to  Columbus,  but  John  says  it  is  uncer¬ 
tain.  Rebecca  [Wilkins]  would  very  much  regret  parting 
with  you,  never  perhaps  to  live  near  each  other  again. 

“I  suppose  mother  has  gone  up  to  Darke  County  to  spend 
the  Summer  with  Elijah.  I  hope  she  will  enjoy  herself  there 
as  well  as  she  did  here  with  us  last  Fall.  I  have  often 
thought  of  the  room  where  she  slept  and  how  she  would 
call  me  back  when  I  started  down  with  the  candle  after 
she  had  got  into  bed,  to  talk  a  while  longer  before  she  went 
to  sleep.  It  seemed  that  she  could  hardly  give  up  to  go  to 
sleep,  her  mind  so  full  of  thoughts  and  straggling  for  words 
to  express  them.  I  can  look  back  to  the  time  of  her  visit 
here  with  many  pleasing  reflections. 

“Tomorrow  will  be  the  first  day  of  May  and  when  the 
day  comes  you  will  no  doubt  remember,  and  I  know  that 
I  shall  often  think  of  the  event  with  which  it  is  associated, 
that  just  four  years  have  passed  away  since  our  dear  sister 
Rachel  died — four  long  years  has  her  body  lain  in  the  cold 
damp  ground.  While  she  rests  in  the  dark  and  lonesome 
tomb  we  still  live  and  can  sometimes  see  each  other  and 
can  participate  in  those  affectionate  exchanges  of  sympathy 
and  friendship  which  she  well  knew  how  to  appreciate.  I 
have  sometimes  wished  when  I  have  had  my  friends 
around  me  that  she  was  with  us,  but  she  is  far  happier  than 
any  of  us  are  or  can  be  in  this  life.  I  hope  to  meet  with 
her  in  the  happy  world  of  spirits  whither  she  is  gone.  Mr. 
Simmons  was  here  yesterday  and  preached  for  us  last 
night.  [  Elisha’s  brother,  William  |  He  said  he  lately  heard 
from  home  and  that  they  were  all  well.  He  is  presiding  eld¬ 
er  on  the  Urbana  district  and  lives  in  Springfield. 

“I  shall  not  have  time  to  fill  my  paper  as  I  had  intended 
to.  I  must  go  to  supper  and  after  dark  I  must  come  back  to 
the  office  and  do  some  work  John  has  for  me.  Write  by 
John  when  he  returns.  Your  affectionate  brother,  Isaac 
Lynch.” 
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Charity  did  not  go  to  Elijah’s  until  July,  1846.  Early  in 
August,  Sarah  wrote  that  John  was  gone  on  a  four  weeks’ 
trip  with  William  Bebb,  candidate  for  governor. 

The  Mexican  War  was  in  progress,  and  Rebecca  Wilkins 
worried  about  her  son,  Lucien,  who  had  joined  the  “First 
Regiment.”  Rumor  was  that  about  two  hundred  of  this 
regiment  were  sick,  and  Lucien  did  not  write.  Thomas  Wil¬ 
kins  went  into  Kentucky  to  buy  horses,  and  was  preparing 
to  go  to  Mexico  soon,  on  a  wild  scheme  to  get  rich  from  the 
sale  of  the  horses.  Rebecca  stayed  at  home  alone  and 
brooded  over  her  situation.  She  thought  she  might  want 
Charity  to  come  and  live  with  her  while  her  son  and  hus¬ 
band  were  engaged  in  the  sinful  war. 

On  the  eleventh  of  August,  Martha  wrote  to  Charity 
with  reassuring  news.  “My  dear  grandmother:  Here  we 
are  all  of  us  in  one  room.  Mother  and  the  girls  are  pre¬ 
paring  to  retire  and  I  sat  down  to  write  you  a  few  lines. 
Mother  received  your  letter  a  few  moments  ago  and  at  the 
same  time  one  from  father.  He  is  still  traveling  around 
with  Mr.  Bebb  and  making  speeches.  We  are  all  very  well 
here  at  home  and  I  am  glad  I  have  some  good  news  for 
you.  Lucien  has  got  home.  He  came  about  an  hour  ago  and 
surprised  us  all  very  much.  His  mother  was  not  looking 
for  him  at  all.  He  was  so  unwell  he  was  obliged  to  return. 
He  looks  very  badly  but  I  hope  he  will  get  better  soon. 
Aunt  is  very  much  rejoiced  of  course.  She  is  about  as  well 
as  usual.  Uncle  Thomas  has  not  gone  yet — I  think  it  doubt¬ 
ful  if  he  goes  at  all.  At  any  rate  you  need  not  be  uneasy 
about  Aunt  as  she  will  not  be  alone  if  he  does  go.  I  hope  you 
get  your  visit  out  and  enjoy  yourself,  but  you  must  be  at 
home  by  the  first  of  September. 

“We  all  keep  pretty  well  here  and  at  Mary’s  although 
there  is  considerable  sickness  in  town.  Our  family  seems 
rather  small  now.  We  miss  you  very  much.  Mother  and 
Rachel  sleep  in  your  room.  Father  will  be  at  home  about 
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the  3rd  or  4th  of  September,  and  I  suppose  you  will  come 
down  then  too.  Give  my  love  to  Uncle  and  Aunt  and  the 
cousins.  Yours  affectionately,  Martha  Woods.” 

Martha  had  a  reason  for  asking  her  grandmother  to 
come  home  early  in  September.  Preparations  were  being 
made  for  another  wedding  in  the  Woods  family.  Martha 
and  William  Beckett  were  to  be  married.  William’s  work 
as  John’s  law  partner  was  most  valuable.  He  not  only  at¬ 
tended  to  the  routine  of  office  work,  but  looked  after  both 
the  town  and  farm  property.  It  was  decided  that  the  Wood¬ 
ses  should  not  move  to  Columbus — the  Hamilton  ties  were 
very  dear,  and  now  that  Martha  and  William  were  to  be 
married,  they  would  live  in  the  Woods  home.  This  would 
provide  ‘’a  man  in  the  house,”  and  give  Sarah  greater  free¬ 
dom  to  be  with  John  in  Columbus. 

Times  had  been  hard,  and  although  John  held  a  good 
position  as  Auditor  of  State  he  had  not  fully  recovered 
from  the  losses  caused  by  the  bank  collapse.  There  had 
been  many  heartrending  separations  during  the  last  few 
years,  and  it  was  impossible  to  make  of  Martha’s  wedding 
such  a  gala  affair  as  had  been  Mary’s.  Martha  and  William 
were  none  the  less  happy  on  this  account,  and  began  life 
together  with  hopes  set  just  as  high  as  any  Mary  and  Cyrus 
could  have  had. 

So  quickly  pass  the  years.  John  and  Sarah  Woods  were 
born  a  few  years  after  the  opening  of  the  Northwest  Ter¬ 
ritory,  to  which  they  came  as  mere  children.  Like  other 
children  of  that  day,  they  had  their  share  of  the  hard  work 
necessary  to  establish  homes  in  the  new  country.  Their 
habits  of  thrift  and  industry  lasted  though  life,  and  it  was 
their  great  ambition  that  their  children  should  have  the 
high  and  noble  aims  that  would  insure  their  success  and 
happiness.  The  four  girls  were  carefully  trained  in  the  do¬ 
mestic  arts  and  at  the  same  time  were  given  the  best  pos- 
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sible  instruction  in  music  and  other  social  accomplish¬ 
ments. 

There  was  still  plenty  of  hard  work  to  be  done  by  old 
and  young,  and  John  was  alarmed  at  the  lack  of  lofty  ideals 
among  the  young  men  of  the  rising  generation.  He  declared 
that  four  out  of  five  of  them  were  so  perfectly  worthless 
that  he  feared  to  have  his  younger  daughters  thrown  in 
their  society. 

John  was  away  from  home  so  much  of  the  time  that  he 
and  Sarah  planned  many  of  their  family  affairs  by  mail. 
In  one  of  his  letters  John  said:  “I  get  sick  of  a  set  of  fel¬ 
lows  who  never  have  a  higher  object  than  a  ball,  a  party,  or 
a  few  dollars  to  dress  themselves  out  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
who  drink  juleps,  perhaps  chew  tobacco,  and  smoke 
enormous  cigars!  Out  upon  all  such  shallow  pates — worth¬ 
less  fellows!” 

With  such  a  crop  from  which  he  might  expect  to  receive 
prospective  sons-in-law,  John  expressed  his  gratitude  that 
Mary  and  Martha  had  been  so  fortunate.  As  he  wrote  to 
Sarah:  “Our  two  daughters  who  have  homes  have  added 
to  our  family  sons  of  whom  I  feel  more  than  I  can  express. 
They  are  friends  and  companions  that  I  delight  to  clasp 
by  the  hand  and  to  know  that  we  are  thus  related.” 
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Twilight,  evening  star,  and  then  the  dark?  Charity 
did  not  think  of  it  so.  She  prepared  for  her  last  great  ad¬ 
venture,  approaching  the  River  Jordan  with  a  firm  step, 
and  with  eager  anticipation  of  the  joy  and  peace  on  the 
farther  shore. 

Threads  of  melancholy  are  much  in  evidence  all  through 
Charity’s  life-fabric,  but,  viewing  it  as  a  whole,  these  do 
not  stand  out  conspicuously.  Life  brought  many  deep 
sorrows,  surely  more  than  to  most  of  her  contemporaries; 
but  so  deftly  did  she  work  in  the  softer  shades,  with  the 
bright  colors  showing  through  and  finally  predominating, 
that  the  dark  spots  added  touching  beauty  to  the  finished 
fabric. 

Charity  s  tender  regard  for  all  her  loved  ones  deepened 
as  her  ability  to  serve  them  lessened.  She  was  keen  and 
alert  concerning  all  their  interests,  yet  she  tarried  long 
hours  in  her  own  memory  garden.  Here  she  saw  a  beautiful 
bit  of  countryside  in  South  Carolina,  wherein  dwelt  a  pros¬ 
perous,  home-loving,  God-fearing  people.  She  was  bom 
among  these  people,  no  different  from  the  other  children 
except  that  she  was  the  youngest  and  most  indulged  of  a 
widowed  mother.  There  was  a  carefree  childhood,  but  in 
her  garden  of  memories  she  again  felt  the  grief  that  was 
hers  at  the  sudden  separation  from  her  mother.  After  four 
quiet  years  she  married  Isaiah  Lynch.  Four  more  years 
slipped  by,  in  a  happy  home  on  the  Saluda  River,  not  far 
from  the  place  of  her  birth. 

Then  came  an  important  change,  caused  by  the  migra- 
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tion  of  Quakers  from  the  land  of  slavery  to  a  free  frontier 
where  new  homes  were  established.  The  Lynches  were 
satisfied  that  they  had  done  the  right  thing  in  joining  this 
movement,  and  happy  years  followed  before  Charity’s 
overwhelming  sorrow  at  losing  Isaiah,  and  being  left  with 
small  resources  and  seven  dependent  children. 

Holding  to  life  by  a  mere  strand,  as  she  began  to  gather 
up  the  threads,  she  withstood  the  added  blow  of  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  one  of  her  scattered  children  had  died  and  been 
buried  in  an  unnoted  spot  in  the  potter’s  field  of  a  distant 
city.  Firm  in  the  belief  that  God’s  ways,  though  beyond 
human  understanding,  were  just  and  for  a  purpose,  she 
struggled  on  until  she  made  a  home  for  herself  and  six 
children.  The  little  brick  house  at  Springborough  served 
its  purpose,  but  was  home  only  until  all  the  children  but 
one  were  either  married  of  self-supporting.  Then  she  and 
her  daughter,  Rachel,  went  to  Hamilton. 

Years  passed  and  all  of  the  children  were  married.  Her 
home  remained  in  Hamilton,  but  she  went  back  and  forth, 
where  the  need  for  her  seemed  greatest.  One  daughter  gave 
birth  to  five  children  and  then  went  down  the  western 
slope. 

Charity  was  content  to  sit  in  the  shadows  cast  by  her 
sons  and  daughters  as  they  faced  the  footlights  on  life’s 
stage.  They  played  their  parts  well,  but  never  overshad¬ 
owed  the  little  mother  to  whom  they  often  turned  for  their 
cues. 

Charity’s  thoughts  dwelt  much  on  these  things  as,  in  her 
failing  years,  she  reaped  the  rewards  of  her  years  of  service 
to  her  children.  They  still  clamored  for  her,  not  because 
they  needed  her  help  and  comforting  influence  during 
hours  of  sickness  and  trouble,  but  because  they  loved  her, 
and  wanted  to  share  with  her  the  good  things  that  came  to 
them. 

Charity  wished  to  visit  each  son  once  more.  Isaac  was 
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begging  for  her  to  journey  to  Columbus  to  see  their  new 
home,  but  winter  was  coming  on,  and  Charity  preferred  to 
take  the  long  trips  in  warm  weather.  So,  after  Martha  was 
married,  she  went  to  see  Thomas  and  Sarah  Ann  at  New¬ 
port.  She  returned  to  Hamilton  before  Christmas,  when 
John  came  home  and  they  were  all  together.  John  had  to 
hurry  right  back  to  Columbus,  and  Sarah  went  with  him. 
She  hated  his  prolonged  absences,  and  was  glad  to  go,  al¬ 
though  it  was  hard  for  her  to  leave  home,  even  with  Martha 
and  William  in  charge,  and  grandma  there.  She  made  them 
all  promise  to  write  often  and  at  length,  and  it  is  easy  to 
understand  why  she  left  instructions  for  eleven-year-old 
Rachel  to  write  all  the  “little  news.” 

Few  adults  could  have  told  so  much  between  the  lines 
as  did  Rachel  in  her  letter  dated  January  3,  1847.  “Dear 
Mother:  I  expect  Rebecca  has  told  you  all  the  news,  but 
you  said  to  write  and  tell  you  the  little  news.  I  have  just 
come  from  Presbyterian  Church  where  Mr.  Thomas 
preached  a  very  good  sermon.  He  expected  Mr.  Rogers  to 
preach,  but  Mr.  Rogers  had  to  preach  to  the  people  of  Ross- 
ville.  But  now  Mr.  Thomas  cannot  get  back  home  again,  as 
they  will  not  let  anybody  at  all  pass  through  the  bridge, 
which  bye-the-bye  is  in  a  very  dangerous  situation.  Sev¬ 
eral  others  came  over  and  cannot  get  back.  The  river  is 
very  high  indeed  and  as  many  as  thirty  families  have  been 
obliged  to  move  out  of  their  homes.  Mr.  MacDill  could  not 
get  over  and  one  solitary  carriage  was  seen  standing  in  the 
wagon-yard.  Jane  Sutherland  is  here  and  cannot  get  home. 
Martha,  Mr.  Beckett  and  Jane  and  I  went  down  to  the  river 
before  church.  The  bridge  looks  very  dangerous.  The  mid¬ 
dle  pier  is  falling  away  very  fast,  and  the  north  side  of  the 
bridge  towards  the  west  end  is  badly  shattered  on  account 
of  McCleary’s  stable  hitting  against  it  as  it  was  washed 
away.  You  can  just  see  the  roof  of  the  old  mill  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river.  The  nine  pin  alley  is  gone  and  we  can 
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just  see  the  tips  of  the  trees  on  the  island.  Great  crowds  of 
men,  ladies-  women  too — and  children  are  standing  on 
the  banks  I  mean  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  One  man 
down  in  Black  Bottom  lost  700  hogs,  another  300,  and 
many  others  lost. 

Has  father  got  any  long  beards?  I  guess  father  could 
hear  me  laugh  now  to  his  heart’s  content — that  is  when 
Mrs.  Beckett  is  not  present.  I  am  glad  school  is  going  to 
commence  again,  for  I  have  a  dull  time  here  at  home.  Mrs. 
Beckett  Junior — sits  and  curls  her  lip  and  sews,  then  to 
vary  it  she  scolds  then  sews  and  curls  her  lip  again  and  fi¬ 
nally  flings  herself  upstairs  in  a  huff,  or  into  the  office  with 
William  .  And  when  she  goes  Margaret  says  something 
funny  and  Rebecca  laughs  and  I  laugh  and  John  makes  it 
a  rule  to  say  we  are  laughing  at  him  and  follows  Martha. 
Tnen  Grandma  says:  'It’s  a  shame  for  thee  to  laugh  at  thy 
little  brother.  Poor  Johnny!’  and  she  marches  upstairs  and 
we  have  the  field  to  ourselves. 

New  Year  s  Eve  Grandma,  Marg  and  Becky  hung  up 
their  stockings  and  I  filled  them.  Grandma  got  a  nightcap, 
a  needle  book  and  a  thread  case.  Margaret  got  a  needle 
book  and  ten  cents — the  money  father  gave  me  in  my 
stocking  Christmas.  Rebecca  got  a  needle  book,  six  cents 
and  a  pair  of  ruffled  panties.  Mr.  Beckett  gave  me  a  gold 
heart  with  a  set  in  it.  He  gave  Rebecca  one  too.  But  this  is 
not  very  little  news.  You  ought  to  see  some  of  our  domestic 
scenes.  Martha  setting  up  stiff  and  formal  in  her  cashmere 
dress,  curling  her  lip  at  some  yarn  Mr.  Beckett  is  opining. 
Then  John  says  something  and  she  laughs,  and  Rebecca 
or  I  say  something  and  she  frowns,  curls  her  lip  and  mut¬ 
ters  something  about  ‘foolishness’.  Then  she  flounces  out, 
Mr.  B.  bites  his  lip,  frowns,  and  pulling  his  hat  over  his 
eyes  walks  off.  John  goes  to  find  Lacky  and  Marg,  sister 
R.  and  I  are  left  alone.  Oh,  it  s  mighty  dull  I  can  tell  you! 

But  three  good  things  have  come  to  pass.  The  pig — poor 
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thing — is  killed,  the  door  fixed  and  I  have  got  a  new  hand¬ 
kerchief.  Don’t  be  alarmed  about  the  money  for  it  was 
made  of  an  old  shirt  bosom  and  I  hemmed  it  myself!  I  made 
a  resolution  on  New  Year’s  not  to  get  angry  again  without 
cause.  I  confess  I  was  sorely  tempted  to  break  it  on  Satur¬ 
day  when  Martha — Mrs.  Beckett,  I  mean — I  beg  her  par¬ 
don — sat  there  scolding  and  looking  as  if  she  was  turned 
into  a  walking  vinegar  bottle  and  all  the  time  I  was  sewing 
at  her  pillowcase.  Now  Mother  don’t  you  think  that  was  a 
shame?  I  wouldn’t  say  this  to  anybody  else  and  I  have  no 
particular  wish  that  father  should  see  this.  Well  now  I’ll 
turn  to  the  bright  side  of  the  ‘pictur’ — as  Mr.  Beckett  calls 
it  in  fun.  Jerome  comes  down  and  begins  to  play  with  John 
Woods  but  soon  quarrels  and  runs  off  to  me,  and  then  I 
feel  happy,  for  he  is  so  sweet  and  good  and  loves  me  so!  I 
do  wish  you  were  here!  Well,  but  now  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  a  secret,  indeed.  Margaret’s  beau  came  to  see  her  and 
they  stood  up  by  the  sideboard  and  had  a  long  talk.  After 
he  was  gone,  grandma  kept  asking  questions  all  the  time, 
till  Margaret  told  her  she  wouldn’t  tell  her.  This  ends  the 
secret.  Now  for  the  wishes.  I  wish  you  would  bring  me  a 
new  dress,  for  there  are  so  many  parties  and  I  have  to  wear 
my  red  dress  to  them  all  and  it  is  somewhat  the  worse  for 
wear  too.  But  if  you  can’t  afford  it  never  mind  and  bring 
me  a  new  head  for  the  doll.  But  if  you  can’t  afford  that 
either,  you  may  save  your  money  and  buy  something  for 
the  rest.  I’ll  weather  it  through  without  the  articles  named 
and  perhaps  Mary  or  Mrs.  Beckett  or  Rebecca  or  Margaret 
will  give  me  an  old  lawn  dress  to  wear  this  winter.  But 
it’s  doubtful.  Now  I  beg  your  pardon  for  complaining,  but 
the  sleeves  of  the  dress  are  much  too  short  and — but  I  will 
try  and  be  silent,  for  I  expect  your  tired  of  my  complain¬ 
ing.  Don’t  forget  about  the  doll’s  head.  I  have  written  a 
very  long  letter.  I’ll  lay  aside  my  writing  till  I  see  whether 
the  bridge  tumbles  down  or  not  and  then  I’ll  tell  you.  Write 
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me  a  long  letter  with  little  news  in  it.  From  your  loving 
daughter,  Rachel.  Mr.  B  has  this  minute  gone  down  to  the 
river  with  John.  When  he  comes  back  Til  tell  you  about 
the  bridge.  Postscript.  Mr.  Beckett  has  returned  from  the 
river  and  he  says  that  the  bridge  is  in  great  danger  for  the 
middle  pier  is  constantly  falling  down.  I  mean  the  stones 
are  falling  down.  I  turned  my  doll  into  a  baby  and  Aunt 
Rebecca  gave  me  some  calico  to  make  it  a  dress.  And  I 
have  a  white  one  for  it  too.  R.  W.” 

Rachels  letter  caused  her  father  great  anxiety,  as  he 
feared  the  high  water  would  do  great  damage  to  public 
works.  It  did.  John  was  one  of  the  largest  stockholders  in 
the  toll-bridge  from  whose  pier  and  abutments  the  stones 
were  falling,  and  which  received  such  a  crashing  jolt  from 
Mr.  McClearys  floating  barn.  The  bridge  held,  however, 
and  with  much  repairing  weathered  the  storms  of  another 
score  of  years,  until  a  greater  flood  carried  it  away. 

Sarah's  family  obeyed  her  instructions  so  well  that  she 
could  not  find  time  to  answer  their  many  letters.  When  she 
did  write,  she  said  that  Isaac  and  Margaret,  their  children, 
and  the  many  friends  Charity  had  made  in  Columbus  were 
asking  about  her,  and  begging  that  she  come  back.  Sarah 
did  not  stay  as  long  as  she  had  intended.  When  she  had 
been  there  about  two  weeks  she  had  a  severe  chill,  and  was 
quite  sick  for  a  while.  She  was  soon  up  again,  but  felt  so 
miserable  that  she  wished  to  be  at  home. 

While  Sarah  was  in  Columbus,  Charity  had  letters  from 
the  folks  at  Newport.  Among  these  was  one  written  by 
Sarah  Ann  Lynch  on  January  4,  1847.  “Dear  Mother:  It 
is  a  dark  rainy  afternoon  and  the  yard  is  full  of  mud.  I 
just  threw  out  my  dishwater  and  put  my  dish  pan  on  the 
table  and  now  sit  down  to  write  a  line  to  you.  We  had  for 
dinner  some  very  good  buckwheat  cakes  and  some  stewed 
shoate,  part  of  New  Year’s  presents.  Meat  comes  in  so 
abundantly  that  I  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  it.  I  got 
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a  whole  pig  on  Friday,  besides  other  articles  too  tedious  to 
mention,  but  some  I  must  name— butter,  cake,  pies,  coffee, 
and  a  dress  for  myself  and  one  for  Sis,  boots  for  Gus,  so 
Gus  has  boots  and  his  money,  too.  I  also  got  two  dollars 
for  a  present.  So  far,  you  see,  they  have  taken  good  care 
of  us.  We  had  the  most  interesting  watch  meeting  I  ever 
attended.  The  time  passed  off  before  we  were  aware  of  it. 
The  whole  church  was  at  the  altar  for  prayer  with  many 
seekers.  There  was  not  one  left  the  house  the  whole  three 
hours,  and  they  would  have  stayed  longer.  Brother  Smiley 
preached  for  us.  He  said  that  at  one  time  every  one  in  the 
house  was  on  their  knees.  On  yesterday  at  preaching  there 
was  Peace.  Last  night  the  church  was  full,  but  it  seems  the 
time  is  yet  not  come  that  Sinners  must  yield  to  the  Power 
of  Divine  Truth  in  Newport,  but  we  will  still  look  and  pray. 
I  feel  somewhat  reserved  in  my  own  mind  and  there  are 
yet  clouds. 

“Sarah  was  only  with  me  a  few  minutes.  She  could  not 
get  over  in  the  afternoon.  She  and  Mr.  Woods  came  over 
after  night.  It  rained  and  Mr.  Woods  had  to  go  back  and 
Sarah  was  afraid  it  would  be  worse  in  the  morning.  She 
says  she  will  stop  when  she  comes  back  [from  Columbus]. 
Rebecca  was  glad  to  get  those  things  you  sent  her.  She 
seems  happy,  says  she  does  not  want  to  go  home.  [This 
was  Rebecca  Simmons.  ]  I  think  she  learns.  She  attends  to 
her  lessons  and  writing.  Today  I  want  to  write  a  letter  to 
her  father.  I  made  a  cape  for  her  new  dress.  It  looks  much 
better.  I  saw  Friend  Petrice  on  yesterday.  She  was  not  very 
well.  All  your  acquaintances  are  well.  You  remember  that 
I  went  to  see  Cousin  Deby  A.  the  day  I  went  over  with  you. 
In  looking  over  the  paper  today,  to  my  utter  astonish¬ 
ment  I  saw  her  death  announced.  Truly  is  life  uncertain. 

“I  have  not  been  very  well  for  a  few  days,  I  think  owing 
to  the  weather.  I  have  not  seen  Mr.  Monfort  since  you  left. 
John  is  not  very  well,  but  is  at  the  store.  Gus  still  scolds 
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— he  is  Gus  yet.  Rebecca  and  Amanda  get  along  quite  well 
together.  I  have  on  hand  beef,  veal  and  pork  and  it  all 
makes  me  sick  to  see  it.  I  sometimes  wish  I  could  turn  it 
all  into  flour.  Thomas  is  very  well.  My  love  to  Rebecca 
[Wilkins]  and  all  the  rest.  The  children  say  give  their  love 

to  grandma.  Remember  your  daughter,  Sarah  [Ann 
Lynch].” 

Thomas  added  a  line  or  so  to  the  above,  “Dear  Mother: 
Sarah  Ann  has  given  you  all  the  items  of  news  pertaining 
to  our  domestic  affairs.  Times  in  Newport  are  about  as 
when  you  were  here,  except  that  our  congregations  have 
increased.  There  are  people  attending  church  now  that 
have  not  done  so  for  ten  years.  This  Thursday,  a  cold  blus¬ 
tery  day,  I  have  some  thought  of  going  over  into  Cincinnati 
to  Friends  Meeting.  If  I  do  I  shall  look  at  the  place  where 
you  sat  and  think  of  my  old  mother.  I  recollect  well  how 
you  looked  when  sitting  in  silence  with  your  own  people. 
I  shall  always  love  to  go  to  Friends  meeting.  It  is  a  good 
place  for  one’s  mind  to  become  easy. 

“I  still  continue  every  morning  to  arise  and  kindle  my 
fire.  So  you  have  the  picture  of  every  day  s  proceeding. 
Next  Sabbath  I  expect  to  preach  in  Covington  and  Brother 
Hill  will  preach  for  me.  Go  and  see  Brother  Brown  [minis¬ 
ter  at  Hamilton]  and  give  him  my  best  Christian  regards. 

I  love  him  because  he  is  a  good  man.  Tell  him  if  he  will 
come  to  Newport  he  shall  have  a  hearty  welcome  to  my 
pulpit  and  I  would  be  glad  to  see  him  here.  I  am  a  Method¬ 
ist  in  all  my  feelings  and  principles,  and  I  mourn  over 
every  departure  from  old  established  customs.  Give  my 
love  to  all  my  friends.  I  love  them  all.  Your  affectionate 
son,  Thomas.” 

John  Woods  was  doing  the  work  of  a  superman.  At 
times  he  wanted  to  return  home  so  much  that  he  declared 
he  was  as  homesick  as  the  Mexican  volunteers.  There  was 
much  political  unrest,  and  in  addition  to  the  duties  of  his 
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office  and  private  business  he  had  done  a  great  deal  of 
stump-speaking  in  behalf  of  the  Whigs  in  general  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Bebb  in  particular.  Mr.  Ridgeway,  chairman  of  the 
State  Central  Committee,  wrote  to  Governor  Bebb:  aMy 
best  respects  to  our  mutual  friend,  the  Honorable  John 
Woods.  Tell  him  that  the  Committee  look  to  him  as  sailors 
do  at  sea  in  a  storm,  their  best  ‘Bow  Anchore’  and  that  he 
and  you  have  our  sympathies  in  being  subjected  to  pop 
over  log  bridges,  beech  roots,  and  vile  suppers.” 

Indeed  John  was  tired,  and,  with  the  state  victory  for  the 
Whigs,  he  felt  an  urgent  desire  to  play  a  while.  Early  in 
July  of  1847  the  Whig  Convention  was  held  in  Chicago. 
The  boat  fare  from  either  Cleveland  or  Detroit,  through  the 
Great  Lakes  to  Chicago,  was  six  dollars,  and  John  decided 
he  could  afford  it.  This  was  to  be  a  lark,  and,  since  ladies 
were  invited,  he  took  Rebecca  and  Rachel  with  him.  Their 
delight  in  the  trip  was  so  great  that  they  could  not  lose 
one  precious  moment  in  letter- writing.  But  John  wrote 
buoyantly  boyish  sketches  to  be  read  at  home  in  high  coun¬ 
cil,  including  all  from  Grandma  Lynch  to  John  Junior  and 
Mary's  babies.  He  wrote  of  the  delights  of  the  floating  pal¬ 
ace,  mentioning  feasts  of  turkey  and  oysters;  describing 
the  gay  assemblage  of  travelers;  picturing  the  music  and 
dancing;  and  portraying  the  lovely  scenery — he  was  in¬ 
deed  being  rejuvenated.  On  the  boat  John  met  Horace 
Greeley,  the  man  with  the  wonderful  memory,  who  in¬ 
quired  after  Dr.  Falconer  and  his  lady. 

Now  John  returned  to  his  office  in  Columbus  with  re¬ 
newed  energy  for  tackling  his  arduous  duties.  During  the 
first  two  years  he  had  had  James  McBride  for  Clerk  of 
Public  Works.  Mr.  McBride  preferred  the  more  simple 
life  at  Hamilton,  and,  when  he  tendered  his  resignation, 
John  gave  Isaac  that  office,  with  a  salary  double  that  which 
he  had  at  first  received. 

Isaac  begged  his  mother  to  come  for  another  visit.  Mid- 
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summer  of  1847  found  her  again  in  Darke  County,  but  her 
plans  were  to  go  to  Columbus  from  Elijah’s.  She  wished  to 
be  with  her  sons,  and  yet  she  was  restless  when  far  from 
her  little  room  in  Hamilton.  The  folks  at  home  tried  to 
write  all  the  little  happenings  there,  but  could  not  refrain 
from  telling  her  that  they  missed  her  veiy  much  and  hoped 
she  would  soon  return.  Sarah  wrote  that  Mary’s  baby, 
named  for  Martha’s  husband,  was  cross  and  required  much 
care  all  summer,  but  otherwise  the  immediate  family  re¬ 
mained  fairly  well.  Thomas  was  going  to  attend  a  Method¬ 
ist  Conference  at  Piqua  that  autumn,  and  would  be  ar¬ 
riving  in  Hamilton  at  about  the  time  of  the  big  Whig  meet¬ 
ing.  Sarah  thought  Elijah  would  enjoy  his  visit,  and  wanted 
him  to  bring  Charity  home  at  that  time.  Sarah  emptied 
all  the  straw  ticks  and  washed  them  ready  to  have  filled 
with  new  straw  before  the  time  when  she  hoped  her  broth¬ 
ers  and  mother  would  come. 

In  answer  to  this,  Sarah  received  no  assurance  of  her 
mother’s  return,  so  she  wrote  again  from  Hamilton  on  Sep¬ 
tember  4, 1847.  ‘‘Dear  Mother:  I  have  been  looking  for  you 
so  much  that  I  thought  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  write.  I 
do  wish  you  would  come  right  off  for  I  do  want  to  see  you 
very  much.  About  four  weeks  ago  Johnny  and  I  went  on 
Saturday  morning  to  Newport  and  spent  a  day  at  Thomas’ 
and  had  a  very  pleasant  visit.  The  next  Saturday  they  all 
came  up  here — Thomas,  Sarah  Ann,  Amanda,  Rebecca 
[Simmons],  and  John.  Mr.  Brown  had  a  two  days  meet¬ 
ing  and  we  had  a  delightful  time.  They  stayed  here  two 
days.  Sarah  Ann  is  coming  up  here  to  stay  while  Thomas 
goes  to  Conference.  At  least  she  thought  she  would.  John 
has  been  at  home  two  weeks,  just  left  yesterday.  Lib  Desh- 
ler  came  with  him,  so  you  may  be  sure  I  have  been  pretty 
busy.  I  have  had  a  good  bit  of  company  and  a  right  hard 
time  for  a  few  weeks,  but  we  are  alone  this  beautiful  Sab¬ 
bath  morning  and  I  enjoy  its  stillness  very  much. 
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“Last  Sabbath  Mr.  MacDill  preached  his  last  sermon  as 
pastor  of  the  congregation.  It  was  a  solemn  time.  The  house 
was  crowded  to  overflowing,  even  John  Flagg  was  there, 
and  people  who  seldom  enter  the  door  of  a  church.  I  felt 
very  solemn  to  see  him  who  has  so  often  broken  to  us  the 
bread  of  life  about  to  take  his  leave.  The  sacrament  of  the 
supper  will  be  administered  the  third  Sunday  in  October, 
at  which  time  he  will  preach  for  us.  He  is  now  gone  to  Il¬ 
linois  and  will  I  suppose  make  that  his  future  residence. 
What  a  changing  world  and  how  strange  that  we  so  cling 
to  its  enjoyments  when  they  pass  so  swiftly  from  us.  Re¬ 
becca  and  family  are  well.  Lucien  has  had  a  chill  or  two, 
but  is  now  pretty  well.  It  is  pretty  healthy  here.  Of  course 
there  is  some  chill  and  fever.  Susan  Gaylord’s  child  died, 
also  Mr.  Betts  who  lay  sick  a  long  time.  When  I  was  in 
Cincinnati,  I  called  at  E.  Pennington’s  and  got  your  cloak. 
You  had  better  not  think  of  going  to  Columbus  now,  as  you 
are  not  prepared  with  clothing  for  winter.  Indeed  you  must 
come  home  very  soon.  We  are  anxiously  looking  for  you. 
It  is  meeting  time.  I  think  Thomas  will  remain  in  Newport 
another  year.  He  looks  well  and  seems  happy  and  preaches 
good.  He  has  a  very  interesting  family  and  Rebecca  Sim¬ 
mons  is  a  noble  girl.  I  hope  she  will  never  go  home  to  stay 
again.  But  poor  Mary  and  John  [Simmons] — I  pity  them. 
Ruth  [Elisha’s  third  wife]  has  been  away  for  some  time, 
visiting  friends  in  Kentucky.  We  are  going  to  have  a  fine 
school  this  winter.  It  commences  tomorrow. 

“Now  we  will  look  for  you  soon  and  if  you  can  do  bring 
me  some  honey  and  I  will  pay  Elijah  for  it.  I  must  stop  and 
tell  you  all  the  rest  when  you  come.  Your  Sarah.” 

A  fourth  baby  came  to  Isaac  and  Margaret  in  the  new 
home  in  Columbus.  It  was  not  strong,  but  in  August  of 
1847,  Isaac  wrote  to  Sarah  that  it  was  doing  better  than 
they  had  had  reason  to  expect,  and  was  showing  much  good 
sense  and  a  remarkable  love  of  good  order  by  sleeping 
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quietly  through  the  night  and  not  disturbing  the  repose  of 
others.  Their  hopes  did  not  last,  however,  and  early  in 
September  the  baby  died. 

The  little  village  near  Palestine,  Darke  County,  Ohio, 
where  Elijah  and  his  family  lived,  was  called  German. 
Here  Charity  spent  many  pleasant  weeks  that  summer.  She 
had  not  visited  Isaac  in  the  new  home  in  Columbus,  and 
Isaac  could  not  be  content  until  she  had  spent  some  time 
there  with  them.  He  needed  a  rest  from  his  close  confine¬ 
ment  in  the  office,  and  Margaret  was  worn  from  caring  for 
the  baby  which  had  slipped  away  from  them.  Thinking  it 
would  cheer  them  all,  Isaac  planned  a  visit  to  Elijah’s, 
where  he  and  his  brother  again  could  be  with  their  mother 
as  they  had  been  four  years  earlier,  at  Sidney.  By  driving, 
the  expense  of  the  trip  would  be  reduced,  they  could  have 
a  little  “rural  enjoyment”  on  the  way,  and  would  be  able 
to  take  Charity  back  with  them.  These  plans  did  not  fit  in 
with  Sarah’s,  but  had  Charity  gone  back  to  Hamilton  at 
this  time  she  probably  would  never  have  seen  Isaac’s  new 
home  in  Columbus.  This  would  have  grieved  Isaac. 

Isaac  hired  a  one-horse  livery  rig,  and,  on  a  pleasant 
September  day,  they  started  on  their  journey.  At  noon  they 
stopped  in  an  oak  grove  near  London,  Ohio.  Isaac  un¬ 
hitched  the  horse  and  gave  it  oats  in  a  box  which  he  had 
brought  along  for  that  purpose.  While  the  horse  ate  and 
rested,  Isaac,  Margaret,  and  the  two  little  girls  “sat  down 
on  a  log  in  the  shade  of  the  trees  and  partook  of  a  repast 
that  relished  much  better  than  any  preparation  at  a  hotel!” 
So  they  went  picnicking  on  their  way,  reaching  Elijah’s 
home  toward  evening  of  the  third  day. 

The  house  stood  back  from  the  road,  in  a  commanding 
position.  Isaac  had  not  sent  word  of  their  coming,  and  when 
someone  saw  the  carriage  turn  in  the  lane,  the  family  came 
out  to  see  who  was  approaching.  Charity  stood  on  the  edge 
of  the  porch  and  Mary,  Elijah’s  wife,  stood  in  the  doorway. 
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Before  long,  however,  the  waiting  group  recognized  Isaac, 
and  all  began  to  shout  a  joyous  welcome.  Some  of  the  “sal¬ 
utations”  of  the  dooryard  were  repeated  when  Isaac  got 
in  the  house,  especially  on  the  part  of  Charity,  who  was 
overjoyed.  Elijah’s  children  loved  their  “pretty  Aunt  Mar¬ 
garet,”  and  one  glorious  week  they  all  enjoyed  together. 
Aty  and  Harriet  took  delightful  rambles  through  the  near¬ 
by  woods  with  their  cousins,  and  the  grown-ups  liked 
nothing  so  much  as  just  to  be  together  and  talk.  One  day 
was  spent  at  cousin  William  Arnold’s  home.  This  was  the 
place  where  Isaac  had  lain  sick  for  so  long  a  period  when 
he  was  in  the  saddler’s  business  at  Greenville.  Their  visit 
with  the  Arnolds  was  so  enjoyable  that  it  was  sundown 
before  they  got  started  home.  Darkness  soon  closed  in  on 
them,  but  the  night  was  pleasant,  and  they  were  thrilled 
with  the  ride  through  the  deep  gloom  of  the  woods  which 
lined  the  way  on  this  ten-mile  drive. 

On  the  last  evening  of  their  visit,  Isaac,  Margaret,  and 
Mary  drove  to  a  nearby  farm  and  bought  a  basket  of  fine 
peaches,  the  last  of  the  season.  The  next  day  was  Elijah’s 
birthday,  and  the  day  for  the  return  to  Columbus.  Charity 
had  been  in  the  best  of  spirits,  but  somehow  they  seemed 
to  sense  that  this  would  be  her  last  trip  away  from  Hamil¬ 
ton,  and  they  found  the  parting  very  hard. 

It  was  Saturday  morning.  After  much  hustling  about 
and  packing,  Isaac  hitched  the  horse  to  the  carriage,  lashed 
the  trunks  onto  the  rear,  and  all  spake  the  last  farewell, 
“accompanied  by  the  kiss,  the  tear,  the  faltering  voice,  and 
the  poor  attempt  to  say  a  cheerful  goodby.”  Isaac  said  of 
the  parting  scene:  “We  started.  Long  did  my  brother  and 
his  family  stand  gazing  after  us  as  we  moved  on  down  the 
road.  Margaret  and  mother  waved  adieu  with  their  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  until  we  were  entirely  hid  by  the  intervening 
woods.  We  passed  within  a  short  distance  of  a  little  grave 
surrounded  by  a  white  paling.  It  was  the  grave  of  little 
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Thomas,  my  brother’s  oldest  son,  an  amiable  and  lovely 
boy  of  about  twelve  years  of  age.  Mother  looked  at  the 
sacred  spot  and  said  something  about  the  little  slumberer, 
that  it  was  the  last  time  she  would  look  upon  that  little 
grave.” 

Toward  evening  the  travelers  arrived  at  the  home  of  a 
relative  on  Stillwater  near  West  Milton,  Ohio.  They  re¬ 
mained  here  over  night,  and  next  morning  drove  on  a 
mile  farther  to  the  home  of  Charity’s  brother,  Isaac  Hasket. 
He  was  two  years  older  than  Charity,  and  very  feeble. 
However,  he  was  able  to  accompany  them  to  the  Friends 
meeting-house,  which  he  had  helped  to  build. 

Charity  seldom  had  had  a  chance  to  attend  Quaker  Meet¬ 
ing  since  she  left  Springborough,  more  than  twenty-one 
years  before,  and  she  was  almost  overpowered  now  at  be¬ 
ing  able  to  go  with  her  brother.  These  were  her  people,  and 
this  was  the  form  of  worship  to  which  she  was  deeply  at¬ 
tached.  The  meeting-house  stood  in  a  grove  of  maples.  It 
was  a  lovely  autumn  day,  with  a  gentle  breeze  just  stirring 
the  foliage.  So  still  were  the  meek  and  silent  worshipers 
that  the  low  murmur  among  the  tall  trees  could  be  heard 
distinctly. 

After  a  season  of  meditation,  an  elderly  man  arose,  and 
with  slow  and  solemn  voice  addressed  the  assembly  on  the 
text:  “To  be  carnally  minded  is  death,  but  to  be  spiritually 
minded  is  life  and  peace.”  Two  or  three  others  spoke.  All 
were  Quaker  ministers,  who  had  stopped  here  on  their  way 
to  Yearly  Meeting  at  Richmond,  Indiana.  In  Quaker  meet¬ 
ings  no  one  spoke  but  those  whom  “the  Spirit  moved.” 
Margaret  said  that  Isaac’s  mother  always  was  moved,  and 
her  words  were  as  those  of  one  inspired. 

The  remainder  of  that  Sabbath  day  was  spent  at  Isaac 
Hasket’s.  On  Monday  morning  Charity  wept  bitterly  at  the 
parting  with  her  brother,  which  she  said  would  be  the  last. 

The  weather  had  been  delightful  ever  since  Margaret 
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and  Isaac  left  Columbus,  two  weeks  before.  This  Monday 
was  warm  and  the  scenery  so  beautiful  that  Charity’s  spir¬ 
its  were  revived,  and  she  greatly  enjoyed  the  country.  Once 
they  came  into  a  deep  valley,  from  which  the  road  led  up 
a  steep  hill.  The  women  and  children  got  out  of  the  carriage 
to  lighten  the  load  and  walked  up  the  hill.  Isaac  drove 
on  alone,  and  stopped  in  the  shade  to  wait  for  the  others. 
Charity  was  very  tired  and  wished  to  rest,  lying  down. 
Isaac  took  a  buffalo  robe  from  the  carriage,  and  spread  it 
in  the  shade.  His  mother  lay  on  this,  and  they  spread  her 
shawl  over  her.  Isaac  and  Margaret  sat  under  a  tree  close 
by,  and  were  deeply  touched  to  see  the  little  mother  lying 
on  the  ground. 

That  night  was  spent  at  Green  Plain  in  the  house  which 
had  been  Isaac’s  home  during  the  years  Charity’s  children 
were  scattered.  The  next  day  was  the  last  of  their  journey. 
The  country  had  much  prairie  land,  dotted  with  oak  groves, 
which  reminded  them  of  islands  in  a  smooth  sea.  They 
stopped  at  one  of  these  groves,  as  Charity  wished  to  gather 
some  of  the  acorns.  She  sometimes  suffered  from  inflamed 
eyes,  and  she  said  that  tea  made  from  the  acorns  was  good 
for  this  trouble. 

Charity  remained  in  Columbus  more  than  a  month.  Al¬ 
though  she  seemed  cheerful  and  happy,  at  the  same  time 
she  was  making  preparations  to  join  her  husband,  for 
whom  she  had  “wearied’’  more  than  thirty-three  years. 
She  wished  each  of  the  grandchildren  to  have  a  “last  let¬ 
ter”  to  remember  her  by.  John  Woods  Jr.  was  the  house¬ 
hold  pet  in  Hamilton.  Martha  had  had  so  much  care  of  him, 
when  and  after  baby  Cyrus  came,  that  she  felt  he  belonged 
to  her.  Charity’s  letter  to  her  grandson  was  brief.  She  wise¬ 
ly  refrained  from  her  reflections  on  life,  which  she  felt  the 
older  children  could  understand.  She  wrote:  “My  ever 
dear  Grandson,  I  will  write  a  little  to  thee,  my  dear  Sonny. 
I  was  in  hopes  thee  would  have  come  up  with  thy  father, 
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then  thee  could  have  gone  with  me  to  the  Penitentiary;  but 
I  expect  Mother  could  not  spare  thee.  I  suppose  thee  is 
going  to  school.  Has  thee  been  to  see  Uncle  Thomas  yet? 
I  expect  my  writing  is  so  bad  thee  cannot  read  it.  Are 
Sonny  Falconer  and  Jerome  going  to  school?  Well  my 
paper  is  full.  Farewell.  My  love  to  thee,  Thy  affectionate 
grandmother,  Charity  Lynch.” 

Sonny  was  nine  years  old  and  could  read  script  very 
well  now.  A  little  earlier,  when  the  busy  father  wrote,  he 
was  never  too  busy  to  print  the  words  so  John  Junior 
could  read  them. 

Rebecca  Woods  was  sixteen  years  old  now.  Two  years 
before,  while  visiting  in  Columbus,  Charity  wrote  to  Re¬ 
becca  almost  as  she  would  write  to  a  young  child.  Rebecca 
was  sensitive  and  reserved.  She  had  a  timidity  which  held 
her  back.  Rachel  was  very  bright,  vivacious,  and  quite 
sure  of  herself.  These  were  qualities  which  helped  her 
forge  ahead  in  her  studies  much  more  rapidly  than  Rebec¬ 
ca.  Charity  was  concerned  about  the  children’s  education¬ 
al  progress,  and,  in  the  1845  letter,  she  mildly  chided  Re¬ 
becca  for  being  dilatory  and  letting  little  Rachel  come  so 
near  catching  up  with  her  in  her  studies.  This  last  letter, 
written  by  Charity  in  Columbus  on  October  24,  1847, 
struck  a  different  note.  “My  dear  Rebecca:  I  have  written 
to  each  of  my  grandchildren  one  letter,  except  to  thee.  I 
now  will  write  thee  a  line  as  proof  of  my  love  and  remem¬ 
brance  of  thee.  I  am  sitting  in  the  quiet  little  room  upstairs 
with  a  cheerful  fire.  Uncle  is  gone  to  Church.  Aunt  and  the 
little  girls  are  reading,  while  the  streets  are  covered  with 
water  and  rain — still  pouring  down — dark  and  gloomy 
is  this  Sabbath  Day.  I  have  thought  of  you  all.  Thy  father 
took  tea  with  us  night  before  last.  He  was  well.  I  was  glad 
to  see  him.  I  think  of  the  lonely  hours  of  thy  dear  mother 
while  you  are  all  at  school.  How  often  she  no  doubt  calls 
to  mind  the  dear  remembrance  of  departed  joys  and  dear 
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loved  ones,  carried  from  earth  to  dwell  in  more  Holy 
climes.  While  we  are  spared  in  Silence  to  meditate  and  toil 
in  anxiety  and  pain  our  weary  day,  never  can  our  hearts 
forget  the  Chastening  hand  that  in  one  sad  moment  casts 
a  shadow  over  future  life.  Here  I  will  not  dwell!!  Would 
we  were  prepared  to  say,  ‘Clouds,  Winds,  and  Stars  their 
task  fulfill,  ours  is  to  Trust  in  Heaven/ 

“Well,  dear  Rebecca,  I  hope  thee  will  excuse  me  for 
writing  in  such  a  melancholy  strain.  I  hardly  knew  myself 
what  I  did  write  until  I  waked  up  as  from  my  dreams.  How 
much  we  have  to  be  thankful  for  and  happy.  If  we  improve 
the  time  given  us,  we  will  be  happy  and  not  abuse  our  priv- 
iledge.  Thee  has  no  doubt  as  much  to  make  thee  happy  as 
any  other  can  have — a  dear  Mother,  kind  Father,  and  sis¬ 
ters  around,  who  all  contribute  much,  very  much.  Prize 
them,  my  dear  Rebecca,  as  worthy  thy  love.  I  suppose  thee 
is  engaged  in  thy  studies,  laying  a  foundation  for  useful¬ 
ness.  What  becomes  of  the  domestic  part  of  the  education? 
Does  it  make  any  advance  or  does  it  drag?  I  think  while 
thee  is  engaged  at  school,  the  best  way  is  to  pursue  with 
all  thy  might  thy  studies.  Thy  youth  is  passing  away.  Try 
anyhow  to  keep  up  with  Atta  [Rachel].  0  tell  me,  does 
thee  wear  long  dresses  yet?  How  does  Margaret  come  on? 
I  never  hear  a  word  from  her.  I  expect  if  I  keep  well  to 
come  down  with  thy  father,  altho  Aunt  wants  me  to  stay, 
very  much.  It  is  very  comfortable  here.  Her  sweet  little 
babe  is  gone,  but  indeed  little  Hattie  is  a  very  interesting 
child,  and  Atta  is  also.  They  are  both  good  little  girls  and 
raised  carefully.  I  am  much  comforted  in  my  visit.  Give  my 
love  to  thy  Aunt  and  Mother,  dear  Mary,  Martha,  and  all. 
I  wish  I  had  something  of  interest  to  write,  but  I  have  been 
nowhere  but  to  Church.  Several  have  called  to  see  me,  but 
among  the  young  girls  I  have  no  acquaintance.  I  will  close 
now.  With  much  love,  Thy  ever  Affectionate  grandmother, 
Charity  Lynch.” 
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Charity  was  sixty-eight  years  old  on  the  27th  of  October, 
1847.  A  few  days  before  her  birthday,  her  son  Isaac  went 
with  her  to  have  her  “likeness”  taken.  Eight  years  earlier, 
a  Frenchman  had  discovered  a  method  by  which  reflected 
images  could  be  preserved  on  metal  plates.  Such  pictures 
were  called  daguerreotypes.  This  early  form  of  photog¬ 
raphy  was  adopted  in  many  countries,  and  America  was 
not  behind  the  times.  So  Charity  had  a  daguerreotype 
made,  and  presented  it  to  Isaac  on  her  birthday.  Isaac  was 
deeply  touched  and  attempted  some  verses  in  honor  of  the 
occasion,  but  the  muse  did  not  come  to  his  assistance  to 
his  satisfaction.  However,  in  reference  to  the  gift,  he  wrote 
on  that  day:  “These  are  the  lineaments  of  my  dear  mother 
— the  placid  brow,  calm  and  serene  as  the  fading  sky  of  a 
quiet  autumnal  day — gently  shaded  by  a  plain  muslin  cap 
— a  white  kerchief  is  neatly  folded  over  her  breast — ah,  on 
that  breast,  that  dear  maternal  breast,  my  infant  head  was 
often  pillowed  and  there  forgotten  were  my  little  griefs  in 
infant  slumber.” 

One  day  while  Charity  was  in  Columbus,  her  feet  were 
tired,  and  she  removed  her  shoes.  She  sat  at  the  quilting 
frame  in  her  stocking  feet,  and  little  six-year-old  Aty 
noticed  a  hole  in  one  of  her  grandmother's  stockings.  Aty 
had  been  taught  to  use  a  needle,  and  now  she  ran  for  some 
yarn  with  which  she  threaded  a  large  needle.  Then  sitting 
on  the  floor  under  the  quilting  frames  she  proceeded  to 
darn  grandma’s  stocking  while  it  was  on  her  foot.  Charity 
was  so  delighted  with  this  little  attention  that  she  never 
again  wore  that  stocking.  She  washed  it,  folded  it,  and  put 
it  away  with  her  keepsakes. 

The  last  visit  to  Columbus  came  to  an  end.  John  Woods 
had  a  trip  to  make  to  Hamilton  early  in  November,  and 
Charity  accompanied  him.  A  few  days  before  the  time  of 
her  departure,  Isaac  took  his  mother  for  their  last  walk 
together.  They  went  into  the  suburbs,  near  the  “Lunatic 
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Asylum,”  and  stopped  at  a  spot  from  which  was  a  good 
view  of  the  city,  with  its  spires  and  what  they  considered 
tall  buildings.  The  sun  was  almost  down.  The  dark  line  of 
woods  far  off  to  the  west  was  seen  dimly  through  the 
smoky  atmosphere.  The  leaves  were  fallen  from  the  trees 
— there  was  a  sweet  melancholy  such  as  they  both  loved. 
Charity  leaned  heavily  on  her  son’s  arm  and  expressed, 
with  her  accustomed  ardor,  the  deep  emotions  of  her  heart. 

“Providence  in  mercy  veils  the  future  from  our  eyes — 
it  kindly  permits  us  to  be  cheered  by  the  light  of  hope  yet 
warns  that  the  last  time  will  come,”  said  Isaac  in  reference 
to  the  parting  scenes  when  his  mother  left  his  home  in  Co¬ 
lumbus  to  return  to  her  own  home  in  Hamilton.  Charity 
was  overcome  with  grief  at  the  parting.  When  they  sat  at 
the  supper  table,  she  often  burst  into  tears,  and  scarcely 
was  able  to  take  the  needed  food.  At  about  seven  o’clock 
baby  Hattie  became  very  sleepy  and  Charity  took  her  in 
her  lap,  undressed  her  and  put  her  nightie  on.  Then  she 
sang  the  child  to  sleep.  Aty  was  permitted  to  remain  up 
till  grandma  left.  The  stage  came  at  nine  o’clock.  There  was 
the  usual  commotion  with  trunks  and  baggage,  and  hur¬ 
ried  farewells  as  Charity  entered  the  coach,  which  imme¬ 
diately  was  off  and  lost  in  the  darkness. 

Charity  was  back  in  the  little  upstairs  room  in  the 
west  wing — at  home.  She  felt  tired.  It  was  that  tiredness 
of  spirit  which  so  often  comes  to  the  aged  when  they  realize 
that  their  days  of  service  are  over.  Charity  knew  that  her 
children  loved  her  with  sincere  devotion.  She  was  making 
final  arrangements  to  leave  them,  and  wished  that  each 
might  have  a  befitting  memento.  She  wrote  letters.  She 
knitted  purses,  and  worked  needle  cases.  These  were  pre¬ 
sented  with  notes  stating  the  mission  she  wished  these  gifts 
to  fill.  In  Columbus  she  had  had  only  the  one  daguerreo¬ 
type  made — one  for  Isaac,  but  she  wished  the  other  chil¬ 
dren  to  have  them  also.  Each  portrait  required  a  separate 
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sitting,  but  she  submitted  to  the  ordeal.  She  was  a  Quaker 
at  heart,  but  she  knew  that  this  was  displaying  no  vanity. 
Perhaps  she  had  a  yearning  hope  that  these  pictures  might 
help  to  keep  her  memory  fresh,  and  there  was  the  unself¬ 
ish  wish  to  leave  something  that  might  be  a  source  of  com¬ 
fort  to  her  children. 

The  weeks  slipped  by  as  in  a  dream.  William  and  Martha 
Beckett  were  the  proud  parents  of  a  baby  boy — Charity’s 
fourth  great  grandchild,  as  Mary  Falconer  had  three  boys. 
Margaret  Lyst  found  her  affinity,  and  left  for  Iowa,  as  the 
wife  of  Mr.  Baker. 

In  F ebruary  of  1848,  Elijah  attended  a  course  of  lectures 
at  the  Ohio  Medical  College  in  Cincinnati.  Isaac  never  gave 
up  the  idea  of  a  family  reunion,  and  now  seemed  a  favor¬ 
able  time.  Only  once  since  her  husband’s  death  in  1814, 
had  all  the  children  met  at  the  same  time  with  their  moth¬ 
er.  Rachel  had  been  gone  almost  six  years,  but  the  other 
five  gathered  at  the  home  in  Hamilton,  on  February  5, 
1848.  Although  they  had  been  sadly  separated,  surely  no 
family  ever  felt  deeper  affection  one  for  the  other  nor 
stronger  ties  of  kinship. 

They  sat  down  together  at  a  one  o’clock  dinner.  Sarah 
Woods,  the  oldest  child,  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table.  Her 
mother  sat  at  her  left — the  place  nearest  the  fire.  Isaac, 
Charity’s  youngest  child,  was  at  her  left.  Rebecca  Wilkins 
sat  at  Sarah’s  right,  and  next  to  her  sat  Elijah.  Thomas, 
the  eldest  son,  sat  at  the  other  end  of  the  table,  and  asked 
the  blessing.  They  spoke  of  Rachel  Simmons,  who  had  met 
with  them  in  this  same  room  less  than  ten  years  before. 

Charity  had  anticipated  this  day,  and  she  had  her  heart 
set  on  carrying  out  certain  plans.  The  time  was  very  short 
and  there  were  regrettable  interruptions.  Charity  was 
denied  her  wish  that  they  might  have  an  hour  of  worship 
together.  It  was  Saturday,  and  Thomas  was  compelled  to 
return  to  Newport  that  same  day,  as  he  had  to  preach  Sun- 
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day  morning.  The  time  came  for  Thomas  to  go,  and  there 
had  been  no  word  of  prayer  offered,  other  than  the  silent 
yearnings  of  their  hearts. 

Isaac  and  Elijah  remained  until  Sabbath  morning.  Isaac 
had  to  return  to  Columbus,  and  Elijah  had  a  class  at  the 
Medical  College  for  early  Monday  morning.  As  a  parting 
gift,  Charity  presented  each  of  her  children  with  a  hand¬ 
kerchief.  As  she  stood  in  the  doorway,  and  kissed  her  sons 
good-by,  she  seemed  to  feel  that  it  was  her  final  parting, 
although  she  was  in  her  usual  health. 

Three  weeks  from  the  day  Elijah  and  Isaac  left  their 
mother,  Dr.  David  MacDill  preached  his  farewell  sermon 
in  Hamilton.  He  had  severed  his  connections  with  the  As¬ 
sociated  Reform  Church  the  previous  autumn,  but  now  he 
was  leaving  with  his  family.  He  had  joined  John  and  Sarah 
Woods  in  marriage,  also  Elijah  and  Mary  Lynch.  He  had 
been  closely  connected  with  Charity’s  people  on  occasions 
of  rejoicing  and  in  times  of  sorrow.  Charity  greatly  ad¬ 
mired  him,  and  often  went  to  hear  him  preach,  although 
she  belonged  with  the  Methodists.  On  February  27,  1848, 
Charity  attended  this  farewell  service,  and  this  was  the 
last  time  she  ever  entered  a  “house  of  God.” 

On  the  first  day  of  March  Charity  went  out  on  an  errand, 
and  came  back  in  for  the  last  time.  The  following  day  she 
was  so  ill  that  a  physician  was  called.  Her  condition  grew 
worse  during  the  week,  and  on  the  seventh  of  March  the 
family  wired  for  Thomas  and  Isaac.  Elijah  could  not  be 
reached  in  this  way,  but  they  wrote  to  him.  Through  some 
delay,  there  was  no  reply  from  Elijah,  nor  did  he  reach 
Hamilton.  Isaac  received  his  message  at  8:  30  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  and  had  barely  time  to  make  reservations  in  the  coach 
which  left  Columbus  an  hour  later.  It  was  a  long  and  lonely 
ride  through  the  night,  and  it  was  eight  o’clock  the  next 
evening  before  he  reached  Hamilton.  Thomas’  wife  came 
up  from  Cincinnati  on  the  same  omnibus. 
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Charity  was  suffering  severe  pain,  and  was  scarcely  con¬ 
scious  of  the  presence  of  her  children.  Rebecca  Wilkins 
spoke  to  her  mother,  and  told  her  that  Isaac  had  come,  but 
Charity’s  look  showed  no  recognition.  Her  fever  was  down 
the  next  day,  and  she  knew  them.  It  seemed  to  worry  her 
when  the  others  spoke,  although,  at  times,  she  herself 
talked  quite  freely,  both  during  rational  moments  and 
when  her  mind  wandered.  What  she  said  seemed  not  in¬ 
tended  for  her  children,  but  rather  the  expression  of  the 
thoughts  with  which  her  mind  was  occupied.  So  beautifully 
did  she  word  her  thoughts,  that  it  seemed  like  the  breath¬ 
ing  of  inspiration.  She  missed  Elijah,  and  asked  Thomas 
and  Isaac  to  write  down  her  last  message  to  her  absent  boy. 
Was  she  thinking  of  a  similar  message  she  had  received 
more  than  half  a  century  before? 

Her  thoughts  went  back  over  the  earlier  years.  She  said 
it  might  have  been  better  had  she  adhered  more  closely  to 
the  Friends  Meeting,  and  not  leaned  so  much  to  other 
churches,  but,  she  said:  “Let  this  be  remembered — I  die 
in  the  faith  of  my  own  people.” 

On  Saturday  morning,  at  about  nine  o’clock,  she  said: 
“My  hour  has  come.  I  want  all  to  be  still  and  quiet.  I  have 
no  desire  to  stay — I  will  soon  be  home.” 

She  made  one  more  effort  to  speak,  but  in  vain.  Thomas 
had  been  called  to  Cincinnati,  but  three  of  her  children  and 
others  closely  connected  were  in  the  room.  Sarah,  her  first¬ 
born  and  with  whom  Charity  had  made  her  home  for  al¬ 
most  a  quarter  of  a  century  ,  knelt  at  her  side,  leaning  close 
to  catch  any  possible  last  message.  Rebecca  Wilkins  could 
not  control  her  grief,  and  clung  to  her  brother  Isaac.  Char¬ 
ity’s  dying  look  was  for  them,  and  she  seemed  to  be  charg¬ 
ing  Isaac  always  to  be  tender  with  this  sister  whose  path¬ 
way  through  life  was  not  a  smooth  and  easy  one. 

When  the  Sabbath  broke  everything  seemed  clad  in  sor¬ 
row,  and  each  sound  was  a  mournful  one.  The  wind  seemed 
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to  moan,  and  the  closing  of  a  door  in  some  distant  part  of 
the  house — even  the  ticking  of  the  clock — sounded  sor¬ 
rowful. 

The  services  were  at  three  o’clock  that  afternoon,  and 
before  twilight  closed  in  their  mother  rested  in  the  grave¬ 
yard  where  she  often  had  gone  to  weep  over  the  little 
mounds  of  her  grandchildren. 

The  dead — the  much  loved  dead! 

Who  doth  not  yearn  to  know 
The  secret  of  their  dwelling  place 
And  to  what  land  they  go? 

This  is  a  part  of  a  poem  found  among  Charity’s  treasures. 
It  was  in  her  handwriting,  and  was  so  in  keeping  with  her 
oft  expressed  thoughts,  that  her  children  could  almost  be¬ 
lieve  that  she  had  composed  the  lines. 

When  Charity  Lynch  came  to  make  her  home  in  Ham¬ 
ilton,  Ohio,  its  population  combined  with  that  of  Rossville 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Great  Miami  River,  was  less  than 
one  thousand.  At  the  time  of  her  death  this  number  was 
trebled.  The  little  graveyard  no  longer  was  adequate.  A 
large  cemetery  was  opened  the  year  Charity  died.  It  was 
about  a  mile  distant  from  the  public  square.  On  a  gentle 
slope,  well-wooded  with  beautiful  forest  trees,  John  Woods 
and  his  daughters’  husbands  and  other  families  closely  con¬ 
nected  secured  adjoining  lots.  The  bodies  of  dear  ones  gone 
on  before  were  moved  from  the  old  graveyard  to  this  beau¬ 
tiful  spot. 

The  years  took  their  toll,  and  from  time  to  time  monu¬ 
ments  were  erected  to  the  memory  of  those  whom  Charity 
had  loved,  and  to  their  loved  ones  unto  the  sixth  genera¬ 
tion.  Almost  in  the  center  of  the  group  of  family  lots  is  an 
open  space  where  there  is  but  one  small  marker.  This  is  a 
lovely  spot  with  the  tall  monuments  on  every  side  giving 
accent  to  its  simplicity.  The  little  marble  slab  bears  the 
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sweet  inscription 
have  wished  it  so, 
of  Friends. 
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Out  Mother.  Just  that.  Charity  would 
for  such  simplicity  was  after  the  manner 
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Bailey,  Bassett,  110 
Bailey,  Dr.,  92,  110 
Bailey,  Mrs.,  110 

Baker,  Margaret  Lyst.  see  Lyst, 
Margaret 
Baker,  Mr.,  257 
Baldwin,  Almond,  69 
Bard  at  Harveysburg,  215 
Bartley,  Governor  Mordecai,  209 
Bartley,  Mrs.,  220 
Bascom,  Betsy,  208 
Bateman’s  drops,  95 
Beaty,  Mrs.,  156 
Bebb,  William,  85,  235,  246 
Beckett,  Martha  Woods,  (Feb.  14, 
1824-March  3,  1920),  bom,  75; 
helps  at  home,  155;  writes  Charity, 
1842,  174;  goes  to  Lexington  with 
Charity,  195;  writes  mother,  Sarah, 
May  20,  1844,  195,  198;  addressed, 
208;  writes  Charity,  October  19, 
1845,  218;  takes  Charity’s  room, 
220;  goes  to  Columbus,  231;  writes 
Charity,  Feb.  1,  1846,  232;  writes 
Charity,  August  11,  1846,  235;  mar¬ 
riage,  236;  baby  Cyrus,  252;  baby, 
257;  mentioned,  104,  129,  156,  158, 
166,  167,  169,  176,  183,  197,  200,  202, 
217,  224,  225,  226,  228,  240,  241,  242, 
254 


Beckett,  Mrs.,  mother  of  William, 
241 

Beckett,  Robert,  230 
Beckett,  William,  212,  221,  223,  227, 
230,  233,  236,  240,  241,  243,  257 
Betsey,  Aunt,  222 
Betts,  Mr.,  248 
Bishop,  Robert  H.,  161,  191 
Blair,  Mrs.,  175 
Bloomington,  Iowa,  189 
Bond,  Miss  C.,  208 
Bond,  Mrs.,  208 
Bonner,  Mr.,  156 
Boone,  Daniel,  69 
Brien,  Mary,  84 
Brown  County  newspaper,  95 

Brown,  - ,  minister,  245,  247 

Brown,  Otis,  125 
Brown,  Polly,  125 
Brown,  Tarleton,  24 
Burnet  House,  214 
Bush  River,  S.  C.,  farms,  33;  meet¬ 
ing  38;  Friends,  21;  mentioned,  15, 
16,  17,  19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  27,  28,  30, 
31,  42,  45,  62 
Butler  County,  62 
Butterworth,  Fannie,  41 
Butter  worth,  Thomas,  40 

Campbell  family,  26 

Campbell,  Jane,  227 

Campbell,  Mr.,  227 

Campbell,  Sarah,  29 

Canby,  Dr.,  48,  52,  53,  64 

Carter,  Thomas,  88 

Catholics,  186 

Center  Meeting,  38 

Chapman,  Sarah,  30 

Clay,  Henry,  82,  131,  196,  224 

Clay,  Mr.,  196 

Coate,  Henry,  26 

Coate,  Mary,  29,  62 

Collins  Chapel,  138 

Collins,  Elizabeth,  141 

Collins  family,  146 

Collins,  Rev.  John,  88,  138,  139,  147 

Collinses,  Father,  134 
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Common  school  system  of  Ohio,  108 
Cook,  Charity  Wright,  24,  38 
Corwin,  Miss,  208 
Corwin,  Sarah  Sinnard,  184 
Crocker,  Bethania,  83 

Davis,  Amanda,  132 
Davis,  Augustus,  132 
Davis,  Jefferson,  203 
Davis,  John,  132 
Davis,  Mother,  196 
Davis,  Mr.,  199 
Davis,  Mrs.,  201 

Davis,  Sarah  Ann,  see  Lynch,  Sarah 
Ann  Davis 
Democrats,  150,  167 
Deshler,  Elizabeth,  225 
Deshler,  John,  225 
Deshler,  Lib,  247 

Deshler,  Louisa,  189,  217,  222,  225, 
226,  227 

Deshler,  Mrs.  John,  186 
Deshler,  Mrs.,  219,  225 
Dix,  Zachariah,  22,  31,  32 

Earhart’s,  222 
Ebenezer  Church,  191,  201 
Elliott,  Arthur,  Rev.,  86,  217 
Elliott,  Charles,  202 
Elliott,  Lydia  (Mother  of  Charity), 
23,  27,  28 
Elliott,  Stephen,  24 
Embry,  Esther,  29 
Evans,  Hannah,  55 
Evans,  Keren  Happuch,  27 
Evans,  Lydia,  62 
Evans,  Moses,  27 
Evans,  Rebecca,  27 
Evans,  Robert,  21,  27 

Falconer,  Dr.  Cyrus,  at  Cleveland, 
125;  Mary  Woods’  fiance,  126;  mar¬ 
riage,  127;  dines  at  Woods,  130; 
delegate  to  Whig  Convention,  131; 
mentioned,  129,  159,  163,  169,  189, 
193,  198,  200,  217,  220,  221,  236,  244 
Falconer,  Cyrus  Woods,  mentioned, 
153 

Falconer,  Jerome,  221,  225,  230,  242, 
246,  253 

Falconer,  John,  mentioned,  143,  159, 
162,  165,  225,  230,  246,  253 
Falconer,  Mary  Woods,  (June  3, 
1821-Dec.  18,  1870),  born,  75; 

writes  Rachel,  112;  present,  126; 


connection  with  Dr.  Falconer,  126; 
wedding,  127;  writes  Charity  early 
in  September,  1839,  128;  ill,  162; 
writes  Charity,  September  12,  1841, 
163,  165;  ill  health,  172;  in  Co¬ 
lumbus,  184;  writes  Charity,  222; 
writes  Charity,  December  26,  1845, 
226;  maternal  interest,  230;  men¬ 
tioned,  103,  104,  132,  159,  169,  183, 
193,  194,  197,  198,  200,  217,  220,  221, 
226,  235,  236,  242,  246,  247,  254,  257 
Falconer,  Mrs.,  189,  198 
Falconer,  William,  247 
Fare — Detroit  or  Cleveland  to  Chi¬ 
cago,  246;  Hamilton  to  Lexington, 
197 

Farquhar,  Benjamin,  55 
Fisher,  — ,  141,  142,  152 
Fisher,  Charles,  55 
Fisher.  Mr.,  176 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  161 
Flagg,  John,  248 

Friends.  Society  of,  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  16;  ministers,  17;  time  of 
meetings,  17;  habits,  18;  marriage 
laws,  19,  20;  slavery,  21;  clothing, 
29;  and  Isaiah  Lynch,  30;  in  Ohio, 
36;  Miami  Monthly  Meeting,  37; 
meetings  at  Lee’s  Creek,  Todd’s 
Fork,  West  Branch,  Elk  Creek, 
Caesar’s  Creek,  Twelve  Creek, 
Clear  Creek,  Fall  Creek,  38; 
Waynesville  Meeting,  41,  50;  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Meeting,  50,  55,  245;  meet¬ 
ing,  79;  self-willed,  43;  home  life, 
45;  meeting-house,  251;  meeting. 
259 

Furnas,  Robert,  41 

Garrison,  Mary,  125 
Gatch,  Conduce,  132 
Gatch,  Elizabeth  Conduce,  89 
Gatch,  Philip,  88,  89 
Gatch,  Thomas,  100 
Gatches,  — ,  101 
Gaylord,  Susan,  248 
General  Conference  in  New  York, 
203 

Gifford,  Dr.,  161 
Gorden,  Mr.,  167 
Gordon,  Tom,  167 
Graham,  Mrs.,  184 
Graham,  Susan,  219 
Grant,  Jesse,  89,  95,  110 
Grant,  Liss,  95 
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Grant,  Mrs.  U.  S.,  110 
Grant,  U.  S.,  89,  109,  110 
Gray,  Joanna,  110 
Gray,  Mary,  110,  122 
Greeley,  Horace,  131,  182,  246 
Greene,  Nathaniel,  24 
Griffith,  Mrs.,  226 

Hamilton,  Miss,  208 
Hamilton,  Ohio,  description  of,  73, 
75,  78,  260;  Charity  Lynch  moves 
to,  77;  Blair’s  Hotel,  78;  Associated 
Reform  Church  in,  79;  churches 
and  religious  life,  79-80,  85,  104; 
Whig  press  in,  81;  Thomas  Lynch 
in,  83;  Lynch  marriage  notice,  84; 
Methodist  Church  of,  85,  104;  wed¬ 
ding  in,  86,  128-129;  Rachel  Wood 
arrives  in,  91;  education  in,  108; 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  in,  109;  post  of¬ 
fice  of,  111;  political  meeting,  150; 
memorial  services,  159;  entertain¬ 
ment  in,  160;  John  Woods  in,  179; 
route  to  Cincinnati,  214;  farewell 
sermon  in,  258;  mentioned,  69,  70, 
71,  77,  80,  82,  85,  92,  94,  90.  98,  103, 
107,  110,  113,  114,  119,  120,  122,  124, 
125,  126,  133,  142,  144,  145,  148,  151, 
154,  158,  169,  171,  176,  184,  201,  212, 
218,  246,  247,  249,  252,  255,  256,  257 
Harrison,  Wm.  Henry,  131,  150,  151, 
157-158,  159,  160,  224 
Hasket,  — ,  grandfather  of  Charity, 
23 

Hasket,  Charity,  see  Lynch,  Charity 
Hasket 

Hasket,  Hannah,  26 

Hasket,  Isaac,  father  oof  Charity,  23, 

26 

Hasket,  Isaac,  16,  27,  45,  62,  251 

Hasket,  Jemima,  26 

Hasket,  Lydia,  27,  62 

Hasket,  Mary,  26 

Hasket,  Rachel,  26,  27 

Hasket,  Sarah,  26 

Hasket,  Thomas,  16,  62 

Heaton,  James,  156 

Henkle,  Mr.,  202 

Herron,  Mrs.,  156 

Hervey,  Mrs.,  225 

Higby,  Mrs.,  208 

Hill,  Brother,  245 

Hitch,  Ellen,  154 

Hitch,  — ,  89 

Hix  (family),  49 


Hoffman,  E.,  128 
Hoge,  Mr.,  232 
Holstead,  Miss,  167 
Hough,  Joseph,  156 
Howard,  Mrs.,  220,  231 
Howells,  Wm.  C.,  182 
Howells,  Wm.  Dean,  183 

Inloes,  Old,  101 

Jamieson,  Juliet,  98 
Johnson,  Liz.  227 
Jones,  David,  45 
Jones,  Greenberry,  101 
Junkin,  Dr.,  160,  161,  191 

Keck,  Mrs.,  129 
Kelly,  Anna,  32 
Kelly,  Samuel,  21,  32-33,  38 
Kemp,  Mr.,  208 
Kennedy,  James,  150 
Kennedy,  Lester,  105,  125,  227 
Kennedy,  Mrs.,  227 
Kennedy,  Rebecca,  184 
Kentucky  conference,  201,  202 
Kenworthy,  Thomas,  63,  69,  71 

Lancaster  family,  26 
Lancaster,  John,  61 
Lancaster,  Rachel,  62 
Lashhorn,  158 
Lathrope,  Dr.,  54 
Linton,  Elizabeth  Harvey,  41 
Linton,  Samuel,  41 
Litteral,  Catherine,  105,  107,  113 
Littler,  David,  49 
Littler,  Polly,  49 
Lockwood,  Anthony,  130 
Lockwood,  Maria,  130,  196 
Lunatic  Asylum,  255-256 
Lynch,  — ,  Isaiah’s  grandfather,  34 
Lynch,  Amanda,  daughter  of  Thomas 
and  Sarah  Ann  Davis,  197,  199,  245, 
247 

Lynch,  Augustus,  son  of  Thomas 
and  Sarah  Ann,  244,  245 
Lynch,  Charity  Hasket,  (Oct.  27, 
1779-March  11,  1848),  parents,  23; 
born  (1779),  24;  as  a  child,  27; 
death  of  mother,  28;  marries  Isaiah 
Lynch,  30;  child,  Sarah,  borne,  31; 
goes  to  Ohio  Country,  31;  reaches 
Waynesville  (Ohio),  33;  home, 
Lebanon,  37;  receives  certificate, 
Miami  Monthly  Meeting,  39;  birth 
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of  children,  39;  life  at  Waynesville, 
33-41,  43,  44,  45;  death  of  husband, 
46;  ill,  50;  peculiar  nose,  52;  recov¬ 
ers  health,  54;  takes  boarders  in 
Cincinnati,  55;  property  in  Waynes¬ 
ville  sold,  55;  friendliness  of 
Wrights  to,  58;  rents  a  house  in 
Springborough,  58-59;  Spring- 
borough  home,  59-72;  Isaac,  Thom¬ 
as,  and  Elijah  leave,  61;  begins 
attending  other  than  Quaker 
meetings,  63;  sews  for  neighbors, 
63;  disapproves  of  Thomas  Wilkins, 
66:  gloom  over  Rebecca’s  marriage, 
67;  Rebecca  and  Thomas  Wilkins 
in  home,  67;  visited  by  Isaac  and 
Elijah  in  Springborough,  71;  Ra¬ 
chel  remains,  71;  and  husband’s 
estate,  76;  makes  home  with 
Woodses,  77;  sadness  upon  giving 
up  own  home,  77;  life  in  Hamilton, 
77;  helps  entertain  Clay,  82;  de¬ 
light  in  Thomas’  success,  83;  part 
of  Woods’  family,  85;  attends 
Methodist  Church,  85;  nurses  Isa¬ 
ac  at  Greenville,  86;  and  Rachel’s 
marriage,  86;  loneliness,  86-87; 
begins  letter-writing,  87;  first  visit 
to  Rachel’s  married  home,  90;  and 
the  name,  Rebecca,  90;  Charity  vis¬ 
its  Rachel  Simmons  and  Sarah 
Woods,  91;  letter  from  Rachel, 
June,  1835,  91;  itinerary  from 

Hamilton  to  Laurel,  94;  letter  from 
Rachel,  June,  1836,  95;  letter  from 
Sarah  Woods,  September,  1836, 
98;  returns  to  Hamilton,  98;  letter 
from  Rachel,  February,  1837,  99; 
letter  from  Rachel,  July,  1837,  101; 
wanted  by  Rachel,  104;  letter  from 
Rachel,  Dec.  31,  1837,  104;  goes  to 
Rachel,  107;  letter  from  Rachel, 
July  15,  1838,  111;  letter  from 
Rachel,  December  2,  1838,  113;  let¬ 
ter  from  Rachel,  December,  1838, 
115;  broken  arm,  116;  letter  from 
Rachel,  April  21,  1839,  118;  visits 
Rachel,  120;  called  to  Simmons’ 
farm,  124;  letter  from  Sarah 
Woods,  June  9,  1839,  124;  letter 
from  John  Woods,  August,  1839, 
127;  letter  from  Mary  Woods  Fal¬ 
coner,  December,  1839,  128;  letter 
from  Elisha,  January  5,  1840,  132; 
letter  from  Rachel,  February  16, 


1840,  135;  letter  from  Elisha,  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1840,  136;  letter  from  Ra¬ 
chel,  July  18,  1840,  139;  letter  from 
Rachel,  September,  1840, 143;  letter 
from  Rachel,  October,  1840,  148; 
letter  from  Rachel,  February,  1841, 
152;  reminded  of  children’s  ail¬ 
ments,  154;  letter  from  Rebecca 
Woods,  April  4,  1841,  155;  writes 
Sarah  Woods,  157-159;  letter  from 
Sarah  Woods,  August,  1841,  160; 
letter  from  Sarah  Ann  Davis 
Lynch,  September,  1841,  163;  let¬ 
ter  from  Mary  Woods  Falconer, 
September  12,  1841,  163,  165;  writes 
Sarah  Woods,  December,  1841,  170; 
letter  from  Sarah  Woods,  172;  let¬ 
ter  from  Martha  Woods,  January, 
1842,  174;  before  Rachel’s  death, 
177;  returns  to  Hamilton,  summer, 
1842,  179;  enjoys  Woodses  home, 
180;  starts  memoirs,  186;  visits  in 
Sidney,  187;  family  thoughts,  188; 
leaves  Sidney  for  Hamilton,  189; 
visits  Lexington,  summer,  1848,  195; 
writes,  197;  writes  Sarah  Woods, 
August  3,  1844,  200;  letter  from 
Sarah  Ann  Davis  Lynch,  201;  letter 
from  Thomas,  202;  in  Hamilton, 
205;  entering  life’s  twilight,  210; 
Charity  visits  Isaac  at  Columbus, 
214;  writes  Sarah  Woods,  Sept.  13, 
1845,  216;  letter  from  Martha 
Woods,  Oct.  19,  1845,  218;  writes 
Sarah  Woods,  219;  letter  from  Mary 
Falconer,  222;  returns  to  Hamilton, 
223;  letter  from  Sarah  Woods, 
Dec.  9,  1845,  225;  letter  from  Mary 
Falconer,  December  26,  1845,  226; 
letter  from  Isaac,  Dec.  29,  1845, 
228;  letter  from  Martha,  February 
1,  1846,  232;  letter  from  Martha, 
August  11,  1846,  235;  visits  Elijah, 
235;  memories,  238-239;  visits 
Newport,  240;  letter  from  Sarah 
Ann  Lynch,  January  4,  1847,  243; 
Isaac  invites,  246;  letter  from 
Sarah  Woods,  Sept.  4,  1847,  247; 
visits  Elijah,  249-250;  visits  brother 
Isaac,  251;  trip  German  to  Co¬ 
lumbus,  251-252;  writes  to  John 
Woods,  Jr.,  252;  writes  Rebecca 
Woods,  Oct.  24,  1847,  253;  picture 
taken,  255;  parting  scenes  at  Co¬ 
lumbus,  255-256;  arrangements, 
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256;  fourth  great  grandchild,  257; 
family  reunion,  257;  sickness  and 
death,  259;  burial  place,  260-261; 
mentioned,  97,  121,  126,  138,  139, 
142,  160,  193,  230,  235,  241,  246 

Lynch,  Charles,  son  of  Eli j all,  193 

Lynch,  David,  29 

Lynch,  Elijah  (Sept.  25,  1804-June  1, 
1886),  born,  39;  goes  to  home  of 
David  and  Polly  Littler,  49;  in 
Warren  County,  52;  comes  to 
Springborough,  59;  works  in 
Wright  Woolen  Factory,  61,  86; 
joins  Isaac  in  Old  Town,  69;  trip 
to  Springborough,  70;  works  in 
Hamilton,  76;  life  in  Hamilton,  81; 
finds  job  in  Waynesville,  84;  and 
Mary  Ann  O’Brien,  84;  comes  to 
Hamilton  for  marriage,  85;  visits 
Isaac  at  Greenville,  86;  moves  to 
Sidney,  95;  accompanies  Isaac,  108; 
bad  health,  139;  plans  trip,  148; 
postmaster  at  Sidney,  162;  shares 
with  Isaac,  183;  son,  William,  188; 
at  Sidney  ,193;  writes  Sarah  Woods, 
February,  1844,  193;  comments, 
194;  in  Cincinnati,  195;  writes 
Sarah  Woods,  Oct.  18, 1844,  204;  de¬ 
cides  to  study  medicine,  211;  char¬ 
ity  visits,  235;  moves  to  German, 
Ohio,  249;  Charity  visits,  249;  at¬ 
tends  medical  lectures,  257;  family 
reunion,  257-258;  mentioned,  92, 
113,  175,  186,  207,  217,  234,  247,  259 

Lynch,  Elijah,  (Moravian  Mission¬ 
ary),  29 

Lynch,  Harriet,  daughter  of  Isaac 
and  Margaret,  212,  250,  254,  256 

Lynch,  Isaac,  (Oct.  1,  1811-1897), 
bom,  39;  memories  of  childhood, 
44;  goes  to  Elizabeth  and  Seth 
Smith,  48;  memories  of  Smiths,  49- 
51;  comes  to  Springborough,  59; 
returns  to  Smiths,  61;  to  Spring¬ 
borough,  66;  goes  to  school,  66; 
starts  as  wage-earner,  67;  trip  to 
Old  Town,  68;  joined  by  Elijah,  69; 
trip  to  Springborough,  70;  works 
in  Hamilton,  76;  life  in  Hamilton, 
81;  finds  job  in  Franklin,  84;  shop 
of  own  at  Greenville,  86;  ill,  86; 
forced  to  leave  Greenville,  94; 
teaches  at  Batavia,  95;  boards  with 
Thomas  and  Sarah,  95;  secures 
•chool  at  Sidney,  95;  unemployed, 


108;  revisits  Smiths,  109;  teaches  at 
Milford,  109;  no  school  for,  115; 
visits  Rachel,  115-116,  118;  teaches 
school  in  Milford  and  Felicity,  132; 
visited  Simmons,  134;  interested  in 
Margaret  Ulen,  140-141,  142;  still 
interested,  146;  marriage,  147;  en¬ 
gaged  as  teacher,  151;  teaching 
near  Sidney,  162;  prospects,  183; 
daughter  born,  184;  mentions 
Charity  s  memoirs,  186;  daughter, 
194;  plans  to  live  in  Springborough 
195;  writes  Sarah  "Woods,  206;’ 
daughter  born,  211;  clerk  in  State 
Auditor’s  office,  213;  moves  to  Co¬ 
lumbus,  213;  visited  by  Charity 
216;  writes  Sarah  Woods,  Nov.  19* 
1845,  223;  writes  Charity,  Dec.  29 
1845,  228;  writes  Sarah  Woods[ 
April  30,  1846,  233;  wants  Charity 
to  visit,  239-240;  salary  doubled 
247;  invites  Charity,  246;  fourth 
child,  248-249;  writes  to  Sarah 
Woods,  Aug.,  1847,  248;  trip  from 
Columbus  to  German,  249;  visits 
Elijah,  249-250;  from  German  to 
Columbus,  251-252;  last  walk  with 
Charity,  255-256;  family  reunion, 
257;  and  -Charity’s  last  sickness, 
258-259;  mentioned,  113,  130,  133, 
150,  152,  153,  156,  157,  164,  204,  205, 
211,  219,  222,  225,  227,  231,  233,  243, 
249,  253,  255 

Lynch,  Isaiah,  (April  1,  1768-July  27, 
1814),  married  Charity  Basket,  30; 
reaches  Waynesville  (Ohio),  33; 
Lebanon  home,  37;  life  at  Waynes- 
ville,  44;  ill,  45;  death,  46;  relatives 
in  Ohio,  62-63;  estate,  76;  men¬ 
tioned,  55,  60,  214,  235 

Lynch,  James,  29 

Lynch,  John,  son  of  Thomas  and 
Sarah  Ami,  102,  247 

Lynch,  Manda,  daughter  of  Thomas, 
164 

Lynch,  Margaret  Ulen,  pleases  Ra¬ 
chel,  119;  bakes,  120;  early  life, 
138-139;  Isaac’s  interest  in,  140- 
141,  142,  146;  marriage,  147;  lives 
near  Rachel,  151;  names  baby  Ra¬ 
chel,  183;  daughter  born,  184; 
daughter  dies,  194;  writes  Sarah 
Woods,  206;  daughter  born,  211; 
headache,  226;  has  cold,  233;  fourth 
child,  248-249;  mentioned,  117,  121, 
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134,  150.  152,  162,  219,  222,  223,  229, 
231,  243,  250,  251,  253 
Lynch,  Mary,  daughter  of  Charity 
and  Isaiah,  39,  49,  53,  54,  55,  60 
Lynch,  Mary,  daughter  of  Isaac  and 
Mary,  184,  194 

Lynch,  Mary  O’Brien,  wife  of  Elijah, 
84,  92,  188,  194,  249,  250,  258 
Lynch,  Rachel  (Ada),  daughter  of 
Isaac  and  Margaret,  names,  183; 
taught  at  home,  207;  visits  Ger¬ 
man,  250;  sews  Charity’s  stocking, 
255;  grandmother’s  final  visit,  256; 
mentioned,  212,  217,  221,  224,  229, 
254 

Lynch,  Rachel,  daughter  of  Margaret 
Ulen  and  Isaac  Lynch,  bom,  162 
Lynch,  Rachel,  see  Simmons,  Rachel 
Lynch 

Lynch,  Rebecca,  daughter  of  Elijah 
and  Mary,  visits  Hamilton,  204; 
mentioned,  193,  205 
Lynch,  Rebecca,  see  Wilkins,  Re¬ 
becca  Lynch 

Lynch,  Sarah  Ann  Davis,  marries 
Thomas  Lynch,  fall  of  1832,  84; 
home  in  Georgetown,  94;  Isaac 
boards  with  her,  95;  visits  Rachel, 
102;  visits  Rachel  Simmons,  114- 
115;  family  life  at  Georgetown,  132; 
comes  to  Isaac’s  marriage,  146; 
writes  Charity,  Sept.,  1841,  163;  ill, 
198;  writes  Charity,  201;  writes 
Sarah  Woods,  207;  missed,  211; 
news  from,  219;  Charity  visits,  240; 
writes  Charity,  Jan.  4,  1847,  243; 
mentioned,  93,  96,  99,  100,  112,  164, 
167,  199,  200,  204,  258 
Lynch,  Thomas  Hasket,  (Jan.  23, 
1808-March  3,  1892),  born,  39; 
goes  to  Cincinnati,  49,  53;  Charity 
takes,  55;  comes  to  Springborough, 
59;  works  in  Wright  Woolen  Fac¬ 
tory,  61;  goes  to  Hamilton,  65; 
lives  with  Sarah,  76;  Thomas  en¬ 
rolled  in  grammar  school,  Miami 
University,  76;  studies  law,  83; 
place  in  Hamilton,  83;  marries 
Sarah  Ann  Davis,  84;  notice  of 
marriage  in  Hamilton  paper,  84; 
admitted  to  bar,  84;  settled  in 
Georgetown,  85,  94;  possibility  of 
going  to  Toledo,  99;  remains  at 
Georgetown,  108;  visits  Sister 
Rachel,  114;  visits  Rachel,  119; 


family  life  at  Georgetown,  132; 
Rachel  sees  at  camp  meeting,  145; 
comes  to  Isaac’s  marriage,  146; 
health,  156;  secures  position,  Au¬ 
gusta  College,  162;  ill,  163;  writes 
Sarah  Woods,  Nov.  15,  1841,  167; 
difficulties,  170;  teaching  at  Au¬ 
gusta  College,  189;  goes  to  Trans¬ 
ylvania  University,  190;  writes  to 
Sarah  Woods,  June,  1843,  191;  fi¬ 
nancial  security,  193;  at  Transyl¬ 
vania,  201-202;  writes  Charity,  202; 
as  professional  man,  211;  pastor  at 
Newport,  Ky.,  213;  news  from,  219; 
Charity  visits,  240;  plans  to  attend 
meeting,  247;  visited,  247;  family 
reunion,  257-258;  mentioned,  77, 
96,  102.  113,  124,  125,  126,  152,  153. 
163,  174.  175.  199,  200,  204,  208,  217, 
235,  248,  259 

Lynch,  Thomas,  son  of  Elijah  and 
Mary  O’Brien,  193,  205,  251 
Lynch,  Thomas,  Jr.,  24,  29 
Lynch,  Thomas,  Sr.,  29 
Lynch,  William,  son  of  Elijah  and 
Mary,  188,  193 

Lynch,  William  Mercer,  39,  60 
Lyst,  Margaret,  at  Simmons  farm. 
138;  probable  marriage,  141;  ioins 
meeting,  143;  Rachel  needs,  155; 
marries  Mr.  Baker,  257;  men¬ 
tioned.  124,  146,  149,  151,  152,  153, 
159,  167,  171,  174,  176,  216,  226,  230, 
231,  242,  243,  254 

McBride,  James,  213,  246 
McCleary  stable,  240,  243 
MacDill,  David,  75,  79,  80,  85 
MacDill,  — ,  129 
MacDill,  Dr.,  159 
MacDill,  186 
MacDill,  Mr.,  240,  248 
MacDill,  David,  258 
MacDill,  Mrs.,  80 
McFarland,  164 

McGreevy,  Patrick,  218,  222,  226 
McLain  farm,  97,  100 
McLain,  Wesley,  151 
McLean,  John,  53 
Mcllvain,  Bishop,  126 
Medical  Society  of  South  Carolina. 
29 

Metcalfe,  Governor,  196 
Methodist  Church,  80,  85,  86,  88,  104, 
159,  169,  179,  190,  191,  197,  203,  205. 
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213,  220,  247,  258 
Merrick,  Mr.,  208,  209 
Miami  Canal,  150,  184 
Miami  Meeting,  37,  38,  43 
Miami  University,  76,  83,  160,  161 
Milliken,  Mrs.,  156 
Milliken,  R.  B.,  166 
Milliken,  Thomas,  166,  189 
Moffets,  Miss.,  208 
Moody,  Granville,  231 
Monfort,  Mr.,  244 
Morgan,  Ephraim,  219 
Morgan,  John  Hunt,  204 
Morgan,  Tommy,  204 
Morris,  Bishop,  143 
Moses,  Mrs.,  102,  107,  111 

Neil  House,  224,  231 
Nichols,  89 

Nichols,  Mary,  93,  96,  119,  136 
Nichols,  Robert,  121 
Northwest  Territory,  22,  32,  34,  88, 
212,  235 

Ohio  Medical  College  (Cincinnati), 
257 

Ohio  State  Legislature,  41 
O’Brian,  Deborah,  175,  184,  186 
O’Brian,  Mary,  see  Lynch,  Mary 
O’Brian 

O’Brian,  Mrs.,  184,  187 
O’Brien,  see  O’Brian 
Cmeall,  Abijah,  32,  33,  38,  42,  43 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  213 
Oxford,  Ohio,  77,  83,  98,  160 

Payne,  Mr.,  196,  208 
Payne,  John  (General),  190 
Payne,  Sarah,  199 
Pennington,  Mr.,  125 
Pennington,  Mrs.,  125,  195 
Pennington,  E.,  248 
Peterkin,  E.  Jester,  125 
Petrice,  Friend,  244 
Phillips,  Dr.,  99 
Poage,  Mr.,  202 
Postal  Service,  110 
Presbyterian  Church,  186,  240 
Presbyterian,  Old  School,  161 

Quakers,  212,  239,  251 

Reed,  Abner,  67,  68 
Reed  and  Frothingham,  67 
Reily,  Mrs.,  231 


Reily,  Ellen,  200 
Rents  in  Columbus,  213 
Republicans,  131 
Reynolds,  Mr.,  227 
Ridgeway,  Mr.,  246 
Robinson,  John  Snoddy,  64 
Robinson,  Samuel,  64 
Rogers,  Mr.,  102,  240 
Rigdon,  Dr.,  126 
Rigdon,  Mrs.,  125 

Sargent,  Michael,  76,  83 
Scott,  Dr.,  83,  191 
Scott,  Mrs.,  112 
Shaefer,  Mr.,  129 
Shaffer,  Susan,  219 
Simmons,  Adam,  88,  89 
Simmons,  Amanda,  named,  132;  ill, 
135;  dies,  136;  burial,  138;  men¬ 
tioned,  152,  177 
Simmons,  Ann,  93,  96 
Simmons,  Benjamin,  134 
Simmons,  Elisha  B.,  widower,  85; 
courting  Rachel,  86;  marriage  to 
Rachel,  86;  owns  farm,  89;  marries 
Elizabeth  Conduce  Gatch,  89;  has 
a  son,  89;  marries  Rachel  Lynch, 
89;  ill,  91;  wife  (Rachel)  wants 
him  to  buy  farm,  93;  business, 
111;  cold,  114;  went  to  Cincinnati, 
120;  adds  postscript,  122;  writes 
Charity,  January  5,  1840,  132; 
writes  Charity,  February,  1840, 136; 
peeved,  145;  adds  postscript,  154; 
occasional  letters  to  Charity,  189; 
marries  again,  211;  third  wife,  248; 
mentioned,  96,  97, 100,  101,  102,  103, 
104,  105,  111,  115,  116,  117,  121,  127, 
128,  134,  136,  142,  144,  147,  148,  165, 
176,  177,  214,  217,  244 
Simmons,  Ellen,  134 
Simmons,  Elizabeth  Gatch,  138 
Simmons,  Esther  (Mrs.  Hatton),  93, 
102 

Simmons,  parents,  93,  102,  120 
Simmons,  Hatton,  89,  93 
Simmons,  James,  89,  121 
Simmons,  John,  son  of  Rachel  and 
Elisha  Simmons,  fine  baby,  107; 
feeding  of,  111;  healthy,  112;  good 
boy,  114;  teething,  116;  fine  dispo¬ 
sition,  119;  has  measles,  122;  men¬ 
tioned,  124,  152,  211,  248 
Simmons,  Leonard,  134,  135 
Simmons,  Mary  Nichols,  baby,  98, 
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99;  ill  101-103;  same  age  as  Joanna 
Gray,  110;  improving,  104;  well, 
111;  fretful,  114;  arm  reset,  116; 
beauty,  119;  mentioned,  105,  208 

Simmons,  Rachel  Lynch,  (November 
7,  1804-May  1,  *1842),  born,  31; 
goes  to  Cincinnati,  49,  53;  comes  to 
Springborough,  50,  66;  helps  Re¬ 
becca’s  marriage,  66;  remains  with 
Charity,  71;  makes  home  with  the 
Woods,  77;  “The  best  nabob  on 
the  turf”  83;  part  of  Woods  family, 
85;  attends  Methodist  Church,  85; 
visits  Isaac  at  Greenville,  86;  wed¬ 
ding,  86;  married  to  Elisha  Sim¬ 
mons,  89;  new  life,  89-90;  first 
child,  Rebecca,  90;  ill,  90-91;  writes 
Charity,  June,  1835,  91-93;  Isaac 
visits,  94;  wants  Elisha  to  move,  94; 
writes  Charity,  June,  1836,  95; 
writes  Charity,  February,  1837,  99; 
writes  Charity,  July,  1837,  101; 
visits  Hamilton,  104;  writes  Char¬ 
ity,  December  31,  1837,  104;  news 
from  Sarah  Woods,  105;  visited  by 
Charity,  107;  thinks  of  Hamilton, 
110;  writes  Charity,  July  15,  1838, 
111;  letter  to  Charity,  December 
2,  1838,  113;  discusses  poor  health, 
113-114;  writes  Charity,  late  De¬ 
cember,  1838,  115;  writes  Charity, 
April  21,  1839,  118;  visited  by 
Charity,  120;  writes  Sarah  Woods, 
120;  heavy  burdens,  124;  fourth 
child,  126;  diet,  127;  visited  weekly 
by  Isaac,  132;  attack  of  pleurisy, 
132;  writes  post-script,  133;  writes 
in  distress,  February  16,  1840,  135; 
writes  Charity,  July  18,  1840,  139; 
writes  Charity,  September,  1840, 
143;  balks  at  visiting  Hamilton, 
145;  at  Isaac’s  wedding,  147;  feel¬ 
ings  towards  Margaret  Ulen  Lynch, 
148;  writes  Charity,  October,  1840, 
148;  Margaret  Ulen  Lynch  lives 
near,  151;  writes  Charity,  Febru¬ 
ary  18,  1841,  152;  seriously  ill,  155; 
dying,  177;  dies,  178;  namesake, 
183;  mentioned,  106,  124,  125,  126, 
128,  156,  157,  158,  159,  160,  162,  165, 
169,  170,  171,  173,  174,  176,  214,  234, 
239,  257 

Simmons,  Rebecca,  daughter  of  Ra¬ 
chel  and  Elisha,  born,  90;  bowel 
complaint,  91;  bad  cough,  95; 


growing,  104;  talks  about  grand¬ 
mother,  111,  116;  writes,  134-135; 
visits  Hamilton,  148;  mentioned, 
99,  119,  134,  149,  211,  244,  245,  247, 
248 

Simmons,  Ruth,  third  wife  of  Eli¬ 
sha,  248 

Simmons,  Sarah,  89 
Simmons,  Thomas,  162,  177 
Simmons,  Rev.  William,  96 
Simmons,  William,  96,  134,  142 
Simmons,  William  Conduce  Gatch, 
birth,  89;  ill,  91;  mentioned,  96; 
breaks  arm,  113;  recovers,  116; 
starts  to  school,  117;  cuts  foot,  118; 
mentioned,  138 
Simpson,  John,  88,  89 
Slaves,  21,  33,  42 
Slocum  (house),  229 
Smiley,  Brother,  244 
Smith,  Elizabeth,  48,  49,  50,  61 
Smith,  Mrs.,  125 
Smith,  Seth,  48,  49,  61 
Smith,  Sed,  108,  109 
Souths,  111 
Spencer,  Robert,  220 
Sutherland,  Jane,  240 
Swaime’s  medicine,  111 
Symmes,  Americus,  130 
Symmes.  Captain  John,  218 
Symmes,  Frances  Scott,  218 
Symmes,  Frank.  222 
Symmes,  John  Cleves,  130 
Symmes,  Louisiana,  196 
Symmes,  Mr.,  228 
Symmes,  Mrs.,  130 
Symmes,  Mrs.  Americus,  222 

Taylor,  James,  208 
Taylor,  Louisiana  (Symmes),  112 
Taylor,  Martha,  196 
Thomas,  (parson),  227 
Thompson,  Dr..  113,  133,  135,  136 
Thomas,  Dr.,  161 
Thomas,  Mr.,  240 
Tomlinson,  President,  84,  190 
Townsend  familv.  62 
Trannsvlvania  University,  190,  191, 
201,  203,  213 

Ulen,  Amos,  147 

Ulen,  Margaret,  see  Lynch,  Margaret 
Ulen 

United  Presbyterian,  see  Associated 
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Reformers,  79 
Universalist  Church,  161 

Van  Antwerp,  Miss,  208 
Van  Hook,  Mary,  166 
Vans,  Billy,  125 

Wallace,  Esther  S.,  42 
Way,  Robert,  66 
Wayne,  General,  32 
Webster,  Miss,  207 
Weller,  Miss,  126 
Wesley,  John,  89 

West  Branch  Quarterly  Meeting¬ 
house,  62 

Whigs,  party,  81,  82,  150;  National 
Convention,  131;  in  Lexington,  200; 
in  Chicago,  246;  in  Hamilton,  247 
Whistler,  Betty,  165 
Whitehill,  Miss,  225 
Whitehill,  Mrs.,  220 
Wilkins,  John  Lucien,  born,  98; 
sends  candy,  114;  hurt,  135;  job  in 
Cincinnati,  218-219;  in  Mexican 
War,  235;  mentioned,  117,  220,  248 
Wilkins,  Rebecca  Lynch,  (March  11, 
1803-July  8,  1862),  born,  31;  goes 
to  Elizabeth  and  Seth  Smith,  48; 
memories  of  Smiths,  49,  51;  comes 
to  Springborough,  59;  takes  Isaac 
to  Smiths,  61;  in  Springborough, 
66;  Thomas  Wilkins  courts,  66; 
marries  Thomas  Wilkins,  67;  lives 
at  Charity’s  home,  67;  lives  at 
Franklin,  69;  visited  by  Isaac  and 
Elijah,  71;  at  Franklin,  84;  visited 
by  Isaac,  86;  moves  to  Hamilton, 
98;  has  son  John  Lucien,  98; 
thanks  from  Rachel,  114;  ill, 
118;  visits  Charity,  177;  recovers 
from  illness,  184;  unhappily  mar¬ 
ried,  188;  mentioned,  77,  90,  113, 
115,  116,  119,  121,  122,  129,  130,  140, 
149,  156,  159,  162,  167,  172,  173,  194, 
198,  207,  217,  218,  220,  222,  230,  231, 
233,  234,  235,  243,  244,  257,  259 
Wilkins,  Thomas,  pays  attention  to 
Rebecca,  66;  Charity  disapproves 
of  him,  66;  marries  Rebecca  Lynch, 
67;  comes  to  live  with  Charity,  67; 
employed  at  Franklin,  69;  visited 
by  Isaac,  86;  forms  new  partner¬ 
ship  with  John  Woods,  98;  part¬ 
ner  of  John  Woods,  162;  partner¬ 


ship  dissolved,  167;  horse  dealer, 
235;  mentioned,  114,  162 
Wilson,  Mrs.  Hugh,  125 
Wilson,  James,  75 
Woods,  Alexander,  64 
Woods,  Cyrus,  (Dec.  18,  1840-Nov. 
24,  1844),  birth,  143;  death,  205; 
mentioned  155,  158,  166,  175,  206 
Woods,  grandfather,  175 
Woods,  James,  226,  227 
Woods,  Jane,  156 

Woods,  John  (Oct.  18,  1794- July  30, 
1855),  teaches  at  Springborough, 
53;  meets  Sarah  Lynch,  53;  early 
education,  64-65;  marries  Sarah 
Lynch,  65;  comes  to  Hamilton,  74; 
marriage,  75;  forms  partnership 
with  Michael  Sargent,  76;  elected 
to  Congress,  76;  trips  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  77;  books  in  home,  79;  church 
affiliations,  79;  “despoiling”  Sab¬ 
bath,  81;  buys  Hamilton  news- 
paner,  81;  civic  interests,  82;  re¬ 
presentative  of  American  Coloni¬ 
zation  Society,  82;  hears  from 
Henry  Clay,  82;  entertains  Clay, 
82;  death  of  partner,  Sargent,  82; 
family  increasing,  85;  death  of 
brother  and  partner,  William,  98; 
forms  new  partnership  with 
Thomas  Wilkins,  98;  donates 
ground  for  church,  104;  promotes 
public  schools,  Hamilton,  108;  buys 
book  of  Ulysses  Grant,  109-110; 
mentions  sister,  110;  present  to 
daughter,  Mary,  126;  writes  Char¬ 
ity,  August,  1839,  127;  saving  for 
wedding,  130;  acquaintance  with 
General  Harrison,  131;  comments 
on  Sarah’s  death,  142-43;  letter  to 
James  Kennedy,  150;  partnership 
dissolved,  167;  writes  letter  Feb. 
1842,  176;  place  in  Hamilton  life, 
179-181;  financial  embarrassment, 
193;  stump  sneaking,  204;  son  Cy¬ 
rus  dies,  205;  appointed  auditor  of 
state,  209;  duties,  212-213;  trip  to 
Columbus,  224;  returns  to  Hamil¬ 
ton,  228;  interest  in  grandchildren, 
230;  president,  Associated  Reform 
Church,  230;  pessimistic  about 
young  generation,  237;  back  to  Co¬ 
lumbus,  240;  working  hard,  245;  at 
Whig  Convention,  246;  trip  to 
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Hamilton,  255;  buys  burial  lots, 
260;  mentioned,  93,  95,  97,  100,  103, 
107,  154,  159,  160,  162,  163,  169,  171, 
186,  192,  199,  200,  221,  223,  226,  228, 
233,  234,  235,  236,  241,  244,  252,  258 
Woods,  John,  (first  of  that  name 
bom  to  John  and  Sarah  Wood, 
born  1829,  died  1829),  77 
Woods,  John,  (second  of  name  bom 
to  John  and  Sarah  Woods),  77 
Woods,  John,  (third  son  of  name, 
bom  to  John  and  Sarah  Woods, 
bom  June  19,  1838,  died  May  6, 
1918),  born,  108;  ill,  114,  124;  in¬ 
jured,  155,  156;  pet  of  Martha,  175; 
letter  from  Charity,  252;  men¬ 
tioned,  113,  115,  128,  129,  154,  158, 
166,  170,  183,  184,  197,  216,  218,  221, 
222,  224,  226,  241,  242,  243,  246,  247, 
253 

Woods,  John  Junior,  see  Woods, 
John  (third) 

Woods,  Maria,  155 

Woods,  Martha,  see  Beckett,  Martha 
Woods 

Woods,  Mary  Robinson,  64 
Woods,  Rachel,  (April  6,  1835-Nov.  8, 
1896)  daughter  of  Sarah  and  John 
Woods,  bom,  77;  measles,  156;  at¬ 
tending  academy,  218;  goes  to  Co¬ 
lumbus,  224;  dissatisfied,  225-226; 
letter  from  Mary  Falconer,  228; 
longs  for  Hamilton,  229;  preco¬ 
cious,  230;  writes  Charity,  Janu¬ 
ary  3,  1847,  240;  goes  to  Chicago, 
246;  sensitive,  253;  mentioned,  91, 
104,  158,  171,  217,  223,  235,  254 
Woods,  Rebecca  (Feb.  17,  1831-May 
6,  1894),  daughter  of  Sarah  and 
John,  born,  77;  sick,  124,  writes 
Charity,  April  4,  1841,  155;  attend¬ 
ing  academy,  218;  writes  Charity, 
221;  goes  to  Chicago,  246;  letter 
from  Charity,  October  24,  1847, 
253;  mentioned,  90,  104,  156,  158, 
164,  171,  217,  226,  228,  230,  241,  242 
Woods,  Rebecca,  sister  of  John  and 
William  Woods,  83 
Woods,  Samuel,  52,  64,  125 
Woods,  Sarah  (Jan.  18,  1823 -Feb.  21, 
1823),  75 

Woods,  Sarah  (2nd),  bom,  77;  dies, 
142;  mentioned,  104,  125,  205 
Woods,  Sarah  Lynch  (Dec.  29,  1801- 


Oct.  8,  1881),  born,  31;  goes  to  live 
in  Lebanon,  48;  member  of  Can- 
by  household,  52;  comes  to  Spring- 
borough,  59;  becomes  Mother’s 
mainstay,  62;  marries  John  Woods, 
65;  envied  by  Rebecca,  66;  mar¬ 
riage,  75;  first  baby,  Mary,  75; 
daughter,  Sarah,  75;  daughter, 
Martha,  75;  Thomas  lives  with  her, 
76;  needs  mother,  77;  Charity  and 
Rachel  come  home,  77;  has  second 
daughter,  Sarah,  77;  has  first  son, 
John,  77;  Rebecca  and  Rachel 
bom,  77;  second  son,  John,  died, 
77;  third  John  born,  one  of  twins, 
77;  Cyrus  bom  77;  entertains 
Clay,  82;  family  increases,  85; 
visits  Rachel,  92;  writes  Charity, 
Sept.,  1836,  98;  letter  from  Rachel, 
104;  Rachel  inquires  about,  115; 
letter  from  Rachel,  120;  writes 
Charity,  June  9,  1839,  124;  ill 
health,  142;  writes  Charity,  155; 
letter  from  Charity,  157;  writes 
Charity,  August,  1841,  160;  letter 
from  Thomas  Lynch,  November 
15,  1841,  167;  letters  from  Charity, 
early  in  December,  1841,  170; 

writes  Charity,  172;  writes  letter 
February,  1842,  176;  visits  Sidney, 
Ohio,  184;  letter  from  Thomas, 
June,  1843,  191;  letter  from  Elijah, 
February,  1844,  193;  letter  from 
daughter  Martha,  May  20,  1844, 
195;  letter  from  Charity,  Aug.  3, 

1844,  200;  letter  from  Elijah,  Octo¬ 
ber  18,  1844,  204;  son  Cyrus  dies, 
205;  letter  from  Isaac,  206;  letter 
from  Isaac’s  wife,  Margaret,  206; 
letter  from  Sarah  Ann  Lynch,  207; 
letter  from  Charity,  September  13, 

1845,  216;  letter  from  Charity,  219; 
reply,  221;  to  visit  Columbus,  222; 
letter  from  Isaac,  November  19, 
1845,  223;  accompanies  John  to 
Columbus,  224;  writes  to  Charity, 
December  9,  1845,  225;  letter  from 
Isaac,  April  30,  1846,  233;  writes 
John,  235;  letter  from  Rachel,  Jan¬ 
uary  3,  1847,  240;  writes,  243;  visits 
Sarah  Lynch,  244;  writes  Charity, 
September  4,  1847,  247;  letter  from 
Isaac,  August,  1847;  grief,  259; 
mentioned  80,  91,  92,  96,  97,  100, 
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